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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

Held at New Plymouth, N,Z., 30th January, 1906. 



THE usnal anntiAl meeting was held as above at the Borough Goanoil office, the 
President (Mr. S. Percy Smith) in the chair, the following membern heing 
present :— Messrs. J. B. Roy, R. C Hughps, O. Samuel, M. Fraser, F. P. Corkill, 
W. Kerr, W. L. Newman, and W. H. Skinner. 

The minntea of the last annual meeting, together with the annual report and 
balance-sheet, were read and confirmed, and ordered to be printed in the next 
Journal. 

A ballot was taken for three members of the Council who retire under Rule 5, 
which resulted in Messrs Kerr, Parker, and Skinner retiring. 
The following officers for the ensiung year were elected : — 
President— a. Percy Smith. 

Council— W. Kerr, J. H. Parker, Jind W. H. Skinner. 
Secretary— W. H. Skinner. 
Auditor— W. D. Webster. 

On the motion of Mr. Samuel, seconded by Mr. Roy, the Council were instructed 
to communicate with the authorities of the proposed Technical School, with a view 
of trying to arrange for a room for the library. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the Society terminated the proceedings. 



ANNUAL. REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DF^EMBER, 1905. 



Pre*entt'(i nt the Aniniol Meeting, SOfh January, 1906, in ternw of Rale No. 31. 

THE Conncil of the Society has pleasure in reporting to the annual meeting for 
the fourteenth time since the foundation of the Society. Nothing very 
prominent has marked the year just passed, except the loss of some prominent 
members through death. Amons^st these must be mentioned Captain F. W. 
Button, F.R.S., Curator of the Canterbury Museum, who died on the voyage out 
from England, on his return from a well-deserved holiday. Not only the Society, 
but New Zealand at large, loses in him a man who occupied the highest rank on 
the roll of our 8cienti6c men. The Hon. Captain C. W. A. T. Kenny, M.L.C., also 
paued away during the year after a lengthened period of ill-health. He was one 
of our original members, and a genial, kindly gentleman of a high stamp. We 
^laye also had four resignations during the year, three of whom were original 
lA^mbers. It is of course natural that our original members must in process of 
time disappear from our roll. Out of the 110 original members who formed the 
Society in 1892 there are only 46 now left. Some members names have also been 
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struck o£f for non-payment of their Bubscriptions, bo that on the Ist Januaiy, 1906, 

oar members stood m follows :— 

Patron .. .. .. ... 1 

Honorary members . . . . 9 

Corresponding members . . 16 

Ordinary members . . . . . . 166 

Total . . 193 
This shows an increase of only three members durint^ the year, which ia not, we 
think, as it should be, when it is considered that this Society is really doing what 
in most other countries in done by their Governments — 1>., the preservation and 
publication of original documents connected with tlie history of the couutry and 
with the race which preceded our occupation. In the publication of our qtiarteriy 
Journal^ and the incidental expenses connected with the carrying on of the Society 
since its foundation, we have expended a sum of £2145 (including about £1H) paid 
to Capital Account). For this expenditure we have published fourteen volumes of 
** Tmnsactions and Proceedings,*' the value of which are acknowledged, more 
particularly by the societies with which we exchange publications. It is obvious 
this could not have been accomphshed without the aid of many writers, who, 
together with the officers of the Society, have given their services gratuitously. 
The only assistance the Society has had has been the concession made by the New 
Zealand Government in allowing our postal matter to go free to all paits of the 
British Empire. Without this concession our balance-sheet for the last twelve 
months would have been on the wrong side. 

A subject that causes the Council some auxiety is our library. Through the 
kindness of the Borough Council of New Plymouth the larger part of our books, 
dkc, ate given free storage ; but they increase iu volume so rapidly that there is no 
longer space for them in the Borough Council Chamber, and all the later additions 
to the library are stored with the President or Secretaries, and are therefore nol 
available for reference. What the Council would be glad to see is a room provided 
in which all our books and documents could be placed in proper order, with 
accommodation for those who might wish to avail themselves of the many valuable 
works the library contains. During the last year Mr. Harry Skinner has rearranged 
part of the books and commenced a catalogue of them. 

The supply of original papers continues, many of them in Maori, which 
require translation. These latter are of especial value. It is to be regratted, how* 
ever, that we receive so few papers from outside New Zealand, for the Council does 
not desire to see our Transactions become of too local a character. There are 
many gentlemen within the area defined by the term '* Polynesia" iu our rules who 
are quite capable of adding largely to our Juuntal. 

The treasurer's accounts attached hereto show the total receipts (inclusive of 
balance brought forward) to be £203 Us 3d, and the expenditure to be ^£'193 5s 7d, 
leaving a balance in hand of £10 5s 9d towards next year's expenditure. The 
Capital Account now stands at £106 17s 5d. This fund has only once been drawn 
on during tue past fourteen years— viz., iu copying Mr. Christian's long list of 
words in several dialects of Indonesia and Polynesia, and part of the sum spent in 
this work has been refunded to the Capital Account. It was originally started to 
provide means for publishing special memoirs. 

We are, as usual, indebted to Mr. K. Coupland Harding for the compilation of 
the index to the last volume, and also to Mr. W. D. Webster for auditing our 
accounts. 
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THE LORE OF THE WHABE-KOHANGA. 



By Elsdon Best. 



Part II. 
Pregnancy. 

Bapou, a term applied to the first pregnancy of a woman, and 
to the woman herself at such a time. It is not applied to a second 
pregnancy, nor yet to the woman when pregnant with her second 
child. The term appears to denote the excessive tapu a woman of 
rank is under when with child for the first time, and would possibly 
be an outcome of the strict law of primogeniture recognised, and 
upheld, by the Maori of old. The first-born child of such a woman 
was a very tajni, and a very important person. After birth, the tapu 
would be lifted from mother and child by means of the tua rite. 
This ceremony would not take the tapu wholly from the child, but 
suflBciently so to allow of its being handled and nursed by other 
women. 

When it became known that such a woman was pregnant with 
her first child, then the priest would make her tapu by means of a 
certain rite and invocation {Ka whakarajMmtia e te tohunqa kia 
tapu). 

In former times, when a woman was rapoUy she sometimes lived 
apart from others, but not so in all cases. Still, she would be under 
certain restrictions and rules during such period. For instance, she 
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was not alloweil to luwe her hair cut, lest the child l)e rehc (rehe 
— korche=pt(kiki=^tuntCi\K There do not api^ear to have been any 
restrictions as to her food, although there might he certain foods 
she would have a distaste for at such a time, or, as the Maori puts 
it, the child might he afraid of certain foods, and hence the pi^^piant 
woman would also take a dislike to such foods, and decline to par- 
take of them. On the other hand, she might desire, or yearn 
(kumdvid) for certain foods, which would probably be procured for 
her. 

The following singular remark occurs in a native manuscript sent 
to mo : — " A child is horn. The elders go to see it. and one of them 
remarks — T mho pan tonn koe i te pouri ; kua puta koe hi te ao 

When a woman is pregnant, she often expresses a \vi8h for some 
of the more delicate foods, such as birds, and such will be procured 
and prepared for her. If it is seen that she eats of the wings, neck, 
etc., only, it is known that the child she bears is a male. But if 
she eats the body of the bird, then, it is said, the child is a female. 

In the story of Whakitapui, we read : — " Ka puta te hiakai taro 
te wuhine ru, notem^a, c ahua ana tana tamaiti i roto i a ia^ The 
woman had a desire to eat taro, for her child was quickening within 
her. Be clear, it is the child in the womb who has such a desire 
for a certain food according to the Maori. 

In many cases, when it w^as announceil that a woman of rank 
had conceived, the people of the village would collect in the martte, 
or plaza y in order to congratulate her, her husband, and their elders, 
on the event. 

Or, \vlien a woman in that condition feels the child move within 
her, that is a sign of approaching bad weather, a rain storm is 
toward. A red or flushed face in a pregnant woman is said to denote 
that the child she bears is a female. 

** A pregnant woman. She takes the child of another woman in 
her arms and nurses it — lut, ka takatu tana pukii, the child within 
her moves, which means that it is hostile to the child she is nui*sing. 
And she knows that, if the child she is nursing be a male, then her 
own will ho a female. If a female, her own is a male." 

SupjKDsing that there are two pregnant women in the district, one 
here, and another at a ditlVnMit village. When the latter woman 
Iwgins to feel the pains of labour (whakamamav), the knowledge of it 
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will reach the child in the womb of the woman here, and the child 
will move within her. Now, when that other child is born and the 
news arrives that it is, say, a male, it is then known that this one 
will be a female, and vice versa. Such are some of the singular 
beliefs of these people ; we shall note many more such old-time ideas 
as we proceed. 

The wairua (spirit) of a child is, according to several of my 
authorities, implanted by the male parent during coition.'''' ** I 
think," said a worthy old friend of mine, " that the irairun is im- 
planted during sexual connection. We do not know where this 
spirtt comes from, but I think that the spirit (irairua) of an 
ancestor may thus be implanted in a child, because see how^ often a 
child resembles a grandparent, or ancestor." 

If a ivhe (the mantis insect) is seen upon a woman, it is a sign 
that she has conceived and, according to which kind of tche it is, 
l)eople know whether the child be a male or a female. There are 
two creatures termed whe by the natives. One is wingless, but is 
bountifully supplied with legs, and is often found on the manuka tree. 
The other has wings, and is found on logs, especially so on the 
prostrate trunks of tatca. 

If a woman desires to bear a male child, having possibly already 
borne several female children, she will make it her business to be on 
hand when a birth takes place in the neighbourhood. If the child, 
when bom, turns out to be a male, she will wait until the whefiiua, 
or afterbirth, has been discharged, and she will then proceed to piki 
the same, that is, she will stand over it for a while, with a foot on 
either side of it. This singular act is said to have the desired effect, 
it is tenned piki whemia. Barren women also had recourse to it. 

It has been said that the natives thought sterility to proceed 
from the woman, but it would appear that they recognised the fact 
that a man may be impotent, having noted childless women, sup- 
posed to be barren, bear children to another husband. At least, 
they admit now a belief in male impotency. (See Trans. N. Z. 
Institute, Vol. XIV. p. 471, for an able article on native sterility). 

Sometimes a ceremony was performed, and karakia (charms, 
incantations) repeated, over a woman, in order to render her sterile, 
that she might cease to bear children. This, however, would not 

• See Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. IX. pp. 184-185. 
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often be done. One Paora Horomata, of Tulioe, was a famouR 
adept at this rite (known as tohakapa), but the karakm used by him 
was not ancient, being a part of the ritual of Hauhauism of modem 
times. His method is said to have been effective. Women who 
were tired of bearing children and wished to stop conception would 
go to him when near lying-in, so that they might give birth to the 
child at, or near, his home. He would be summoned at the birth 
of the child, and he would take some of the blood passed by the 
mother, which he would cast into a small fire he himself kindled, 
repeating at the same time his charm {karakia). He used no 
medicines in his method. I am, however, not clear that this was 
an ancient rite. It may be modem. 

The Maori would appear to have grasped the idea of active and 
passive agents in generation, as in magic. He speaks of the male 
organ and its function as being the active agent in generation, and 
the female organ as being a whare inoenga, i.e. passive, receptive. 

As to the period of the year during which fecundations were 
most plentiful in former times, I have, as yet, no notes to put on 
record. 

According to some native authorities, the sex of a child was 
determined after conception. 

We will now proceed to view that singular rite of the pseudo- 
science of the tohunga, or priests, of old, known as whakato tamartki, 
a causing of children to be conceived. (To = pregnant, be conceived. 
whaka=fi causative prefix). In this case, the desired conception is 
said to have been brought about by means of external influences, and 
the efiicacy of the strange rite is still believed in by many of the 
natives now living. These influences were the invocations of the 
priest, and the mana (influence, supernatural power) of certain 
objects which, for want of a better term, I would call phallic, such 
as trees and stones. These objects appear to have been emblems of 
the generative iK)wer, or principle, in nature, hence the above term 
may be applied to them. 

The following is one of the methods formerly employed in order 
to cause a woman to conceive, when she was apparently barren 
ipHkilpd). She would consult the village priest, who \vould give 
her instructions how to act. First she would obtain a handful of 
the fragrant grass termed karetu (Hierochloe redolens), and insert 
therein a jK)rtion of her paraheka or her tatea (see ante). She would 
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then hand the bunch of grass over to the priest, who would take it 
to the wai karakia, or ** sacred waters " of the village settlement, at 
which many different rites were performed. At that place the priest 
would perform his pecuUar rite, repeating over the bunch of grass 
the following invocation (karakia) to cause the woman's sterility to 
fall away from her, and to make her conceive : — 

'* Ka whakato au i a koe ki a Papa-tuanuku 
Kia puta mai a Papa-tuarangi 
Kia uiwha i roto i a koo 
Kia puta mai i roto i a koe 
Ko wainia whai ao 
Ko wairua tangata 
Ko Tu-ka-niwha, ko Tu-ka-riri 
Ko Tu whai ao 
Ko RoDgo-ma-Taue 
Kia puta i roto ko Tu-mata-uenga 
Kia mau ki te rakau 
To rakau poto, to rakau roa 
I puta ana mai 
Ko Wahieroa ua Tawhaki 
Ka horohoroa i ninga 
Ka horohoroa i raro 

Ka puta ana ki waho ko Te Hapu-oneonc 
Ka whanau i roto i a te hapu 
Na Tiki-nui, na Tiki-roa, na Tiki-apoa 
Na Tiki-tahito, na Tiki-hou 
Ka pa ki te ruahinc 
I a kahau ki waho 
I a kahau ki uta 
I a kahau ma tire rau." 

The above is the form of charm, or invocation, used should a 
male child be desired. If a female child is wanted, then instead of 
the name of Rongo-ma-tane, that of Rongo-mai-wahine is inserted, 
and the hues following it are altered so as to apply to a female, 
whose labours were dedicated to Hine-te-iwaiwa, that is, to weaving 
and tlie various domestic duties. Male children were dedicated to 
the service of Tu, the god of war. 

When the marriage feast, known as the kai kotorc, was held, the 
priest recited over the young couple an invocation termed ohaoha, in 
order to preserve their physical and spiritual welfare, as also to cause 
the woman to be fruitful. It often occun*ed that the sisters of the 
bride would decline to eat of the food of the particular oven termed 
the umu kotorCf which was prepared for such relatives only, lest they 
become sterile (koi puma). 

In regard to phallic trees. A famous one of these parts is a 
hinau tree, known as Te Iho-o-Kataka, which stands on a ridge in 
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the forest at 0-Haua-te-rangi, Rua-tahuna, near the Whakatane 
river. Native tradition asserts that one Ira-Kewa, who came to 
New Zealand in some unknown manner, before the arrival of the 
Matatua canoe, endowed this tree with its singular power. He 
placed upon it the thoy or umbilical cord, of Kataka, a daughter of 
Tane-atua. When Tane-atua, in after years, was exploring up the 
Whakatane valley, and performing some wondrous deeds en routes he 
happened to find himself upon the aforesaid ridge, and, being aweary, 
he sat himself down beneath this hinau tree to rest awhile. Observ- 
ing that the tree was laden with berries, he stretched forth his hand 
to pluck some, when the fruit spoke softly, saying, " Kaiut ahau e 
katJigciy no te viea ko tc iho ahau o Kataka " — " Do not eat of me, for 
I am the iho of Kataka." Whereupon Tane left that fruit severely 
alone, which was doubtless a wise act on his i)art. Moreover, he 
placed on the tree the iho of another of his famous children, thrusting 
it into a crevice of the bark, repeating at the same time the following 
couplet : — 

'* Ko whakairihia ahau 

Ka whakato tamariki ahau." 
(I am susjjendeci. I will ciiuse children to bo conceived.) 

" Hence the famed hinau at 0-Haua-te-rangi became ixjssessed of the 
power of causint' children to be conceived. And ever has it been 
known as Te Iho-o- Kataka. And down through succeeding generations 
has the custom held of depositing the severed umbilical cords {iho) of 
our children at that tree. While from Tane-atua to myself are 
nineteen generations of men. When iho were deposited there, at 
that tree, they were \\Tapped in a piece of aute (bark cloth, made 
from Broussonetia papyrifera), or in leaves of the raukawa (Panax, 
an odoriferous shrub). And the eastern side of that tree, the side 
towards the rising sun, is its male side, while the western is the 
female side." 

When a woman did not conceive after marriage, and it was 
arranged that the virtues of the above tree should l>e utilised, she 
would proceed thither, accompanied by her husband and a priest or 
wise elder. If she desired a male child, she would clasp the eastern, 
or male, side of the tree wuth her aims ; if a female child, then she 
wouUl clasj) the western, or female side. Meanwhile the priest 
would bo rei)oating the necessary invocation, that the rite might 
prove successful. I am informed by the greybeaixls of Tuhoe 
that this was a most etticacious method of causing conception 
in a woman apparently sterile. Sevenil ikmsous of these tribos 
have i)een ix)inted out as having \yeen born into the world through 
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the agency of the hinau tree of Tane-atua, among them being Rama- 
riha, Pahi, Tamarau Waiari, Hiriwa, and Te Ai-ra-te-hinau. 

It is stated by the Ngati-Manawa tribe, of the Galatea district, 
that another phalhc tree, named Te Hunahuna-a-Pou, situated near 
Te Horomanga-a-Pou stream, has similar virtues to those of Te Iho- 
o-Kataka. This tree has two large branhes, or divisions of the trunk, 
the eastern one being the peka tane, or male branch, while the 
western one is the peka ivahiiie, or female branch. The husband 
here takes a twig or piece of bark from the male, or female branch, 
as desu'ed, and places it under the body of his wife, before coition 
takes place. 

Another account, however, shows a much more risky mode of 
procedure, as it relates that the priest would not allow the woman 
to see the tree, but made her approach it with her eyes closed, and 
she would embrace that part of the tree which she happened to 
encounter. One side of the tree was dry and dead, the other side 
side being still green and living. Should the woman chance to 
encounter the green, living side of the tree, she would surely con- 
ceive. But if she embraced the dry side, then would she still remain 
sterile. Evidently this was an inferior sort of phallic tree. I w^ould 
beg to recommend Te Iho-o-Kataka. 

Colonel Gudgeon mentions another phallic tree, named Te 
Puta-tieke, situated at 0-tara, near 0-potiki. 

At Kawhia, on the west coast of the North Island, is a phallic 
stone, named Uenuku-tu-whatu, which possesses similar powers. 

A noticeable feature in the modem life of the Maori is the ever 
increasing lack of fertility among the young women of the race. 
This is not so noticeable by the casual observer, on account of the 
custom which obtains among childless married w^omen, of adopting 
one or more of those of her relatives whose quivers are better stocked. 
But when engaged in the task of making out the genealogies of all 
living members of the Tuhoe tribe, I was enabled to note the great 
number of couples, many of them young people, to whom no children 
have been bom, from which it may be infeiTed that the above 
described rites and phallic emblems have lost their virtues in these 
days of the pakeJui. The birth rate of the Tuhoe tribe is very low, 
and the cause of this decadence probably lies in the changes wrought 
in social conditions, etc., by the advent and settlement of Europeans 
in this land. 

During the year 1904 only G3 births were registered as having 
occuiTed among the natives of the Matatua district, which includes 
the three tribes of Tuhoe, Ngati-Awa, and Te Whakatohea. The 
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deaths registered for the same district during that period numbered 
47. The native population of the district is about 4,000. 

Whare iigaro. This expression impHes the death of all children 
of a couple, leaving them entirely without offspring. The term is 
not applied to lines of descent broken through the infertiUty of 
women, or by a person not marrying. This afliiction of a whare 
ngarOy or " lost house," is said to emanate from dead and gone 
ancestors, or to have been caused by witchcraft. When parents lost 
by death their first child, they would get the priest to i)erform the 
tu ora (or kaxva ora) rite over the next child born to them, in order 
that the threatened whare iigaro might be averted, and the child 
survive. In the Rua-tahima district, of late, several w^omen, whose 
children had died in infancy, and hence who feared a whare ngaro, 
were not allowed to eat of any food w^hich had come from Rua-toki, 
inasmuch as the infliction is thought to have had its origin at that ' 
place. These women were afterwards taken to Rua-toki, where some 
rite was i)erformed over them, in order that the cause of the child- 
ren's death might be destroyed {ka tahuna aita mate e te tohiuiga — 
the priest destroyed those afflictions). 

SteriUty in women, which is termed pukupd, has come to be 
recognised as quite an institution among the Tuhoe women, nor does 
it appear that infanticide is practised, and abortion but seldom. 

Before leaving the subject of sterility, there is one other item 
to be mentioned, and which, for want of a better term, I have termed 
sooterkin. This is an image, in human form, and usually made of 
wood, which barren women sometimes carried and nursed, as though 
it were a child. These images were often dressed up in native 
clothing, and w^ore also adorned w4th ornaments. Among some 
tribes these Httle images were termed whakapakokoy a word meaning 
" image." In some cases a stone was so dressed and carried as a 
sooterkin, and even potatoes were sometimes so utilised. 

I knew a native woman on the East coast w^ho, lH3ing childless, 
used to nurse a young pig in her arms, as a substitute. Wherever 
she went the little pig accompanied her, sometimes carried in her 
arms, at others it would be seen trotting along behind her. 

It is stated, in several works on the Maori, that these images 
were looked upon as gods, and also, by some writers, that they were 
carried in order to cause the bearers to conceive. The natives of 
Tuhoeland, however, do not seem to have deemed them gods, nor 
yet believe that they held the power of causing conception. It 
seems to have been here simply the result of the unsatisfied mother 
instinct. In that somewhat untrustworthy work, " Te Ika a Jdaui," 
the author speaks of these images as household gods, and seems to 
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believe that they were carried for the same purpose that barren 
women of divers races carried, or invoked, the phallus, as a symbol 
of the active agent in generation. 

Women who nursed and petted these singular objects were wont 
to compose and sing songs {oriori, or lullabies) over them, precisely 
as they did to children. When Maikara, a woman of Ngati-Manawa,# 
of the Galatea district, cast about for an object to nurse as a child, 
she, like unto Rhea of old, selected a stone, over which she used to 
sing the following oriori, composed by herself for the occasion : — 

" Mataotao ana te paiiga inai o te kiri 

tenei tamaiti ingoa kore 

1 peheatia i puta ai ki waho 

I whakawherakatia e taku potiki 

Ki a Unihaiiga, ki a Hika-waha 

I to pouri kerekere 

I te po roa i ram ai Wairaka 

Kaore raia, E tama ! 

He mahinga kai ma taua 

E tupu ai ki te ao 

Naumai ! Whakapiki whakarunga 

To nohoanga kai te keu 

Ki te tonga o Rua-wahia 

Kia marama koe te titiro ki te mata kurae 

Ka kokiritia ki waho ko Te Ngaere 

Irloe ake ki muri ki to tuara 

Te rongo kai i te oneone i waiho e o tipuna 

Kai te umu e tao ano to koroua 

Hokahoka i o waewae 

I te tomokanga kai Tahau 

Kai piki ke koe i 0-rangi-taupea 

Kai heke ke koe i 0-tama-potiki 

Kai whakahehengia koe e Marepa 

E hara tena ma waho tonu 

Ma te rerenge o Tu-whakahoro-ahu 

Okioki rawa atu ko te taumata 

I Tuhanga-upoko 

Kati ! Ko to k.inohi e whai te titiro 

Ki te hiwi ki te paeroa 

R kumekumea ana to iigakau 

K te roa o te whenua 

Ui mai ki ahau, ko hea te maunga 

I tiketike ki nmga ? . 

Ko 0-porou, ko Puke-wehea 

Ka papa takitini ki raro ki te oneone 

Ka ahiahi to ra e haere ana 

Whakanehua tonutia 

I tc titahatiinga ki Raumati-raa 

Ko te ara m tena, E tama ! 

I horahJH mai ai te kura i te ruru 

He taha raukawa na to kuia 

I poua mai i te Tokari 
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Ko rurea koa i whakahaua i te ata 
E kaui uei te hau maranga mate 
Ki to tuakana . . . ua ! 
E tama . . . E ! " 

The stone used by Maikara as described above, was afterwards 
utilised as a )naun\ and located up the Rangi-taiki river. A mauri 
• is a sort of talisman which, by means of a certain rite, is endowed 
with a supernatural power to protect and preserve the vitaUty, pro- 
ductiveness, etc., of forests and streams, as also man. In Vol. X., 
p. 22, of the Journal of the Polynesian Society will be found a 
description of the vuuui. 

About five generations ago, one Moenga, a woman of the Tuhoe 
tribe, despairing of ever having children, selected a large potato 
{ruvai), which she dressed and nursed as a child. However, in after 
days, she gave birth to a male child, and named him Tama-riwai 
(the potato-child), in memory of the sooterkin. And the "potato- 
child" developed into a famous wamor, who fought on the red 
fields of Orona and Puke-kai-kahu, where Taupo and the Tiaki- 
tutu sank in death. 

The following is another song (omri = lullaby), composed by 
Harehare, of the Pu Taewa, and was also simg to a stone child : — 
' ' J'^ moe ana ano te kohatu i tona moenga . . . popo I 

Naku i hiko uiai . . . popo ! 

He matawara noku ki te whauau taniariki . . . popo ! 

Mo kawe koc ki Hauturu-te-rangi . . . popo 1 

Ki te kahu whakatara i Opapa . . . popo 1 

Ka pa ianei ko te makariri . . . popo 1 

^le wheuru (? whakauru) koe ki te tama na Kahu-parawai . . . popo ! 

To tomokanga ua ko te Kotipu . . . popo 

To mania roa ko Kai-whitiwhiti . . . popo 

Tona ra to tipuna Maoho-kai-tangata . . . popo ! 

E kimi ana i nga hikahikauga o Tangi-haruru 

Ki to ingoa whakahuatia ki a Manawa-kahikatoa . . . popo ! 

Kahikatoa . . . poiw ! 

Hai kawe i a koe . . . poi)o 

Nga ngutu niaioro ki Okaroa . . . ik)|k) ! 

E tu i koiia, ka iitiro ki nga hau o Ic rangi . . . [)oi)o 

Tenei ano au to Uikoto noi . . . pt>|M» ! 

Ko te Paki-o-hewa ka ahoi ai . . . |m»|h) I " 

Another woman of tlio diHtrit*!., btunf; nhihllcmrt, Mulocted a potato 
having singular protulMMiinooK, and, having faKhionod the same into 
the form of a child. h\\o droHHod il up iind NiiN|Mindtul round its neck 
a scented nt»c.kli«l (//♦/ ttn,ihi). Thm Hiuuifju iihjoot h\w nursed, as a 
child is nuiHiMl. ami mumc, hmm it thn (niln\NMtf{ mwm : 

\.M.' Nil..' 

l'itKi|iiiki I41111 •Ml 111 l» hfiltiti H U> \\)iin«> 
hill lii'ii If iiif'H 1 InittititiM 
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E taku kuru pounamu 

Whakaputa, E tama ! Ki waho ra 

Tomokia e koe ki te whare 

I to tuahine, i a Te Paina 

Kia whakauhia koe ki te Rau o Papoua 

Ka pai taku mea te haere 

To pikitanga kai Wai-pokaia 

Ka kitea mai koe e to papa 

E Haere-huki 

Hai karanga mai . . Naumai ! E tama ! 

Teuei nga mahi a Rua kai ro te kete 

Kihai i takiritia ki waho ra 

Mau e ki hohoro te karanga 

Nau mai, nau ake 

Takahia te one ki Te Ara-aka 

Ma Te Atiawa e whakatangi ki te rapa 

Waiho e tohu, E tama I 

^lo tc kore i to iwi mokai 

Ka riro te karanga pa wawe ki tawhiti 

Ka papa takitini te taumata ki Kapu ra 

Kati ! Ka hoki mai taku mea ki ahau . . e ! *' 

The following song was comix)sed by a woman named Hine-i: 
turama/' who used to sing it to her ** stone child," as my informant 
put it. In after years it came to be used as a rangi pot, i.e., a time 
song for the game of pot : — 

' ' E noho ana ano i tona taimiata, i Tihei 

E papaki kau ana te paihau o te manu 

Kei tata mai ki taku taha 

£ poi ana te tara i raro 

Kia riro mai taku ipu kai ra 

Ko Te Heuheu 

I whakatapua ki te aha te hau tapa 

Tikapo au anake e kai nei i te roro o Takeke 

Kai atu, whakairihia ki te patanga 

Kai atu patanga ko te kai ra i korongatia 

Te ngakau ko Tukiuo 

Kia utaina ki tc tiwai, e hoe au ki tawhiti 

Ki au i tauhou au ko Whakaari 

Ki te puke tapuku Paepae-o-Aoteat 

Kia takahia atu te moana o Kupe 

Ki Whangara ko Matioro 

Ka toi au ki Hawaiki 

Ki te kai ra i rauri (rari) noa mai 

Te raweketia e te ringaringa 

Me whakatangi te korowhiti ki Tauri-toatoa 

Ki a Te Ngahue ki Matakawa 

Ki a Te Pori-o-te-rangi 

Ko tc au ra i nohoia c te tiikupu o te Whai-a-Paoa 

Kia ope noa te kutikuti 

• Hine was the wife of Te Hiiri-uui, of Te Arawa. 

t The Paepae-o-Aotea is the name of a rocky islet near Whakaari, or White 
LdUuid. 
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Kia oi)e noa te whaikairoiro 

Hai niaru hacreuga mo maua 

Ko taku tamaiti poriro 

Mo Tu-wairua, mo paki kau noa mai 

V\ te ngutu o to taugata 

Nau niai hoki ra. £ U* iwi ! 

Kia kite koe i te whare whauaunga tamariki 

Ka whakaarorungi teuei ki Tikirau 

Ki a Te Ihitahou 

Kia tawaria taku tua 

Ki to kope rawhiti ki tae iho 

Me kore to matarac i Whitnga-paraoa 

Ko To VVewehi-o-te-rangi 

E aki kau ana te tai ki Ahuriri 

Ka tika tutuki te koranga 

Ki te kaha makau rau 

Ki a to hoa a Tiki, 

Ko to rawa hoki e Whata 

I whakairia ai toku teke mai 

Tutakiua m& mata kia karapipiti 

Ako rawa ake ki te ai a to tui 

Ko te ngutu koikoia 

Na kete tahora mo kai 

Toku whaea i riro atu na 

I waiho ai hai hikihiki taua 

Ki to ihu o Pana-nui 

Ko tc hapu pararaki to Poha taua 

To kiri wharauna ki te whare 

Na to poriro au na 

I moo atu aku kanohi ki a Tu-korehu 

Ki to hunga nana i takitaki taku mate 

Kia ea Wai-pohue 

Kati ra te whakakeke na i te patanga 

Huutaki tini te hapai o tai tai a Maui 

Kia tihao atu te tihi ki Tongariro kia matotoru 

K rua aku ringa ki to hara mai 

Ki to aitanga a Tu whare toa 

Hai kai . . e ! " 

It iM Htatecl hy some that the stone child in this case was a myth 
and that our friend Hiiie was a puhi, who, having misbehaved herself 
lied to the forest, in order to give birth to her child, where she was 
found by searcher'^, who overheard her singing the above song to her 
child, Tu-Wairua. 

AlwmTION (Whakatahe or Kuka), 

According to Maori beHef, premature birth was usually caused by- 
some infringement of the laws (A Uipu on the part of the mother, and 
for whicli she would Ih^ thus punished l)y the gods. When a woman 
in former times, de-.ired to pro<:ure abortion on liei^self, she would 
l)roceed iotntki Vu*'. fcrtus, thai is, she would ])oliute a /aj>tt person 
as a priest, or one of her elders, by passing some cooked food over 
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his ^'arinent, or his resting plaice. Or she might take a i)ortion of 
cooked food to some sacred place, and there eat it. Such acts would, 
to the native mind, l^e deemed (luite sutticient to cause a miscarwage. 
Generally si)eaking, when a woman noticed that she was papuni, i.e., 
that menstruation had 8topi)ed, and she knew that she had conceived, 
and, moreover, wished to procure abortion, she would probably 
proceed to some sacred place, as the tiuihu, where priests performed 
various religious rites, and she would pluck some herb there growing 
and, applying the same to her mouth, would then cast it away. That 
would be quite sufficient, she has " eaten," or polluted, a sacred place. 
The gods will attend to her case. 

There is a considerable amount of danger to man attached to 
abortion, so say the Maori i)eople, inasmuch as the fcBtus is liable to 
develop into a most maHgnant demon (atua), which afHicts man 
grievously in divers ways, and is much dreaded. Such a caco- 
doemon is terme<l an atua kahn or kahukahu. It is the spirit 
(irairna) of the footus which thus developes into a mischievous and 
dangerous demon. The term kahu is applied to the membrane which 
covers the foetus, as also is whakakahu. 

It is in this way. When a case of abortion occurs, the fcBtus is 
taken away and buried. Now, should it so hapi)en that a dog, or pig, 
finds, and resurrects, and eats the fcBtus, then the spirit of the same 
will enter into the animal, which thus becomes an atua ngau tnnnata, 
or man-afflicting demon. Or this evil spirit may he conciliate<l by 
some person, and utilised as a war god. For an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of such a develojmient, see the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Vol. VI., p. 41. 

It is singular to note that the spirit of a stillborn child is, to the 
Maori mind, always an evil one, and a i)ovver for evil only, never for 
good. 

When a i^erson is afflicted by one of these evil spirits, he hies 
him to the tohumja, or i)riest, who proceeds to exorcise the same by 
means of a certain rite and invocation. The afflictetl person probnhly 
knows not what ails him. but, being ill, he consults the priest, who, 
being a seer, will soon locate the cause. He will then say : — ** Your 
affliction is a kahu." He will probably also know which woman 
produce<l that cause, and, on his asking her, she will admit it, and say 
that she burie<l it at a certain place, or threw it into a stream. The 
famous Tuhoean war go<l Te Hehu-o-Tainui was an atu/i kahu, which 
wime frt)m a still born child wliich had l)een cast into a stream, and 
was eaten by the small fish name<l titarakura. Hence that fish was 
possessed by the evil spirit, and no member of the Tuhoe tribe has 
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since eaten of those tish, for they are taim. The natives of this 
district ai*e yet firm Ixjlievers in tliese niattei*s. 

However, to cure the sufferer introduced alx)ve, the priest will go 
in search of a plant termed keketuwai, whicii is used as an ara atua^ 
or way hy which an ai)lictinf{ demon is made to leave the human 
body. Placing this object u|x>n tiie body of his patient, the priest 
will rei)eat a charm, or incantation, in order to force the evil spirit to 
quit the body of the sufferer : — 

' ' Tenei to ara 
Haerc ki o tipuna 
Haere ki o inatiia 
Haerc ki o koroua 
Haero ki nga mana o o tipuna.** 
Etc.. etc. 

This kind of charm is called a tnkutaku. It calls upon the demon 
to come forth from the sufferer's l>ody, und betake itself to the outer 
spaces, to the realm of darkness, or its original place, or to those 
from whom it sprang. Here is another takutaku : — 

' * Haere koutou e patu nei 
Haere i tua 
Haere i waho 
Haere i to Pu 
Haere i te More 
Haere i to Wou 
E oho e nga a tua whiu 
E oho c ngjv atua ta 
Haere i tua 
Haere i te pouriuri 
Haere i te potangotingo 
Ko rou ora 
Ki te whai ao 
Ki ic ao luarama." 

The tohunqa will also i)roceed to the place where the foetus was 
buried and there kindle a fire, over which he will repeat an incanta- 
tation in order to lay the evil spirit, and to render it harmless. He 
will also cook an article of food, Usually a kninara, or sweet potato, 
at that fire. This he then proceeds to eat, and thus the evil spirit is 
tamnoatia, or polluted, rendered harmless, its powei*8 to harm man 
are so destroyed. This rite is nowadays here termed a whakawhetia^ 
a modem, introduced expression, and usetl in a ver>' mialeadiniir 
sense. 

The above rite w-as often performed over the foetus as soon as it 
was buried, in order that the evil s])irit be rendered harmless before 
it could do any evil, otherwise it might turn on the relatives of the 
woman and afflict them sorely. Prevention is better than cure. 
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The spirit of such a fcotiis may enter an animal, or hjrd, or fish, 
or insect. Should a moth (i)urerohua) chance to fly over the fcetus it 
would l)e entered hy the evil spirit and that moth would then possess 
powers inimical to man, passing dangerous to human life. If the 
fcBtus he cast into the water, it may l^e devoured hy a fish, which 
would thus become a dangerous ahia. Such animal, fish, bird, or 
insect, thus becomes the aria, or form of incarnation of the evil 
spirit of the fcBtus. 

In one case which came under my notice, a fcBtus was buried 
under the perch of a captive bird, a tame kaka parrot. The evil 
spirit of the kahu entered the bird with the result that several people 
were seriously afflicted hy it. Diseases of the eyes, and other 
troubles, were caused by that dangerous demon, a truly disreputable 
bird. When any i)erson w^as affected by that atica, should he, or a 
relative, dream of seeing the bird with ruffled plumage {E tvhaka- 
kenakena ana), that was deemed a good omen for the sufferer, he 
would recover. But should the dreamer see the bird moving about, 
or with its feathers in a flacid, or ordinary, condition {mohiinohi) , that 
that was a bad omen for the patient. 

To destroy the evil spirit of a human fcetus, some of the leaves 
in which food has been placed for cooking may he used as a covering 
for such foetus when buried. This will have the desired effect. 
There is nothing so inimical to tapic, or supernatural powers, as 
cooked food, or anything which has come in contact with it 

But in some cases these ntua kahic were not destroyed, but were 
cultivated, conciliated with offerings, and developed into war gods, 
in order that their power might be directed against tribal enemies. 
Such was the origin of the ahia (gods, demons) known as Te Awa-nui, 
Pare-houhou, Peketahi, and Te Rehu-o-Tainui, of the Tuhoe tribe. 

The terms tahe, whakatahe, mate-roto, and kuka are all applied to 
abortion. 

It does not appear that anything in the way of medicine was 
taken internally, in former times, in order to cause abortion, or to 
cure an>i;hing for that matter. But since the natives have observed 
the use made of such by white people, they have discovered (?) many 
cures, generally simple remedies, decoctions of herbs, etc., for most 
complaints, and also to procure abortion. A local native is famous 
for his skill in procuring abortion in this manner. Native treatment 
of disease formerly was essentially empirical, being based on observa- 
tion and experience alone, or such afflictions were viewed as the result 
of witchcraft. 
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The Whnre Kahn (FrKTT's Hofse) and the Wh/tre Kohanaa 
(Nest HorsE). 

As already observed, a very considerable amount of tapti pertained 
to birth, and this led to the segregation of the woman, who, for the 
time being, was looked upon as being " unclean," this being one of 
the meanings of the word (apu. 

The usual custom, in former times, was to erect a small, tem- 
porary shed, at some little distance from the village, and to this 
rude shelter the woman proceeded, together with her attendant, 
when her time drew near. This shed was known as a whare kahu 
(fcBtus house), sometimes termed whare irhakakahu. It ^^as an 
extremely tapii place, and no one save the comimnion (caretaker) 
of the woman, was allowed to a])i)roach it, except, of course, the 
tohinii/a, or priest. This was more especially the case if the ^^oman 
were of high rank and a rapoii, i.e., in the straw with her first child. 
When, after parturition, the woman was removed to the whare 
kohamja, her relatives and friends might visit her, so soon as the ta%m 
was removed from mother and chfld. This whare kohanga, or " nest 
house," as the term implies, was not a inide shed, such as the " foetus 
house," hut a better built and more comfortable place. 

A woman would jirobably he in the foetus house but a night or 
two before parturition, and would then be removed to the " nest 
house," together with her child. She would proceed to the whare 
kahu when she knew her time to be near, i)erhaps when the pains of 
labour began, or before. She might be one night in the foetus house, 
or longer, esj^ecially in cases of i)rotracted parturition (whakatifia) , 

The caretaker ai)ix)inted to look after the woman and take food to 
her while in the foetus house, is also tapu. She must remain with 
her charge during the time she is tapu, and may not leave the 
place, nor visit the village, nor approach any place where food is 
cooked, nor even come near any person who is 7ioa (common, void, 
not tapu). When food is i)repared for the lying-in woman, it is carried 
by a noa i)erson from the cooking place and deix)sited on the ground 
at some distance from the sacred ])recincts of the foetus house, the 
bearer returning at once. Not until that bearer has retired does the 
kai tiaki (caretaker) venture to fetch it. She will get it and carry it 
to within some little distance of the whare kahu, and there deposit 
the same. The woman will then leave the shed and come to the 
place where the food is, and there eat it. But the food must on no 
account l>e taken near the shed or the child. For it is cooked food, 
the most i)olluting and degrading thing known to the Maori, dangerous 
to life and disastrous to man's ])hysical, intellectual, and spiritual 
welfare. Should that cooked food be taken near the child while the 
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latter was in the state of intense tapii, which obtained before the 
performance of the tua rite, then the hapless infant would be tamaoatia, 
or polluted. That is to say the sacred life principle would be so 
polluted and endangered, and the child's welfare probably be utterly 
ruined. For it would be exposed to all the ills which assail man, it 
would be lacking in spiritual, vital and intellectual power and prestige, 
open to the shafts of magic, the six)rt of the gods, the food of Hades. 

And note that, when the food bearer brings and deposits that 
cooked food, the attendant is careful to wait until the bearer has 
retired before she goes for the food. There must be no suspicion of 
pollution of the tapUy no chance of any contact with ordinary people, 
no direct communication of any kind between the tapu of the foetus 
house and that danger-infested world where cooked food and other 
dreadful things abound. 

The term whare kahu or whare whakakahu is, to a certain extent, 
a figure of speech, inasmuch as, in fine weather, no shed at all may 
be erected, the woman giving birth to her child in the open. Never- 
theless, the term would still be applied to the place, and the same 
intense tapu prevail. The ivJiare kohanga is not nearly so tapu, as 
we shall see anon. It is not the place of birth, but a ** nest house " 
to shelter mother and child after the intensity of the tapu has been 
lifted, and until the mother, together with her child, return to the 
common world. The " nest house " is made more comfortable 
because the woman stays in it for a much longer i)eriod than she does 
in the " foetus house." 

Even now women are not allowed to give birth to a child in a 
dwelling house in a village, but go to a hut, or erect a tent, away 
from the village. It is deemed unseemly to utilise a dwelling house 
for this purix)se, and not right that people should hear the sounds of 
parturition. It must be borne in mind that most dwelling houses are 
of a communal nature, and in no case is domestic privacy so obtainable 
as among white i>eople. 

Labour. Whakaummac, Whakairhanau. 
Among native women giving birth is by no means the ordeal 
that it is to European women. It is suri)rising to white people to 
note how little fuss the former make over the matter, and how little 
it affects them in regard to the performance of their various labours. 
I have seen a woman go aside into the bush, alone, and shortly after 
return with her new born child, washed and wi'apped up in one of 
her garments. A woman here went into the bush one day to procure 
firewoo<l, and returned with a huge bundle of the siiine slung on her 
back. She walked into camp and squatted down that she might slip 
2 
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her arms from the swag straps, and so get rid of her burden. As she 
did so, her child was bom. But she never turned a hair. Quickly 
undoing some hidden tie or button, she allowed one of her garments 
to shp down and cover the child, thus saving the situation beautifully. 

A native woman never lies down when in labour, and cannot 
understand why a white woman should do so, saying that it is a 
most inconvenient and unnatural attitude to assume at such a time. 
In one case where native women of this district attended a white 
woman during her confinement, they tried to pursuade her to kneel 
in the native manner, but without avail. They were also surprised 
at the way in which their patient kept casting off all covering, and 
at her evident fear of results. In fact, they treated the whole alTair 
with derision. 

As already observed, a native woman thinks but little of giving 
birth to a child without any assistance from any i)erson. Still she 
usually has an attendant, who is useful in cases of difficult parturi- 
tion, which do sometimes occur. She kneels on the ground during 
her labour, and holds on, either to two stakes driven into the earth,* 
or to the knees of her attendant. The latter is the position usually 
assumed. The attendant squats down before the woman who rests 
her breast on the knees of the former and also clasps her tightly with 
her arms. The kneeling woman has her limbs apart and an old 
garment will be placed to receive the child. When the pains of 
labour {tuhakavmiiiae) are severe, the attendant, who may be a woman, 
or, in some cases, a near male relative, as a father, will exhort the 
woman to be patient and brave (" Kia vuinawanui! Kia kaha tc kuku 
i to vianatca," etc., i.e., advising her to take two short breaths and 
then a long one, to sustain the effort of expulsion). When there is 
much difficulty in parturition, the attendant, still in her sciuatting 
position, will press, or rub, her bare knees, with a downward motion, 
on the stomach of the labouring woman, in order to aid expulsion. 
In some such cases the child was pulled or eased out by the atten- 
dant. This attendant was sometimes changed in cases of difficult 
birth, as natives have a firm l^elief in '* lucky " attendants. A 
woman's husband sometimes attends her, but if the birth is not easy 
she will tell him to retire and to send her a capable woman — a ka 
kitea tc ngawari o tana irahinc i tikina, a ka whanau tc wahine ra. 
Ko tc mca pai via tc tvahiue c whakawhanait. 

" When a woman gives birth (vhakawhanan) to a child, the first 
thing is the whakamamae (labour pains). The next is the ara (flooding 
before birth), and the next is the act of parturition. Then the sex 

• Theso stakes, tormed tunitui u, are about three feet in heiKlit. Either one 
or two were used. 
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of the child is noted. If a male it is termed a tama-a-roa (an 
expression applied to a male child, perhaps to the first-bom only) 
and his name is Tu (god of war, for that term is used in connection 
with male children). But if a female, then she is a daughter of Hine- 
te-iwaiwa (the personification of the female principle in the genus homOy 
and of all labours, etc., i^ertaining to women) and the term 0-tawaha 
is applied to her. 0-tawaha is a pipt (cockle) bank at Whakatane, 
where women pass much of their time in collecting food." 

Another native, an elderly woman, said : — " In labour, the first 
thing dischai'ged is the kouawai, a whitish, light coloured object, like 
an egg. Then comes the drA (flooding), then the child, then the 
parapara (discharge of blood), then the whenua (afterbirth), and then 
more blood. The dr& is never absent. A child born feet first will 
prove to be unruly and troublesome." 

After parturition, a woman often betakes herself to a river or 
stream and emerses her body therein, lying on her back, and her 
attendant passes her bare foot downwards over the stomach, so as to 
assist in the expulsion of any whenua (afterbirth), or toto (blood clots). 

The placenta, or afterbirth, is termed wheniia. It has been 
described by natives as ** He timatanga noho no te tamaiti."^' It is 
taken away from the village and buried, as it is looked upon as 
being tapxi, as also is the place where it is buried, which is carefully 
avoided by the people. The village priest performed a rite over this 
placenta in order to cause the next child born to the woman to be 
healthy and vigorous, and to survive.. In olden times the new bom 
child was often wrapped in fronds of the fern vmuku (Asplenium bulli- 
ferum) previously warmed at a fire. Clothing was a scarce commodity 
among Tuhoe of the flaxless forest. 

There is no special treatment of the mother, if she be affected by 
weakness after parturition, except to supply her with food. All these 
natives concur in saying that formerly w^omen were very seldom ill 
during, or after, parturition. In olden times if, after birth, the 
I)assage was sore (tnehemea ka 7naki te tara), a small steam oven {umu) 
was made, over which the woman sat, in order that the steam 
might effect, or assist, a cure — " hai whakaptipu taua mea, hat 
whakaora.** 

If a woman dies in giving birth to a child, an almost unknown 
occurrence, the child is given to a woman in milk to suckle and tend 
— Ka ropetia te tainaiti. Rope = to tend carefully, nurture. If a 
woman dies undelivered, nothing is done to save the child. 

The term parapara is applied to blood discharged during or after 
parturition, or in menstruation. 

* A first abiding place of the child. . 
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Etve. This term api)ears to be applied to the placenta among 
some tribes (see Williams' Maori Dictionary), but is not so used by 
Tuhoe, who do not apply it to anything discharged before, during, or 
after parturition. Here it is applied to the womb : " Ko te eivc, koia 
te nohoanga o te tangata, o ia tanuiiti, o ia taviaiti, kotnei te whare o 
te tangata.'' The term eweewe-rau is applied to the wkeiiua, or 
placenta, while eweewe means a blood relation. 

Noho kahu. This term denotes the birth of a child still enveloi^ed 
in the kahu, i.e., born with a caul. A child so bom will, it is said, 
grow up pert and forward, and will be a famous fighting man. 

** When a child is born, and is seen to be covered with a greasy 
substance {vernix caseosa), we Maori people say that tliat substance 
represents the food consumed by the mother, and also that the mother 
has not been so virtuous as she might have been." 

Some very singular traditions are retained by tlie Maori in regard 
to the Caesarian operation having been performed in former times, 
but sucii are always located in some far distant land, inhabited by 
primitive people, who are often unacquainted with fire, or, if localised, 
are relegated to times long past away. 

In cases of difficult birth, great faith was placed in charms and 
invocations. Such a charm would be known as a tuku, but they 
differed in their nature considerably. An interesting one will be 
found in Sir G. Grey's ** Polynesian Mythology," and in which occur 
the names of Hine-tinaku, and Hine-mata-iti. The fonner is the 
same as Pani-tinaku, she who gave birth to the kumara, and to 
whom various invocations were addressed, while Hine-mata-iti 
was a younger sister of Pani, and also the origin, or personification, 
of the kiore (rat). This tukii was used by Hine-te-iwaiwa when in 
labour. 

In many cases of difficult childbirth, a woman would get her 
husband to xcanamja her ancestral descent, i.e., to reiKjat her genea- 
logical descent from the period of Darkness, the beginning of things, 
down to herself. If this did not cause the child to bo born, then the 
husband would repeat his own lino of descent down to himself, and 
this was generally effective, or ought to bo. For if the child was not 
born then, it was known that the woman's husband was not the 
father of the child. In such a case, the genealogies of 8usi)ected 
men would be repeated, until the right one was hit uj)on, when the 
child would at once be born. In some cases the woman volunteered 
the desired information, which greatly simi)lifie(l mattera, and 
shortened the proceedings. In this manner was Tutanekai, of 
Roto-rua brought into the world, as also Hangi-te-ao-rero, he who 
conquered the original i^eoplo of Mokoia. 
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Uenuku-rauin, sister of Tuhoe-potiki, man-ied and settled at 
Rangi-taiki. Here she l)ecainc with child hy a visitor, one Rangi- 
whakaeke-hau, of Rotorua, who, as he left her, said : '* When our 
child is horn, should it he a female, then name it after the rushing 
waters of Rangi-taiki ; but if a male, then name it after the drifting 
clouds." When Uenuku's time came, she was in sore trouble, and 
the wanaiiga was resorted to. But the repetition of the genealogies 
of her husband and others had no effect. She was near death when 
she said : *' Teyui ! Wamnmatia a Ramji-whakaekc-hau/' This was 
done, and the child, a male, was born. Thus it was known that 
Rangi was the father of that child, who, in accordance with his 
expressed wish, was named " The Drifting Cloud." And, in the days 
that lay before, that despised child became a somewhat dark cloud 
to his tribal enemies and made his name feared from Kainga-roa to 
the Sea of Toi. 

It is difficult to assign a cause for this singular custom of 
repeating genealogies down from the gods of old, in order to render 
parturition easy. It may be connected with the universal system of 
ancestor worship which obtained among the Maori. They were also 
rei)eated during the marriage rite. 

Among some tribes some singular beliefs obtain regarding birth, 
e.g., that female children are never born while certain winds prevail, 
and that some winds prevent any birth, be it a male or female child. 

The iho or umbilical cord is tied, sometimes with a piece of flax 
fibre, and sometimes by means of an overhand knot. Again, I am 
told that it was a custom to tie the cord in two places and then sever 
it betw^een the two ties. Should the severing be felt by the mother, 
it is looked upon as a bad omen for her. 

The umbilical cord has thi*ee names applied to it. The end next 
the child is termed the pitOy the end attached to the mother (? placenta) 
is called the raurii, while the middle portion is known as the iho. 
Should the cord happen to part (ka niotiL noa iho) towards the mother's 
end, such is termed a rauru inotn (a broken ratiru) and the mother's life 
will he in great danger, no one save a very expert tohunga (priest, 
wise man) can save her : ** He rauru inotu, kaoreepau katoa inai taua 
inea to rauru ; na, ka reke tc taniaitt, a ka pukiki.'* A rauru motu 
is when the rauru does not all come away, hence the child will be 
stunted and puny. On account of this belief, a sickly or small person 
is often termed " a rauru inotu.'' 

Another authority, an old woman, says : — " The cord is 
tied with a piece of flax fibre, and is cut at about four inches 
from the child's body. If cut too close to the child's body, 
there is formed thereon an unsightly lump. The end of th© 
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cord outtjide the tie dries up and falls off in about a week. Nii te 
imhu i whakataka vuii. It is carefully watched, lest it fall oflF 
unobserved and be lost, for this is the iho which is preserved and 
deposited at some si)ecial place. The cord is cut as soon as the child 
is born, and then the infant is washed. Were the cord not tied, a 
fluid matter would run, or be ejected, from the body of the child, 
and cause death. The cord is tied to stop {papuni) such a flow. 
Now, there are two inheniin, the one in which the child lies, and the 
one which is attachecl to the womb. When that comes away it is 
still attached to the mother. It is attached by the raurti. If this 
be severed, then the mother i^erishes. So the whetma is held by the 
rauru, but it all comes away after a time, and, if spread out, is seen 
to l>e about two feet wide. This is termed the eweewe-rau or 
kawekawe-ran. In late times, since the Euroi)eans have been here, 
we have used a certain decoction, which is drunk by women in order 
to cause the placenta to come away. It is made by boiling together 
leaves of the kopakopa (? Plantago inajor), clover and pororua {Sonchus 
oleracus) with some salt." 

The Maori was not acquainted with the function of the umbilical 
cord, but believed that the child received sustenance from the mother 
through the hollow part (wahi tamortw'') of the top of the head. 
Natives like to see a well formed head, a long head of regular form. 
Of such it is said that it has been carefully toto by the mother {toto 
— to chip into form). 

Te Iho-o-te-rangi (the iho of the heavens) is a name sometimes 
met with in Maori nomenclature. In Finnish mythology, the god 
Ukko, armed with a great bow of fire, stands on a cloud, termed ** the 
umbilicus of heaven," when fighting his enemies. 

If the iho has a knotted api)earance, it is l)elieved that the next 
child bom of the same woman will be a boy. The cord was cut with 
a piece of obsidian, by some old woman attending the mother, 
probably the grandmother of the child, or by the priest of the village, 
after which the child was washed. The term nuiituhi apiwars to 
signify the act of cutting the iho of the child. Waituhitanga^ te 
tapahanna o te iho ki te. ivhare whakakahu — the cutting of the 
umbilical cord in the foetus house. Then the priest would perform 
the whakanioe rite over the child. Taking it in his arms he rei)eat8 
a charm over it and then lays it down again. The following is a 
charm rei)eated over a male child, though api)amntly not a 

whakamoe : — 

Te kura i puta nmi i Hawtiiki 
Kill tuputiipu niuiui e k()o 
Ki:i tupiitupii roroji i» ktv 

• ^i'ahi Uimomo — foiitwiielloH. 
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E whana e koc ki uta 

E whana c koe ki tai 

E whana e koc ki te rangi nui c tu nei 

Kia mala, kia toa, 

Tau e riri ai. 

Ko tc rangi o tu nci 

Ko te papa e takoto nei 

Mau ka toa, kia toa koe 

I te po, i to ao, i te marama 

Mau ka hi tc pewa 

E hi te pewa 

Whenua puritia, whenua kia mau 

Ki tamoremore nui no Papa 

He aio. Toro hei. 

In regard to these rites, an old man said : '* When the iho of a 
child is cut and arranged, then charms are repeated in order to cause 
intelligence, cleverness, a clear mind, to enter and ahide with the 
child, as also to cause ignorance, dulness, etc., to he expelled and put 
away, like the severed cord." 

There were several ways of disposing of the severed iho. Some- 
times it was simply wrapped up in a piece of an old garment and 
deposited at the wahi tapu, or sacred place of the village. Or it was 
buried, or put under a rock, or in a tree, near the village, or at a 
resting place on some track, or on a hill-top, or on a boundary of 
tribal lands, in which case it seems to have been believed that it 
protected, to some extent, both the land and the child. In one case 
noted by myself, the iho was buried on the summit of a hill near the 
mother's residence, and on land in which she is an owner, and a post 
set up to mark the spot. 

When Pare-karamu, daughter of Paora Kingi, was born, her iho 
was buried at Pa-harakeke, on the tribal land of her people, and just 
on the boundary of the Maunga-pohatu and Tauranga Blocks. The 
place was marked by means of a wooden post, and is known as Te 
Iho o Pare-karamu. This post was ornamented with carving. 

Many place names originated in this practice of so depositing the 
umbilical cord of children, such. as Te Iho-o-Te-Ata, at Te Waimana. 
Te Iho o Kapuru is a place name at Maunga-pohatu, the iho of 
Kapuru, who flourished in that rugged land some seven generations 
ago, having been placed on a tree there. Te Iho o Tokotu is a tawa 
tree at Te Hue, where the iho of that ancestor was deposited. -These 
iho or pito were usually deposited by the side of a path used in 
travelling, so that the place might thereafter be known as ** The Iho 
of so-and-so." It was one way of keeping one's memory green in 
the land, as adopted by a people possessing no graphic system. At 
Te Pu-kiore, near Tara-pounamu, is a beech tree where many iho were 
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so deposited in fornior days, bein^^ thrust into crevices in the trunk 
thereof. 

When the pito is severed, it may be disposed of at once or, if it is 
intended to deposit it at some distant place, then it will be kept until 
it is convenient to take it there. To preserve it, the cord would be 
placed in a tahd koukou, a small gourd in which was kept scented oil 
for dressing the hair. The oil preserved the cord from decay. 

A totara tree on the Tahuaroa range, near my camp, was a famous 
urupa pito taviarikij or burial place for children's pito. Of this tree 
my informant says : *' When the pito fell ofif, it was wrapped up and 
taken to that tree, where many have been deposited in former times. 
A hole would be made in the bark of the tree, into which the pito ^ras 
thrust. Then the hole would be plugged with a piece of stone or, in 
the case of a chief's child, with a piece of the highly valued green- 
stone, or even with a worked ear ornament of the latter material. 
In olden days such trees were smeared^ with red ochre (kokotvat). 
When we obtained European goods, then bright coloured strips of 
cloth and handkerchiefs were suspended from the tree. I have seen 
that tree so ornamented in the days of my youth. I saw a hat veil 
hung upon it, wrapped round a branch. But we do not do those 
things now. The bark of the tree has grown over the holes formerly 
made in it. These iho were often deposited at some tawnata or 
resting place on a hill, by the side of a track, where people frequently 
passed. They were never deposited on flat land, but always at suoh 
places on ridges, places where all people liked to stay and rest {ka 
whaia ki te tawnata e vuxtihcrctia ana e tc katoa). Sometimes when 
the pito drops off, the mother will wrap it up and hang it round her 
neck. When the child begins to prattle (owhaowha), she will undo 
the wrapper, and if she has lost the pito the child will soon die. It 
is a sign. If not lost it is then taken away and disposed of." 

In the above case, the tree would be treated with regard, and 
ornamented according to native ideas, because of the tapu i)ertaining 
to birth and to all i)ersons of good family, and as a genenil mark of 
respect, but it must not be imagined that such a tree was wor8hipi)ed 
in any way. It was not a fetish, albeit a traveller would probably 
describe it as such. 

The term ihoy si)eaking generally, means the heart or kenial of 
anything. 

When the pito of a child came away, a rite known as umu 
whangai was performed. It was a sort of offering to the tapa of the 
child Qie whangai i te tapu o te tamaiti). 
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BiHTH MAKKS, etc. 

When the timiuiki (crown, dividing place of hair) is seen to be 
high up on the head of a child, it is said to be a sign that the next 
child born to the mother will be a male. But if it be situated lower 
down, or towards the side of the head, then the next bom will be a 
girl. 

The natives believe that if a pregnant woman sees some object 
which attracts her attention, and if she laughs at it (or is interested 
in it) that object will be transferred to, or depicted on, the child, the 
embr>'o or fcetus will l>e impregnated with it. But this only happens 
when the woman has just conceived, not after the child is formed. 
Should a woman in such condition be stnick with the appearance of 
a tekoteko (a grotesque carved wooden figure) and laugh at it, her 
child, when born, will be vevy ugly. 

Congenital stigmas of this kind are said to be not uncommon. A 
woman here has a strand of reddish hair among her plentiful growth 
of black hair, and she states that it was caused by her mother seeing, 
and being struck by, or interested in some maurea (a reddish tussock 
grass) which had been brought from Tarawera (it is not found in this 
district), during her pregnancy. 

Children are sometimes bom with dark coloured patches, termed 
ira, on the skin. They may be large or small, and are usually on 
the thigh (perhaps buttocks), side, or breast. They do not disappear, 
but remain until death. A daughter of Tukehu had the whole of her 
chest so discoloured. 

A child was bom in this district still enveloped in the membrane, 
I.e., with a caul {noho kahu), had one side of the face much discoloured 
{pango — dark), but in this case the mark disappeared, and a dark 
patch then api)eared on the child's breast. 

When a child was born of a woman of rank in the tribe, the 
birthplace was often marked by means of a few large stones. For 
the place would be tapu and it was not desirable that people should 
trespass on the spot. On a terrace at Tuhua, in the Kuatoki district, 
may still be seen the stones which mark the birthplace of Te Umu- 
ariki, a famous chieftain of the Tuhoe tribe and who flourished some 
three generations ago. 

Among some tribes it api)ears to have been a custom to bury the 
pito of a child and then plant a young tree on the spot. This tree 
served as a sort of viauri for the child, and by its vigorous or sickly 
growth betokened the vitality or otherwise of the child. This 
custom, however, did not obtain in this district. It is stated that at 
the birth of a Japanese baby a tree is thus planted and which must 
remain untouched until the marriage day of the child, when it is cut 
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down and the tim])er thereof is transformed into furniture for the 
young couple. 

Tapu OF Birth. 

As we have noted, a great amount of tapu pertained to everything 
connected with birth. Some first bom children were kept strictly 
tapu from birth, and not allowed to carry food or to perforzn any 
labour whatever. This would apply to the first bom male and female 
children of a chief's family only, but in a general sense a male is tapti 
and a female is nooy or common, i.e., void of tapn. Hence women 
are employed to take tlie tajni off, or make common, any tupu person 
or object. The adoption of Christianity put an end to the rites 
described in this paper, because such adoption implied the giving up 
of the gods of the Maori and tlie system of tapu, hence man became 
non, common, his sacred life principle is defiled, and the rites of old 
have no longer any power, or influence. It is a very modified form 
of tajm that we see now. The tun rite, which is performed in order 
to wluikajioa, or make common, mother and child, does not entirely 
remove the tapu from a first born child, but sufficiently so to allo^w of 
its being handled and nursed l)y women. If a male child is dedicated 
to the service of Tu, the god of wai*, that child remains tapu until his 
hands are soiled with human blood, i.e., until he has slain an enemy 
in battle. 

We will now give some account of the tua and tohi rites, as 
performed over the newly born child, as also of certain rites and 
ol)servances known as kawa or<i, tu ora, manri tuxxpd. 



{To ho continued.) 




THE TIPUA-KURA, AND OTHER MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THE SPIRIT WORLD. 



(By Lieut. -Colonel Gudgeon, C.M.G.) 



"TJlT the present time it would be difficult to find one European 
J who could give a coherent account of the Maori theory of the 
spirit world. The reason is obvious — the modem Maori knows 
very little more than his pakeha friend, and the few remaining 
tohnngas have either been badly instructed or they have forgotten 
the ancient lore of their people. The real Maori view of this subject 
can only be gathered from remarks that escajje them in ordinary 
conversation, and these, however peculiar they may appear to us, are 
not irrational. 

** The god of whom I speak is dead," said a witness in the 
Native Land Court. The Court replied, " Gods do not die." " You 
are mistaken," said the witness, " gods do die unless there are 
tohufujas to keep them alive." Here we have a thoroughly Maori 
idea, but it is not new. The sentiment is almost identical with 
that which an ancient writer puts into the mouth of a heathen deity 
— ** When the people cease to believe in you as gods, you are dead," 
Fortunately the Maori has not ceased to believe in his ancient gods 
and their natural allies and attendants — the taniwhn. tipiuiy and 
kura — not to mention the minor manifestations of the powers of 
the outer world. All of these have been kept alive by the tohmigas, 
and are very much in evidence. 

The word *' tipiia " may sometimes be translated by our word 
** demon," for it does occasionally bear that signification, but more 
often it would be better rendered by the expression "uncanny thing." 
All that is out of the common or that would seem to possess 
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unaccountable ix)\vers or \nrtues may justly be dubbed a tipua ; 
and under this heading may be included stones, trees, or even fish — 
provided always that the api)earance of the thing in question is suffi- 
ciently curious. We may take for example * Hine-ngutu/* This tipua 
is a simple knot of totara wood ; but Maori tradition asserts that it has 
for ages, l^eyond even the memoiy of tradition, revolved in regular 
circles in a pool of the Wheao River, but, unlike all other pieces 
of wood, has been unable to escai^e down stream. It is this suc- 
cessful conflict with the ordinary laws of nature that has established 
the right of Hine-ngutu to he considered a tipu-a. I have heard 
Maoris assert that they have exi>erimented by throwing pieces of wood 
into the same pool, and that these, after following Hine-ngutu for a 
few revolutions, have drifted do\\ii stream, leaxing this uncanny 
totara knot to continue its never-ending course. Hine-ngutu has 
7na7ia of a soi*t, and is popularly supposed to resent any liberties 
taken with her. On a certain occasion a party of the Colonial 
forces out on the war-path succee<led in noosing this tipua ^ and 
fished her up for examination. She was of course returned to her 
natural element without delay, but none the less the Maori portion 
of the force freely stated their conviction that misfortune would be 
the lot of some one or more members of the party ; and sure enough, 
within two hours heavy and unexpected rain fell, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the Maoris, who felt that they had escai)ed somewhat easily 
the wi-ath of an outraged tipua, and were, moreover, by no means 
displeased to find the unbelieving pakeha so decidedly in the wrong. 

As for fish tipuas, I liave heard of but one, and that was a most 
marvellous kahaind known to i)osterity by the name of Pururau. 
This tale may ijerchance be classcnl among "big-fish" stories; but 
the tradition is that this tipKa was first seen near Whangaparaoa, in 
the Bay of Plenty, and was easily recognised by the fact that a small 
tree grew from the back of its head, i)art of which was always above 
water. This uncanny fish was followed by a man and woman — 
Tanopatua and Manioe— who for some reason had devoted them- 
selves to its capture, and carried with them a net of great mana and 
sacredness, suitable for so great a inu'ixjse. 

This patient and long-sutTering pair followed their prey for 
months, hut wt^re imahle to efi'ect its capture until they reached 
Waingongoro, on the west coast of the North Island, where they 
were at last successful. The woman Mamoe is said to have cohabited 
with Te ilokato of Wluinganui, and this fact enables us to fix approxi- 
mately the date of the cai>ture, inasmuch as there have been thirteen 
generations since the time of Te Hokato- -prohabiy three hundred 
and fifty years. 
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Of quite another tyi)e is the Tipua Buawhango, who is popularly 
supposed to occu))y a cave to the south of Kawhia. Presumably 
Buawhango is a spirit, but no one has ever seen it. All that is 
known is this : tliat its voice has often been heard warning those 
who came to gather shell-fish to desist from injuring the offspring 
of the tipiui. I have not heard that any one required a second 
warning, and therefore this guardian of the ptpt-beds has not found 
it necessary' to i)ersonally interview intruders; and for this reason 
nothing is known of the social history or personal appearance of 
Ruawhango. 

One of the most interesting of all tipiuis is a rock called Uenuku- 
tuwhatu, which may yet be seen near the mouth of the Awaroa 
creek, in the harbour of Kawhia. This famous stone was, and 
perhaps still is, the possessor of peculiar virtue, and of old had great 
repute among childless women, who were wont to repair thither in 
great numbers ; and the efficacy of these visits may not be doubted, 
for there is yet a man living who is known as the son of Uenuku- 
tuwhatu. This is but one of many instances of Phallic worship 
among the Maoris. 

Papakauri is an enchanted tree, whose history is even more 
mysterious than that of Papataunaki, related in a previous article. 
It is, moreover, surrounded by such a web of superstition of a truly 
unexplainable nature that it will be difficult to make myself in- 
telligible to Euroi)eans. I am, indeed, conscious that the pakeha 
side of my brain does not understand the tale as related to me, 
whereas on the Maori side it is clear enough. I think I have 
already remarked that tipiuis are an exception to the rule, that all 
things are subject to the great laws that govern the universe. 
Ttpuas obey no law, whether human or divine, but are somewhat 
amenable to karaktas when uttered by a tohunga of reputation. 
With this preliminary warning, I will commence my tale by saying 
that at one period of its history Papakauri was a tree pure and 
simple, and that subsequently it became a tipiui ; but at what par- 
ticular stage of its existence it changed its nature and became 
possessed of a spirit is not known. Still less is it known why it 
did all those things which I am about to record, and all of which 
are matters of history among the Ngati-Mai-u of Hauraki. 

At that remote period when, as I have said, Papakauri was a 
tree, it grew and flourished at Oi)okura, near Okauia, on the Waihou 
River; but after many years it came to pass that this tree was 
uprooted, and lay where it fell for several generations, until a flood 
of more than ordinary magnitude floated the trunk down stream 
towards Haumki. With the tree came a certain iigarara known as 
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Hinarepe (probably a lizard), who, it would seem, was also a tipua^ 
inasmuch as on its way down the river it landed at Te Eonehu, a 
tunga uira\ and there bit a stone which was the shrine of the 
lightning at that place. Now, this act had the greatest possible 
significance, since the niere fact of biting any pbject has the effect 
of depriving the i)erson or thing bitten of his mana, and that mana is 
by such action removed to tlie biter thereof. Therefore this act 
of Hinarepe removed the mana (which in this instance was the 
lightning) from tlie stone at Te Konehu. This done, Hinarepe 
returned to Papakauri, and the two floated down stream until they 
reached Te Kairere, where the former landed and established another 
tiniga uira with the lightning taken from Te Konehu, and when it 
had done these things the two tipua floated out into the Hauraki 
Gulf and touched at Hauturu (Little Banier Island), where Hinarepe 
landed and passes out of this story. 

Papakauri, deserted by its familiar spirit, returned to the 
Waihou Kiver, and was moving ciuietly back to its old home at 
Okauia when it was seen by Maiotaki, a chief of the Ngati-Maru, 
who, being a man of experience, recognised that the log was a ttpua 
of great manu, since it was moving up stream against the current ; 
he therefore stopped it by a powerful incantation. Meanwhile, the 
chief Tamure at Okauia had missed his sacred tree, and had 
therefore oi^ened up communications with his gods in order to 
ascertain the whereabouts of this ernint meml)er of the tribe. In a 
very short time he was told that his tipua was at Waihou, ami he at 
once started off in his canoe in order to recover this much-valued 
spirit. While yet a long way ot!\ at Huirau, he stood up in his canoe 
and chanted a most i)ottMit Uijarc (s]h*11) of such mana that it even 
affected Maiotaki, who thus bocamo aware that Tamure was trying to 
recover Papakaiu*i. ThiMi began tlu^ gn^it struggle between the rival 
tohumjas. In vain Pa]mkiuiri struggled to free itself; the gods of 
Maiotaki hold it fast until Tamuro (who by this time had arrived 
upon tlu^ s(HMuO buti to oonfoss liims(>lf vanquished, and yielded 
gracofully. saying. " Yi>ii havo tun anri»stor, In^havo generously to 
him." 

ThtMlispiite luninK on^lod annoiibK. Maiotaki invited Tamure to 
his village, antl on th«» ItilloxNinj; nioinn»i: |u»rnutttnl him to obtain a 
sbanMif the liKbtninj: fiom tin* 'ibinip at To Kair«M*t». This done 
Tanuiri* rov<M'iM| hi-. Iu»m«I with lomo nl ihi' KanmMHs whirh had l)een 
propitiatoiN olVtMim:-. in rM|iitluini i iot<l n»inino«l to 'Vo Konehu, 
whtM**' he restoroti lh«» hf;htninM l«» 'h«« l.uu' .u that plaio CVrtain 
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it is that Tamure did not rob Te Kairere of all its inana for it is still 
a tnnga utra. And the lightning never fails to record the occurrence 
of any serious misfortune to the chief descendants of Maiotaki. The 
flashes were seen on the instant that Kohu fell in battle at Otama- 
rakau, and the same omen of death and disaster marked the fact that 
Whaiapu had been drowned off the island of Waiheke. 

I may explain that the expressions tunga uira or ma kayiapu are 
used to denote places where lightning is frequently seen to quiver as 
though hanging over that pai*ticular place, and these names have 
reference to one of the most deeply seated of all Maori suj^erstitions, 
viz., that every tribe of m<ina has one or more places where, in the 
event of actual misfortune hapi)ening to the leading members of the 
tribe, the lightning is seen to flash like a column downwards to the 
earth. It is said that the lightning does even more than this, that 
it will actually foretell coming misfortune, and that tohutigas who are 
learned in such matters could, by the appearance of the flashes, 
determine whether the misfortunes were present or to appear in the 
near future. Should men of the tribe be absent on some distant 
warlike exi)edition and meet with a serious reverse, the lightning 
would in such case notify the fact to those remaining at home. 
Tunga uira are not always tribal ; in some cases where the family is 
of exalted rank, it will be found that they are the proud owners of a 
place of this sort in their own right, and I need hardly say that it is 
a very great distinction, for if a family has a tmiga uira it is proof 
positive that their rank and social status is recognised not only by 
the powers above but also by those of the nether world. 

Flashes of lightning seen over one of the i)eaks of Wharepuhunga 
were of old regarded as an evil onien for the brave tribe of Ngati- 
Raukawa, and the same phenomeua seen over the hill known as Te 
Ihu o te Heruheru was an omen of death for the family of Wahanui. 
In all such cases it was held that the lightning spoke as a god to the 
l)eople of the land. 

Within or near the boundaries of the Tuhoe country there are no 
less than three trees that possess nuina of a very high class. Trees 
that are said to possess ix)wers that would seem to indicate that the 
Maori, like all other people of the east, had at one period of their 
history a tendency to worship the reproductive powers of nature. 

One of these objects of veneration, a pukatea tree known by the 
name of Puta-tieke, once grew in the gorge of the Otara river, at no 
great distance from Opotiki. This tree was hollow and was used as 
a place of dei)Osit for the bones uf the illustrious dead of the Panenehu 
tril>e ; so much so that when the tree fell to the ground some thirty 
yeais since it was found to be absolutely full of skeletons, and it seems 
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ix>ssible that tbe sacredness of these ^ones may have oommiinicated 
itself to the tree and hence ihe 'u<in^\ of Puta-tieke. This is, of 
course, a mere suggestion, but whatever the cause, cratain it is that 
the pilgrimages of childless women to this shrine were made with the 
Ijest possible result. 

Of even greater rejmiation tban the last is a hinau tree, which 
may yet be seen growing on the bank> of a stream called Horomanga- 
o-jx), about six miles from Fort Galatea, tbe tree itself being known 
as Hunahuna-a-ix). As to this tipuu, there is a tradition to the effect 
that it was brought to New Zealand in the canoe Utnpawa, by 
Kuiwai and Haungaroa. on tiie occasion of their memorable journey 
from Hawaiki, when those women came to warn Ngaton>-i*rangi that 
he had been cursed by Manaia. This tale is interesting, but I think 
the ^laoris have no faith in it. most certainly I have none, for the 
reason that the object of the two women in bringing the sapling is 
not mentioned, and Maoris do nothing without a definite object. 
They are, however, unanimous on the following ix>ints : that the 
tree is dirided close to the repots into two stems, one of which is 
termed the jjeka nuiroke, or withered stem, and the other the stem of 
life. Any woman who might desire to test the virtue of Hunahiina- 
a-ix) would proceed thither, accompanied by her husband and a 
tohunga of the tribe owning the tree, and when within a short distance 
of the sacred place would be carefully blindfolded and ordered to 
advance alone and embrace " the giver of live," while the tohunga 
invoked the aid of his ancestral gods, and closely watched the pro- 
ceedings in order tliat lie might l>e in a position to predict the result 
of the ceremony, which same, under ordinary circumstances, would 
seem not to have recjuired a prophet, inasmuch as if a woman had 
by chance embraced tlie withered stem, she must necessarily abandon 
all hope of offspring. 

In the course of this ceremony tliere were many matters that 
reciuired careful ohser\'ance in order to ensure success, but these need 
not he mentioned in this article. \Ve may, liowever, assume that all 
things being e<iual, the tree had uunut, for at Galatea there is a son 
of Hunahuna-a-po still living who is known by the name of Te Aria- 
te-Hinau, and as he has both children and grandchildren the tree 
may he said to he incarnate in their ])ersons, and hence wo have an 
instance of genuine nuimi Maori sin*viving even at the present day. 

At Ohaua-te-ningi, in the Huatahinia valley, there is yet another 
liifKtn tree of even create)* nnma than the foregoing. This tree is 
known as Te Iho-a-Katjika, and it has iM^on held to he sacred from 
the (Mirliest ptMiod ol" Maori hisloiy, and a good and sutVicient reason 
given for llie alleged sacredness. .Vcconling to tnulition, the ancestor 
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Irakewa left Hawaiki on the back of his ancestral taniwha, taking 
with him the thd of his f^randaughter Kataka, and, following the 
custom of his ancestors, on his arrival in New Zealand, chose this 
jmrticular tree whereon to hang this family relic. Some two genera- 
tions after this event the Mata-atua canoe arrived, bringing among 
others, Taneatua, the father of Kataka, who proceeded inland at once 
in order to secure ixjssession of unoccupied lands. During his travels 
chance brought him to Ruatahuna, and it came to pass that he sat 
down under this very hinan. Seeing that the berries were ripe he 
stretched out his hand to i)luck them, but as he did so a voice 
spoke saying, " Let me not be eaten for I am the iho of your daughter 
Kataka." Now, in thosa^days it would seem that spiritual manifes- 
tations were not uncommon, and therefore Taneatua betrayed no 
surprise, but thrust the berry deep into the ground saying, ** Ka 
whakato tamariki ahau " — I plant the seed from which children 
shall spring." From these words it has come that this hiTiau tree has 
been endowed 'with special mana over childless women, and even at 
the present day the Tuhoe tribe wrap the iho of their children in the 
leaves of the aute, or raukawa tree, and hang them on the boughs of 
this most sacred tree. 

Hinekura is a true tipua, for as much at the very best it cannot 
be said to be either ornamental or useful, but it is interesting. 
Hinekura is in fact a simple stone, red in colour, and if we may 
believe the tribes of the Wairoa, it may at any time be seen in the 
bed of the river of that name at no great distance from Opotiki. But 
however simple its api)earance, its mana is very great, and will be 
manifest to the meanest comprehension when I say that though 
Hinekura has been frequently carried off by hostile war parties, yet 
no one has ever succeeded in retaining possession of this female 
tipua. The tale told is to the effect that she can only be held in 
bondage so long as the eye of the spoiler is upon her, let him but 
wink and thereupon both time and space are annihilated and Hine- 
kura has occupied her old and solitary position in the bed of the 
Wairoa River and is laughing at her would-be masters. 

It will, of coui*se, be understood that I do not undeiiiake to 
describe all the tipua s or kuras of my acquaintance. Such a task 
would be herculean. The most that I can do under the circum- 
stances is to classify them and introduce the leading members of 
each family, to what I hoi)e may prove an appreciative public. With 
this preface I introduce the " Whatu-kura-a-Tangaroa," the most 
illustrious of all the kura clan. I must however, explain the specific 

* Umbilical oor^. 
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difference between a kiira and a tipua. The explanation is simple. 
The first named is useful, the second is merely uncanny. 

The Whatu-kura is an heirloom of the Whanau-a-Apanui tribe, 
still in their possession, and held in the highest veneration by that 
people. Like Hinekura, it is a red stone, but there the resemblance 
ceases, for the Whatu-kura has been carved by the hand of man, or 
rather of woman, in order to represent a Phallic emblem. This 
kura is rarely seen at the present day, indeed it is only exhibited on 
great occasions, such as the death of a man of rank among the 
Whanau-a-Apanui. In such cases it is suspended from the over- 
hanging gable of the tribal council house, at least such was the 
procedure in 1895, when Paora Ngamoki died. 

The life history of this kura is peculiar, the tradition being that 
it was brought from Hawaiki some 500 years ago by the ancestor 
Motatau-mai-Tawhiti, when the " Tauira " canoe brought that man 
and his following to New Zealand. So, also, the manner in which the 
Motatau family became possessed of the prize is distinctly outside 
the pale of ordinary experience. It would seem that a certain woman 
named Hine, having made a basket net, sent her two young daughters, 
Hine-titama and Hine-ahu-one, to cast the net into the sea in order 
to catch fish for the household. The girls followed the usual course, 
and when from certain indications they expected to find fish in the 
net they pulled it up, but found only a red stone. This stone they 
cast into the sea, and again lowered their net, but with no better 
fortune, for they drew up the same stone. This procedure was 
repeated several times, until the girls became alarmed at the perti- 
nacity of the tipua, and returned to the viliage and related their 
adventures, half believing that the mother had been ])ractising magic 
art at their expense. When they had finished their tale, Hine 
asked, " Where is this stone ? " and was told that it had repeatedly 
been thrown into the sea, wliere it then was. On receiving this 
reply Hine expressed her strong disapproval. " That stone," said 
she, " was your ancestor, and sliould have Iwon brought to me ; go 
again and endeavour to catch it." The order was obeyed and the 
Whatu-kura captured without dilVu'ulty and brought to Hine, who, 
after a careful insiKJction, said, *' This is a very great treasure, and 
by its aid large (piantities of fisli will be caught, provided that it be 
carved in a suital)lo manner." She then showed her daught-ers how 
the kura should 1h^ carved, and when this had Ihhmi done to her 
satisfaction, she stnit her daughters to tlie In^ach whicii is called 
Tai)a-tai-roa-o-nnwaiki, aiul tluMv. with appropriate invocations to 
Tangaroa, the Whatu-kura was tbnnvn into the sea at the 8iK)t known 
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as Hariki-o-Tonfia, with the result that 3000 fish ^^re taken at one 
haul. 

When the tidings of this miraculous draught of fishes reached the 
tribes of Hawaiki [i.e., Hawaiki in N.Z., not the Fatherland, is, I 
presume, intended — Ed.] a certain man named Kaurepa, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of Hine, requested her daughters to show him this 
wonderful kura. When it was handed to him he rubbed it against 
his nose, and then requested the girls to hang it up, so that all might 
contemplate the treasure at their leisure. Under various pretexts he 
persuaded the girls to accompany him on the road to his village, and 
en route managed to leave them so that he might return by a short 
route to the house and carry off the Jcitra. When Hine missed the 
kura she asked who had visited their village, and was told that 
Kaurepa had been there. Then said she, " That man has stolen the 
Wbatu-kura, but first go to the sea and seek information from the 
fish, they will make the matter clear to you." The first fish inter- 
viewed by the two girls was the kumukumu, who frankly admitted 
that he knew nothing of the theft ; they then asked the kahawai, who 
replied, "The stone is concealed about the person of Kaurepa." 
Fortified by this evidence the young women sought out the culprit 
and charged him with the oflfence ; but that hardened offender not 
only denied the charge, but called on the girls to bring him face to 
face with his accuser. Here, however, he fared badly, for the 
kahawai not only repeated his original statement, but also indicated 
where the stone was hidden. On this Kaurepa made a virtue of 
necessity by admitting his guilt and handing over the stone to its 
rightful owners. 

I may point out that the tribe feel no anxiety lest this relic 
of the past should be lost by reason of the sudden death of the 
custodian, for the Whatukura has a familiar spirit in the shai^e of a 
bird called the tiekey whose duty it is to ascertain and disclose to 
the person lawfully entitled to the custody the hiding-place of the 
Whatukura-a-Tangaroa. 

It is the proud boast of the Whanau-a-Apanui tribe that they 
possess the two most famous kuras of the Maori people — viz., Te 
Whatukura and the Kura-o-Taininihi — and they claim that both 
were brought hither in the Tauira canoe. To the latter statement 
the Arawa demur, for they claim Taininihi as one of the crew of 
their own canoe, and relate that they first sighted the coast of New 
New Zealand in the neighbourhood of Whangaparaoa, where the 
brilliant crimson blossoms of the pohutu-kaxca tree so excited the 
admiration of Taimnihi that he took off his kura (head-dress) and 
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threw it into the -^ea. with a reniark that it was old, and that new 
ones might be had in this land !ner>?iy for the trouble of gathering 

The meaning of the word "vhr.i* is not always clear; in some 
instances the word has a religious application, and in some an 
occult meaning, such as in the expression " kura huna,** which is 
used by the Maoris in the same sense as we use the expression 
** philosopher's stone.** In this instance the word is used to denote 
the parehura or war-bonnet of the Polynesians, a few specimens 
of which remain, and all of which are ornamented in front ^th 
the red feathers of some bird. This particular kura was cast ashore 
in the territor>' of the Whanau-a-Apanui. and there found and 
appropriated by one Mahina. of the Uri-o-Toi, or ancient inhabitants 
of New Zealand. About seven generations after this event we hear 
of this kura in the possession of the Hauiti tribe of Tologa Bay, 
where it was saved by Tutae-niaro on the occasion of the storming 
of the Tohoroa pa, when Tautini was slain. Long after this ^ve 
hear of it being in the possession of the Whanau-a-Apanui chief 
Pakipaki-rauiri, with whom, according to the Ngati-Poron, it was 
buried. This is merely an idea of the Ngati-Porou, which may be 
taken for what it is worth, for it may be that the Apanui people 
still have it in their possession. Whatever the present condition 
of the kura of Taininihi may be, it is clear that at one period it 
possessed maiia in a high degree, and that the sacredness of the 
kura communicated itself to the receptacle in which it was kept. 
According to Major Rapata, of the Ngati-Porou, the kura was kept 
in an oblong gourd, or something resembling a gourd, which had 
been brought from Hawaiki, and had become so sacred that when 
removing the lid to take out the kura the eyes of the man so 
engaged were carefully averted in order tliat no offence might be 
given to the atua within the gourd. 

When on the war-path, this enchanted head-dress was invariably 
worn by the chief of the family to whom it belonged, and was of 
exceeding value to the tribe, inasmuch as by the changing hues of 
its colour the tolnnujaH could foretell the result of the coming battle. 
If it glowed with a rosy crimson, success was assured ; if, on the 
other hand, its hue faded to a pale i)ink, then certain defeat could 
only bo avoided by a hasty retreat until such time as the kura 
regained its colour and the omens were favourable. 

Another kura of historical renown is that known as the *' Kura-o- 
Tuhaoto." Presumably this also was a head-dress, and at one time 
belonged to tlie Wairoa tribes of Ilawke's Hay that is, to the 
descendants of Ruapano, for the junior members of the Kahungunu 
woi*o haiilly likely to own a kura : but whatever the origin, it may 
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not be questioned that the Kura-o-Tuhaeto had mana of a very 
unusual description. We are told that when the warrior Tapua^ 
invaded Poverty Bay, he kept his presence carefully concealed until 
he could deliver his attack, and this disposition prevented his men 
from roaming about in search of food, so that they were nearly 
starved. In this extremity the chief ordered the kura to be exhibited 
to his followers, and, according to tradition, as the men looked 
upon this tribal heirloom the pains of hunger left them, and they 
felt marvellously invigorated. 

As for " Tipoki-o-rangi," I find it rather difficult to classify this 
member of the outer world. It is too useful to be called a tipua, and 
it is not quite a god ; but I think the Maoris would bo inclined to 
regard it as such, or at any rate as the shrine of an atica. Briefly, 
Tipoki-o-rangi is a gourd that has been cut in halves so that the 
upper portion forms a lid for the lower. This gourd, for some 
unknown reason, has been chosen by a very potent atua as his 
shrine, and this spirit it is that the Arawa invariably consult when 
about to engage in any very difficult or dangerous work. During 
the early part of last century the kaupapa or medium of this spirit 
was one Ngawene, the father of Hamuera Pango, of Rotorua ; but in 
more ancient times Te Rore was the high priest who expounded 
all the signs vouchsafed by the god. The method adopted in order 
to ascertain the probable fate of a war party was as follows : The 
lower half of the gourd was filled with water, and the tohwiga in 
charge of the proceedings invoked the aid of the deity until the 
surface of the water became agitated and small wavelets rose and 
fell. If none of the water was spilt, then it was an omen of 
complete success for the Arawa; if it flowed over one side of the 
gourd only, it was an intimation that both sides would suffer 
severely ; but if it flowed over all round the gourd, it was clear to 
all that the Arawa war party would be destroyed. 

Tipoki-o-rangi is not the only oracle of the Arawa. Shortly 
before the Mataipuku fight in 1836, when Te Waharoa and his alhes 
were known to be marching on Rotorua, the Arawa consulted their 
famous atua, Te Makawe, with the result that it was clearly pre- 
dicted that if they fought outside their pa on the first day of the 
attack they would be badly beaten. Ngahihi and Korokai explained 
the whole matter very clearly to the tribe, but some of the younger 
chiefs, with all the ari'ogance of the true Arawa, dechned to listen or 
obey the oracle. Then Korokai called on Te Purewa, a famous 
chfef of the Tuhoe, to consult his familiar, a lizard called " Peketahi." 
Te Purewa stood up and, in the presence of all, sent his atua away, 
probably to gather information ; and when the lizard god returned 
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it was in a dying condition, and the chief exhibited it and warned 
the warriors on no account to leave their p{t while the omens were 
against them. But who can hold headstrong men? When Te 
Waharoa appeiiivil, Mataiawhea led out the Ngati-Tura and Ngati- 
Ahuini, and lost not only his own life, but those of about sixty of his 
followers also. The warnings of the gods may not be disregarded 
with impunity. 

Maori suixM'stition does not limit itself to the taniicha kura and 
tipua only : the tendency to l>elieve in the sui)ematural is very wide 
indeed. For instance, the Maori firmly believes in the sacredness of 
the oldest horn of the an'ki ior iignate) line of the tribe — that is, of 
the senior line of descent in the tribe ; and from this conviction we 
can trace tlio origin of all their ideas connected with the tapu and 
mmhi of chiefs. If, moreover, we examine critically into these 
niatttMs, we shall tinil that the Maori view is both well founded and 
lo^'ical, inasnuioh as tlie saei*eiiness of the ariki is due to the fact 
that he is, l)y virtue of his birth, the shrine of an hereditary atfia, 
and t htut>fi)re his junver or miuui is sui>erhuman ; and for the sanie 
reason, anything brought in contact with his sacred |)erson would 
also luu'onje sacred, and tlierefore dangerous to mere common 
hmnanity. 

So, also, the Maori believes in the mana that is said to be 
h(»r(«lit.ary in all of the descendents of certain ancestors, of which I 
can ^ivo no hetttu' instance than that of the Waitaha, a small tribe of 
tlio Ilauraki (iulf, who are also known as the Whauwhau-harakeke.**^ 
The rndUd of this tribe is said to have been derived from a woman 
nanunl Irakau, and those who can appreciate her illustrious descent 
will readily understantl why she should have possessed ffiana in a 
high degree, for she was a veritable descendent of the sea-god, 
Taiif^aroa, not to mention other minor deities. On this ix)int I will 
not expatiate at any length, as I may have to refer to it again. I 
need only say that Irakau had inana over all the fish of the sea, 
including the whales, and that this unusual power was transmitted 
to her descendants. 1 have been told that Irakau derived her niana 
from her father, Kakataura, who was himself a great wizard, and had 
already proved his sui)eriority to ordinary men by preceding the 
Tainui canoe in her voyage to New Zealand, seated on the back of 
his ancestral taniwha, Pane-iraira. I am also aware that Ii*akau can 
claim descent on the mother's side from Wharewharenga-te-i-aiigi 
and other famous ancestors who belonged to the ancient trilnjs of the 
North Island, and therefoie 1 am not prepared to indicate the exact 

• Thobo «iit iilx)Ut \vitli the lca\eh of tho plunnuum Uuujc. 
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source of her mana, though I freely admit its existence. 

The power of the Whauwhau-harakeke is, so to speak, localised 
at the " Mauri ika-moana," of Rangiriri, on the shores of the Hauraki 
Gulf ; and I may explain that the word inauri signifies an altar, or 
better still, a shrine, and therefore we may interpret the expression 
as " the shrine of the sea-fish." All birds or fish have their vuiuri, 
before which the tribal tohungas must invoke the aid of the gods 
whenever the tribe has resolved to go forth to catch either birds or 
fish, for without these preliminary rites the mere efforts of man 
would indeed be futile. 

The vmuri of which I now write is a small sandbank, in 
shape somewhat resembling the back of a whale, and hence it is 
known as the " Iwi-tuaroa," or back-bone. The head of this so- 
called fish is directed inland and the tail towards the sea, the whole 
being overgrown, and the shape preserved by the creeping grass 
called tnatie. From the most ancient times this sand hummock has 
been regarded not only as a sacred place, but also as a veritable ika- 
inoana (sea-fish). It was here that those descendents of Irakau 
(who had touched the dead or had attended the sick, and thereby 
become dangerously tapu) would resort in order to purify themselves 
by ablutions and ceremonies suitable to a people who could boast 
that they were of the kawei ika-nioana (genealogy of the sea-fish). 

When a member of the Whauwhau-harakeke died, the relations 
were most careful that no leaves of green flax were used to bind up 
the body in the orthodox ix)sition for burial. On these mournful 
occasions only the carefully dried leaves of phormium teiiax or 
cordylhu were used, for as much as any breach of this rule would 
have prevented the whales attending the funeral feast. So, also, 
when the corpse was carried to its last resting place, the bier was 
tied together with dried flax, to the end that no offence might be 
given to the sea fish, who, all things being equal, would shortly be 
stranded in order to supply food for the feast. To ensure this happy 
result great care was necessary. For instance, those whose duties 
comi)elled them to come in contact with the dead, would purify 
themselves at the fnauri ika ^noaiULy but would return by the inland 
side of that shrine, and carefully avoid the path between the shrine 
and the sea. On the third or fourth day after these ceremonies, a 
school of whales would be seen heading for the shore at the Iwi- 
tuaroa, led by a fish known as the Ika tapairu, viz., the leading or 
directing fish, whose r6le it was to pilot his friends in such a manner 
that they could not avoid being stranded. Nqr would he leave 
them until thev were helplessly at the mercy of the tribe. Then, 
his work being accomplished, he would wriggle out of the shallow 
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water .and swim away rejoicing. When the Ika-tapairu had played 
his part in this tragedy, the tohiuuja of the Whauwhau-harakeke 
would walk slowly towards the sea, muttering as he went an invoca- 
tion suitahle to the occasion, addressed to Tangaroa (the Maori 
Peseidon), and, having reached the sea, would there swallow a 
mouthful of salt water, after which act of homage it would be 
im])ossible for any fish to escai^e the tender mercies of the children 
of Irakau, unless indeed by their own default. 

The i-ules observed on these occasions were ver>' strict, no 
unseemly selfishness or quarrelling was permitted, and if any one 
member of the tribe was prevented by another from obtaining his 
just share of the spoil, it was the duty of the injured man to go 
direct to the chief priest of the mauri and relate to him the circum- 
stances of his injury. Then, if the priest was satisfied that there 
had iKjeii greediness or selfishness on the part of anyone, he would 
l)roceed forthwith to tlie fish in dispute — which might, perchance, 
have l)een partly cut \\\) and a ix)i*tion in i)rocess of cooking — and 
would there offer up the karakia, called a toko, as follows : — 

Ko te U)ko o Tanc-iimhutu, te toko o Raiigi, 

Te toko o Tinirau, te toko o Maiiaia, 

I U)konn ai Tangaroa ki tai ra ; 

Nau mai c hoki, kei taoiia pukutia koo ki tc Raugi 

Pokokohua, kei taona koe. 

After this karakia, no matter how distant the deep water might 
be, or how mutilated the fish, it would begin to wriggle head and 
tail alternately until it reached the sea ; nor could this escape be 
prevented, no matter how niany ropes might have been attached to 
the fish as a precaution against such accidents, for the men holding 
the ro])es would be tumbled in heaps, one over the other, and the 
whale would find its way back to the ** Puna a Tinirau " at Rangiriri, 
which, as all the world must know, is the centre of the fish world. 

In the event of any ix)rti()n of the aforesaid fish having been 
cooked before or din-ing the (juarrel, its flesh would have no more 
nourishment in it than so much decaye<l wood, indeed, 1 have been 
told that it would be so tasteless that no one could possibly eat it. 
No reproticli would be uttered against the selfish man who had 
caused this loss to his family and the tribe generally. His punish- 
ment would 1)0 the silent reprobation of the tribe, who, being a 
primitive |)e()ple, with minds as yet unwaii)ed by i)olitics, held strong, 
though ])eculiar ()i)inionR on the subject of right and wrong. 

This tradition iis to the mamt of the Whauwhau-hamkeke 
(liscl(>st»s the fact that the death of any nienibor of the tril)e was not 
a conditiDn piecedent to stranding of whalos in the vicinity of the 
Iwi-tuaroa, for if any lohiDtija hapi>ened to wound himself, or be 
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wounded, and washed the blood off near that saored shrine, that 
very day would see one or more fish stranded. At least, such 
would have been tlie case up to the year 1845 or thereabouts, for 
since that date, says my infonnant, no Maori tribe has preserved 
its nuina. 

My tohuiiga friend is, however, of opinion that the descendants 
of Irakau have retained their nuina in one matter, and that is in 
immunity from death by drowning. Provided always that the 
parents of the i^erson in danger of such death had not neglected to 
instruct their child as to the mode of procedure in such cases. 
SupiK)se, for instance, that my friend — who is perhaps the only 
tohiuma left to his tribe — were to find himself shipwrecked in mid 
ocean. In such a case he would, as a warrior and learned man, call 
out in a loud voice. '' E toku tini i uta vie toku niano i te wai : ko au 
tenet y ka vuite au. E koro nui e ! tikina vmi au kawea ki uta/' 
At this call the taniwha Ihu-moana would instantly appear, and 
would be recognised by the fact that he has a hollow place at the 
back of his head large enough to hold several men, an admirable 
dispensation of nature, enabling the taniwha to dive under drowning 
men and cleverly catch them in this well-like cavity.* This benevolent 
monster has never failed to bring the descendants of Irakau safely to 
land, provided always that those whom he sought to save had the 
decency to refrain from doing certain things, which my friend the 
tohunga classes under the head of ** keeping their mouths shut." 
For instance, there must be no expectoration in mid ocean, no matter 
how nasty the salt water might be, for that is a matter that no well- 
conducted taniwha can submit to. Furthermore, when Ihumoana 
and his human freight have reached the shore, it is beyond all things 
necessary that those saved should recognise the assistance given by 
Tangaroa to his descendants. The shipwrecked men were required 
to gather a handful of seaweed from the shore and caiTy the same a 
short distance inland, and there deposit it with appropriate thanks- 
giving, while they there gathered some weeds or grass which they 
cast yito the sea as a solemn offering to Tangaroa. Should this 
ceremony of thanksgiving be forgotten or neglected, then such 
careless or imbelieving men would do well to remain for the future 
on dry land, for the reason that if they should subsequently require 
the services of Ihumoana, they would call upon him in vain ; for such 
is the nature of Maori gods that however loving or generous they 
may be in their deahugs with men, they none the less will require 
some recognition of the benefits they may confer. 

• Oh my myriads of thu laud and my thousauds of the water, behold 1 perish. 
Oh mv friends oome to mv assistance and take me to the shore. 
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Ak to the mana of the WbAc-ar ii aji- ■" .irfchri?ke, my bnesad. speaks 
witli DO uncertain soan<L He ^aysw " < jnly ihcee persons erf the 
kawei-ika-moarux who forget :o eall for ^sssc^cee. <»' Are ignorant of 
the proijer method of so doing, by reasjc oc ;k negieded education, 
can be drowned at sea : and iberef jd^ n was siuu when the Maori 
King Tawhiao contemplated a journey :o Rngiand, he turned a deaf 
ear to the remonstrances of Sir Gei:>r^ Grey, who pcHnied out that 
Tawhiao was about to leave during the stormy seskson. The king 
knew that he was a descendant of Irakau. and as such had mana 
over the great fish and taniwha of the seas, and therefore oould not 
be drowned, for no matter where he might be wrecked Ihumoana 
would \)e at hand, and would, witnin three days, bring him safe and 
HOund to the shores of New Zealand. " 

The 'd\fC}ve sentence contains the opinion of a very learned man. 
whf>He name he forbids me to disclose, lest his fellow tribesmen 
should learn that he had given me information that ought not to have 
iKHjn furnished to a mere pakeha. He, I mav say, is a man of 
reputation, one of the few remaining tohungas who are capable of 
explaining the myths that obscure the truths contained in old Maori 
tra^^lition, and hence it is that he is exceedingly cautious lest he should 
1m5 accused of having been paid money for the information given. 

Wary deeply rooted in the Maori mind is the belief that the 
spirit of de)>arte<i ancestors are in constant attendance upon living 
man, always subject to the proviso that the men have sufficient 
7fui7w to warrant the attendance of the ghost folk, the evidence of 
Hiujh a man j)ossossing the required vuiyia being manifested to the 
worlfl by the fact that his action was governed by common sense 
and prudcmco. Under such circumstances, any man has a right to 
doinand and ()Xi)ect assistance from the spirits of his ancestors. 
ThoHCi spirits are benevolent by nature, for they were once men ; 
but in tho Maori conception of Nature there are supernatural beings 
who, in Hpito of their somi-human ai)i)earance, are wood demons 
puro and sitnplo, and not to be confounded with the turchu, or red- 
luuidod dwarf folk. The latter are described as a simple, harmless 
ra(M\ who fear the light of day above all things, but whose deeds 
of darkiums wore ever of the most harmless description, even though 
it bo adunlted that they did occasioually carry off women and 
eliildron. Such people have, in the opinion of the Maoris, survived 
until eouiparativeU reo(»nt times, frequenting the dark forest-clad 
vnllevH of n»t>unt!iiiis, s\\v\\ as Pirongia, Moehau, and other places 
uittioddeii b\ the UMKanetitied foot ol the white man. As to the 
wood dtMuons, the taltw told are most anuising, more especially 
whou rolatevl )>> a trained Maori orator, with all the dramatic foixse 
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natural to the man and his language. The legend of Tukoio and the 
atiui is an instance ; but it is not possible to reproduce the tale as I 
have heard it from the lips of Tuao, chief of Upper Whanganui, 
for the English language does not altogether lend itself to such 
fantastic tales. The Maori is more suitable, because more orna- 
mental ; moreover, it lends an air of truthfulness to the narrative 
which will be found wanting in our more prosaic tongue. 

It would seem that this Tukoio — who, by the way, was an 
ancestor of old Tuao — was engaged in spearing birds in the dense 
forest that fringes the banks of the Whanganui River,- and while 
thus employed saw moving towards him that which appeared to be 
a )fiohoao (wild man), whose long hair trailed upon the ground. For 
some time the chief watched this strange being, himself unobserved, 
and noticed that though unprovided with weapons, the demon 
darted out his very long arms at each bird that came within reach, 
and never failed to transfix it on his long finger-nails, which were 
as sharp as speai- heads. Now, Tukoio had been bom and bred 
in the midst of danger, and, as a descendent of Ruatupua, could 
fear no living man, but none the less he trembled in the presence 
of this strange being, and would have retreated had such a course 
been possible ; but it was not, for his first movement riveted the 
attention of the atuu, who charged him without the least hesitation. 
Tukoio recovered his courage at once, and met his foe half way ; 
with his left arm he parried the thrust made at him, and with 
a single sweep of his greenstone axe severed the atuas arm 
at the wrist. Little cared tlie demon for this misadventure, for, 
crying " I have still a stump," he again thrust at Tukoio, and by 
so doing lost his arm at the shoulder. In this way the combat 
continued until the demon had lost both arms and legs, and then 
Tukoio ended the fight by dragging his foe to a big root whereon 
he cut off his head. A very joyful man was our chief as he gathered 
up the long hair and threw the head over his shoulders, for no man 
might deny his prowess while he could produce such a head; and 
therefore he resolved that the head should be most carefully dried in 
an oven and preserved among the tribal heirlooms. But as he strode 
along with his ghastly burden the head spoke, saying, " E tama nia ; 
kua toto au " (my childien, I am being dragged off). This exhibition 
of supernatural power was too much for Tukoio's nerves. It was not 
within his experience that severed heads could speak ; he therefore 
hastily abandoned his trophy and tied in panic to his tribe, to 
whom he related his surprising adventures. Each warrior seized 
his weapons and followed his chief to the scene of the combat, but 
to their great astonishment neither head, arms, legs, or body were 
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to be seen. Only a great pool of blood testified to the truth of 
Tukoio's tale. A close search was then instituted and the fact 
made manifest that the demon, aided by his wife, had succeeded 
in joining himself together, and that both had taken refuge in a 
cave on the hill known as Puke-tiotio. From this place they were 
smoked out, for, says Tuao, " There is nothing so objectionable to a 
god as fire "; and hence the dislike to have cooked food brought 
near any place sacred to them — unless, indeed, the food be dedicated 
solely to their use by those tohumjas who are the servants of the 
gods. 

** Hun*y is the devil," says the Arabic proverb, and verily there 
is truth in that proverb, for I find that 1 have neglected to mention 
one of the most important of the numerous branches of the great 
tipiui family. I allude to the birds, forasmuch as it is a matter 
of tradition that certain members of that family have displayed 
rare quaHties, bordering on the mai'vellous or, indeed, the super- 
natural, and have thereby qualified themselves for inclusion among 
the tipua clan, or perhaps among the atuas. 

The celebrated tut bird (Tane-miti-rangi) is an instance of bird 
viana. This tui was the familiar spirit of the chief Iwi-katea, who 
lived in the Hurunma pa at Te Wairoa, Hawke's Bay. Tradition 
alleges that this bird was possessed of more than human intelligence, 
for not only had it an extensive knowledge of those karakia which 
compel the assistance of the gods in any human project, but it also 
ix)ssessed the highest form of maiui, the evidence of which is the 
power to slay human beings by the rites of whaiwhaia (witchcraft). 
For these reasons Tane-miti-rangi was greatly coveted by the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, one of whom (know^n to tradition by the name of 
Ngarengare) was so ill-advised as to take advantage of the absence 
of Iwi-katea and most of his merry men and attempted to ccary oflf 
the bird by force of arms. Far better would it have been for 
Ngarengare had he left this demon bird alone, for the Maori Nemesis 
is swift to act, and very soon that chief found himself a fugitive 
among the Whatumamoa, of Hawke's Hay, most of his followers 
having been ignominiously slain by the disciples of Tane-miti-rangi. 

Another very famous /«/ was that known to the Waikato tribes by 
the name of Takaha. This bird was owned by the people of 
Mauuga-tautari, and as an instance of its remarkable sagacity it is 
related that w^hen the Hay of Plenty chief, Apanui, visited Maunga- 
tautari, the i)eople of the pa asked one another, " Who is this 
stranger"? 1 need hardly say they did not ask that question of 
Ai)anui, for no Maori of old ilays could possibly have committed 
such a breach of good manners. They would have murdered him 
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without compimction ; but that is quite another matter — a more 
question of environment. The situation was embarassing, but 
fortunately the bird heard his friends debating among themselves, 
and solved the difficulty with these words, " Uia te nmnuhtri me 
kawai te knti, te whera, te hana, ko Apanui," By this speech the 
Waikato learned the identity of their famous visitor, and were so 
much pleased that they then and there made him a present of the 
bird, and shortly after gave him a wife from their tribe, for such was 
the hospitality of those days. 

The birds I have described so far have been classed as ttpicas 
by reason only of their great sagacity, bordering closely on the 
marvellous ; but there are other birds which would seem either 
to have been spirits of departed ancestors or absolute monstrocities 
who may not be classed as tipnas, from the fact that they were in a 
measure useful to the tribe whose fortunes it pleased them to follow. 

Of this nature was the celebrated Kai-a-te-Hihi, a parrot with 
two heads who, it is said, was the guardian spirit of Wharo, sur- 
named the man-eater, an important chief of the two tribes Ngati- 
Maniapoto and Whanganui. The value of this two-headed parrot 
will be recognised from the following tradition : After the Ngati- 
Maru had murdered the great warrior, Tu-Te-Mahurangi, Whanganui 
and Ngati-Tama rose to avenge the outrage, and under the chiefs 
Tangi, Te Pomua, and Whakaneke attacked the Ngati-Rora, at 
Parepare. There they slew many i)eople, including Te Ngarara- 
moerua, and in order to assuage the grief of the family of the 
murdered chief they took the heads of the slain to his sister, 
Pare-tuhaia, who lived at the Wairere pa with her husband, the 
Wharo aforesaid. Now, Wharo being a man nearly related to both 
parties, was to either of the belligerents a man of importance, foras- 
much that his kinship prevented him from taking an active part 
in these tribal quarrels ; but he recognised that his wife was deeply 
interested in this particular war- party, and therefore sent her to 
point out a place where tiiey might camp. While thus engaged, 
a message came to Pare from her husband, saying, '* I have seen 
Kai-a-te-Hihi on the wing — the bird that never flies unless urged 
thereto by the spirits of men who are about to die. His appearance 
is a sign of deatli and disaster ; it will, therefore, be well to warn 
your relatives to be on their guard." This timely warning put 
Whanganui on the alert, and no precaution was neglected, for such 
warnings are from the go<ls. Sure enough, at grey dawn on the 
following morning 600 Ngati-Maniapoto fell upon the handful of 
Whanganui, anticipating an easy victory. But the gods do not 
always favour the big battalions; nor did they do so on this occasion, 
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for of the Ngati-Maniapoto the chiefs Hore, Ngaihi, and Rangi- 
tuataka were slain, the latter being the ariki of all Waikato, and of 
all the chiefs of note; only Wahanui saved his life by hasty and 
ignominious flight. 

It will be noticed that each of the demon birds I have described 
had its own special use or i)eculiarity, thus the appearance of 
Kai-a-te-Hihi was simply a sign of war, and pressaged no si^ecial 
disaster to those to whom it appeared. It is, however, otherwise 
when the demon kawau (cormorant) of the Tuhoe tribe makes her 
appearance. This bird is known as Hine-Ruarangi, and tradition is 
responsible for the assertion that she was at one stage of her existence 
a daughter of that ancient ancestor Toi, the wood eater, and therefore 
ancestress of all Tuhoe, they being better known as the Ure-wera. 
Tradition does not say how or why the transformation from the 
woman into the cormorant was effected, but it is probable that when 
the woman died her spirit chose to take that particular form of 
re-incamation ; only one thing is clear, that ever since the death of 
the woman misfortune or death has been the doom of any member 
of the tribe to whom she apiieared in her cormorant form. When- 
ever she leaves her haunts in the dark valleys of Tuhoe-land and is 
seen to fly over either village or war party, so surely will the chief 
of that village die and great disaster overtake the war party. Of 
this baleful influence many instances might be given, but as Mr. 
Best has already written in the ** Otago Witness " on this subject, 
I will refrain from repetition. 

I have already mentioned that under certain circumstunces duly 
set forth, Maori gods will assist men in their worldly undertakings, 
but it must not be inferred that they are always complaisant, they 
can and will punish as well as reward. There are traditions that 
show^ that any infraction of the law of tajm will be punished with 
remarkable promptitude. 

The tale, as I have heard it, shows that there was a god called 
Te Ririo, whose abode was at Te Matahina, on the sloi)e of the 
Kaimanawa Mountains. Now, this god can-ied off" Te Hau-ko|)eke, 
a member of the Ngati-Awa tnl)e, and was moved to this act of 
unceremonious abduction by the fact that the said Hau-kopeke had 
eaten the sacred food called ie matatapu. I may here explain that 
the matatapu is food that a tohuiina may dream of as having been 
presented to him by the gods. This foo<l may be a man or a pig or. 
indeed, anything eatable whatsoever, so long as the fact that it would 
presently come into i)ossession be revealed in a dream. Wlien it 
was made manifest that such a gift would be made, then it behovcHl 
the tohnnga to bear the fact carefully in mind, so that when in due 
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course the fiift came to hand, it mi^ht he solemnly dedicated to the 
use of the god who had, without douht, provided it for the henefit of 
the tribe. The system in plain English w^as, that the god should 
partake of the essence of the food and the tribe of the substance 
thereof, an arrangement that suited both parties. If, however, the 
tohwiga, whether from neglect or impiety, failed to perform the 
ceremony of whangai han over this food, then he might fairly be 
said to have eaten the matatajni. Such was the case in this instance ; 
Te Hau-kopeke had neglected the ceremony, and had thereby incurred 
the anger of the god Kirio. 

It is not alleged that anyone saw the old tohunga carried off, but 
his cries for assistance were heard as he was whirled through the 
tree tops on his aerial journey towards the Kaimanawa Mountains. 
When the tribe realised their loss, the old men and tohuTigas 
assembled round the tribal tnahu (altar), and there, standing in a 
circle at intervals of a fathom and a-half, girt about with fern leaves, 
they remained in an attitude of supplication, awaiting the pleasure 
of the angry diety. For seven nights Te Hau-kopeke was missing, 
and for all that time the priests and elders stood round the altar 
silent and without food ; hut on the seventh, day Te Ririo took 
compassion on these obstinately holy men, and returned Te Hau- 
kopeke to them, not in any spirit of love or gentleness, but with 
little ceremony, seeing that he was thrown through the tops of the 
low trees, and fell heavily to the ground just outside the kainga. 
Small cause for w^onder that the old man had one thigh broken, and, 
according to this veracious chronicle, he was otherwise injured. 

To the belief that it was good policy to propitiate the tribal god, 
we may trace the origin of those instances of human sacrifice of 
which we have record among the Maoris. Probably this custom 
was more common in Polynesia than in New Zealand, for the true 
Maori, notwithstanding his ferocity of character, did not lightly 
sacrifice men or women ; his mind was of the practical order, and 
did not permit him to waste men for merely prospective benefits ; 
but there were occasions on which it became the duty of the tribe 
to sacrifice some one or more persons as a whmigai-atua, in order to 
give eclat to some great tribal work. When Ngati-Whakaue rebuilt 
their great pa at the Pukeroa, all the tribes in that vicinity lived for 
a while in a state of apprehension, for they knew full well that some 
victims would be required to sanctify the work, nor did they breath 
freely until the blow had fallen on Ngati-Tura. 

Occasionally these sacrifices were dictated by mere vanity and 
love of notoriety, for it is recorded in an old song [see J. P. S., 
Vol. xiii., p. 158] that when Taraia migrated from Turanganui 
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to Hawke's Bay lie, :\rVr t^-r^^-eTir.: T'r.^ ikr.cient tribes of that 
land, built a house, and :r. rtier i.- :nipn?$s hi<5 subjects with 
a flue sense of h\< m^mi-r, c.i'i^ied hi* in fare daughter to be 
placed under the main i.*«>?t •::' lie iiomse. By this act Taraia 
acquire^l a cheap hut useful rvrTitAti-m amons the Deighboaring 
tribes. I say cheap beeai;^ i: "ris been *hown in the Native lAnd 
Court that thoufih Taraia <l:'i TP^K^bly .?nier trhis barbarous thing to 
be done, yet it was not carrievi 01:. :he chiA was rescued by one of 
the workmen, wh^ secreteti her ur.:il >fce had grown to womanhood, 
when he took her to wife aRvl ;ive«.l happily ever after. Meanwhile 
neither the hou^ nor Taraia were a hir the worse for the rescue ; 
the matter was kept nuiet. ami :he tather'-si reputation as a !«avage of 
the ver\- first cla>«i was presen-e»l. 

A lavish sacrifice of human life has lately been disclosed on the 
ancient site of the pa calie<l Tawhiti-rahi. that is on the proper left 
bank of the Opotiki River. Tlie present owner of this place, while 
levelling the old ditches of the fort, thought it advisable to dig up 
the. huts of some old puriri iVitex h' ttora 1 1 <) ix)sts that had at one 
time sup]K)rted the palisades of th.e pa. The^^ butts, though nearly 
two feet in diameter, and of a wood that is held to be almost 
indestnictahle, were, with the exception of a small core, found to be 
more dust. But the levelling revealed the interesting fact that no 
less than thirteen skeletons were found in such positions as to 
waiTant the belief that they had l>een placeil in the holes at the 
same time as the ])osts, and were probably burie<l alive. The Maoris 
of OiK)tiki have occupied the district for the last ten generations, 
but have no traditions as to these skeletons, they, however, assert 
that Tawhiti-rahi was Imilt by those whom they drove away from 
the district. That the original pa was of very ancient date may be 
inforr(}(l from the fact that the hones I have mentioned crumbled 
into (lust aft<»r a few day.s' oxi)osure to the air; only the teeth 
remained intact, covt^red with beautiful white enamel, but so worn 
by the constant du^wing of fern root that in many cases the fangs 
extended upwanls within a sixteenth of an inch of the surface of the 
tec^th. From this fact I think that we may assume that even at that 
remote (lat<» the strong common sense of the Maori had asserted 
itself, and that they had selected only very ol<l i)eoi)le to endow the 
palisades of their pa with the mana recpiired. 

The Hacrilice of human victims may, in certain cases, become a 
matter of n(»cessity, in ord(»r to ensiu'o the safety of the tril)e, if it 
had (experienced scmmous reverses in war. In such a case it l)ecame 
a nnitter of life and death to those concerned, that the tribal deity 
Hhould 1m) propitiated ami his concurrence obtained to their schemee. 
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During the war between the Ngai-Tai tribes and the Whakatohea, of 
Opotiki, the latter were twice defeated with great loss. Now, from 
the Maori point of view, such a disaster could have resulted only by 
reason of the anger or indifference of their tribal god, and hence that 
deity had to be propitiated, no matter how great the cost. In this 
extremity the tribe consulted their great priest Puna-hamoa, and he, 
after a long consultation with the powers of the nether world, 
announced that all of the half-caste Ngai-Tai then living among the 
Whakatohea must be sacrificed to appease the wrath of the god 
Tama-i-waho. The tribe consented to be guided by the priest, and 
repressing all feeling for those so nearly related to them, slew the 
half-castes. This action had the very happiest results, for when the 
two tribes next met in battle at Te Ahi-tarakihi, the Ngai-Tai were 
terribly defeated, and in the next affair at Te Awahou were almost 
wiped out of existence. 

Very whimsical tasks were occasionally imposed upon the tribes 
by their gods. Just before the fight at Te Awahou, Puna-hamoa 
intimated to his people that they would be victorious, but that 
Tama-i-waho required that the last thing killed on that day should 
be a fish. Accordingly, when the Ngai-Tai had been pursued and 
slaughtered as far as Torere, the whole army of the Whakatohea 
devoted itself to fishing, and did not desist until it had caught a 
kalmwaiy which was forthwith offered to the god in order to avert 
future ill-fortune. 

The most politic and useful of all the superstitious institutions 
of the Maori people is that which involves the rites of tapu. It has 
always seemed to me that this institution, with its far-reaching 
ramifications, must have been the conception of a very gifted mind, 
for, as a governing factor, it is very superior to the Hindu institution 
of caste. It must, moreover, have been initiated during a period of 
civilisation, to which the Polynesians have long been strangers, but 
with which at one period of their history they were sufficiently 
familiar. 

The highly civilised European, who is prone to assume that he 
alone of all men is without superstition, can have no conception of 
the value of the tapu to an old-time Maori community. Let us, 
however, consider the subject, remembering that in the Maori tribe 
we had a condition of society that can hardly be said to have existed 
elsewhere. The Maori was a man whose traditions and education 
tended only towards two ends — viz., obedience to the gods and man- 
slaughter. They were a i)eople proud of their descent from those 
very gods, whose paternal care had enabled their forefathers to cross 
the broad ** Sea of Kiwa" with impunity, and perform feats of 
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navigation that ai*c without parallel in modern timed, and ohiy td be 
(Hiualled by the Vikings of the North Sea. But they were a hHUghty 
denioctacy, and, notwithstanding the natural respect felt for the 
eldest bom and for unblemished i>edigree, would not hesitate to 
dei)08e their own chiefs when the occasion appeared to demabd 
extreme measures. Moreover, the Maoris had neither written Iawb 
nor police, and were deeply impressed with the dangerous con- 
viction that it was not only a duty, but also a virtue, to Uphold their 
blood relations against the whole world, no matter how heinbUB the 
offence of those relatives may have been against the unwritten llitr 
or customs of the country. 

It will be freely admitted that such a race of men would, under 
any circumstances, be difficult to manage, and yet we find that ih 
their own pas or villages they were as obedient, orderly, and law- 
abiding as any statute-ridden Anglo-Saxon ; and that ftuch order 
prevailed among such a fierce and turbulent race ought to be 
susceptible of explanation, and I hold that the power of thi tapn 
was the chief factor by which the difficulty wus solved. 

There are many forms of tapii^ each of which has itfc own 
special value ; but the greatest among them is the personal tapu, 
which must necessarily accompany high birth, and w^hich ift almost 
invariably combined with the 7)M7ia that the gods never fail to 
befitow upon those whom they select as rulers of men. A ohief 
of this type w^ould of course be dangerous to his own tribe, foras- 
much as mere contact with his followers and inferiors would probably 
slay them out of hand very much as the lightning may blast a tree. 
Be it remembered that such a man, being the eldest son of many gene- 
rations of eldest sons, had for unnumbered generations been sacred, 
and was therefore sun-ounded by a halo of tapn, regarded with the 
utmost veneration by his people, and obeyed in all lawful thin^^s 
without question or murmur. Had the power of the tapu ended 
here, it would still have had important results, for, as I have said, 
the Maori is naturally impatient of control, and prone to acts of 
violence on small provocation, and hence a giant stride had been 
made In the art of government when the man who became chief 
of his tribe b> right of both heredity and election was also invested 
witli a sacred chamcter. In such a state of society the fear of death 
did not exist as a sentiment ; but the fear of the tapu did, and 
therefore the Maori obtained the restraining principle, without which 
peace and onler could not have been ensured among the many 
families of which the tribe was comi>osod. 

Occasionally whole districts were declared to be tapn on Tefy 
slight and on what we should deem to bo insufficient grounds. 
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Suppose ih*t a child had been drowned in any river and the body 
not immediately recovered. That river would be declared tapu, 
and, in addition, the parents would by the law of muru be robbed 
of all personal property, as a gentle and salutary warning to be more 
careful of the tribal i)roperty, for such was the position held by a 
child. 

I do not contend that every imposition of the iapti conferred 
a beneiit on the tribe, but I do hold that this ceremony had the 
effect of a mental discipline, teaching the Maoris the greatest of all 
lessons — that of self-denial and subordination. The subject is one 
that might be treated at some length, but I do not now propose to do 
more than mention it in connection with other Maori superstitions. 

In addition to the very natural dread of the avenging spirit- 
world that was undoubtedly felt by those who had broken the tapu, 
they had also the certainty before them that any act of desecration 
or even infringement of the law of tapu would be promptly avenged 
by the secular arm of the tribe. During the Waikato war a very 
great chief of the Ngati-Maru, of Hauraki — Te Moananui — pro- 
claimed a tcipu over the road at Wai-patu-kahu. This was probably 
done to annoy those members of his tribe who wanted to join the 
Waikato against the pakeha, since it forced them to make a long 
detour; but whatever the reason, it certainly did inconvenience a 
good many people, who nevertheless submitted gracefully, excepting 
only one, Beihana Te Putu, an influential chief of Ngati-Whanaunga, 
who, being on his way to Waikato, and presumably in a hurr>^ 
ventured to ride across the tapu. Unfortunately for him he was 
seen and pursued and his horse shot under him, and though he 
succeeded in escaping, three more shots were fired at him as he fled 
for his Ufe. Let no one think that Eeihana felt that he h%cl been 
ill-treated; on the contrary, he felt the greatest possible respect for 
the way in which Ngati-Maru guarded the tribal niatui. 

The Maori is second to none in his belief in the eflicacy of 
charms, especially those which are supposed to govern love affairs. 
Indeed, their creed amounts to this : that given a tohunga with the 
requisite knowledge and Jtuina, apy man could be made to love 
any woman, and vice versa. I have myself heard of two historical 
instances of this nature, and in each case the method adopted was 
the ^me, and sufficiently curious to warrant the narration of the 
tradition. 

Seventeen generations ago there dwelt on the Titii-angi Hill, 
near the prasept town of Gisbonie, a chief called Tahito-kuia. Now, 
at one of Uie u^ny gatherings of the Turanga tribes this man had 
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seen a girl of the Pane-nehu clan, from the Bay of Plenty, wfaose 
name is known to posterity as Tao-putaputa, and had fallen deeply 
in love with that young woman. There is an air of truthfulness about 
this tale which is quite in acconl >/v'ith the old proverb, "that the 
course of true love never does run smoothly," for Tao-putaputa was 
about the last woman on whom our chief should have set his 
affections, inasmuch as the relations existing between the two 
tribes were somewhat more than strained, and therefore he dare 
not approach his lady-love, and had no means of pleading his suit. 
Under these embarrassing circumstances, he had recourse to the 
ancient priestly lore of his ancestors, for he was fortunately a man 
learned in the karakia of the Maori i)eople, and could therefore call 
ui)on the i)owers of the outer world to aid him. To this end he 
procured a sea-shell and breathed over it certain incantations, which 
had the effect of inducing a spirit to enter therein. He then threw 
the shell into the sea at the mouth of the Turanga River, using 
these words, '* Si)eed thee as a messenger to my love ; be not dis- 
mayed at the raging sea or breaking waves, for thou art the messenger 
of a chieftain's love. Let the south wind si)eed thee, and the north 
wind favour thee. Depart for Opape " (the home of the Pane-nehu). 
Now, it was the work of the women of Opape to gather shell-fish 
from the rocks and sandy bays w^hen the tide was low, and there- 
fore Tao-putaputa and her comi)anions were so engaged when they 
noticed an exceedingly fine shell. Each of the women in turn picked 
it up and examined it and threw it away, until at last Tao-putaputa 
took it in her hand. Then the spirit knew that it had found the 
right woman, and would not he denied. In vain the girl threw the 
shell from her, in whatsoever direction she turned there was the 
shell ; the other women had gathered food for their families, but for 
her there was only this demon shell. "Alas," said she, "I am 
haunted by a mischievous si)irit, and nmst susi)end the shell round 
my neck to keei) it out of my sight." By this means she was able 
to see and gather other shell -fish ; hut the spirit was hard at work, 
and soon the girl became restless, and experienced an indescrible 
longing for something — she knew not what. That night, however, 
the object of her desire was revealed to her, for in her sleep she saw 
Tahito-kura, and irom that moment ho was ever in her thoughts. 
At last, so strong was the impulse that she deserted her tribe and, 
travelling alone through forests and over mountains, reached Turanga- 
nui, where she found her lover and became his wife and the anoes* 
tress of all the people of the l^^ast Ct>ast. 

A very similar talc is told of one Koipae, a chieftainess of the 
Ngati-.Apakuni. This woniiin was seen and heloved by one of the 
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Nga-Puhi, who being unable, for tribal reasons, to communicate with 
the object of his affections, caught a hawk, and by the power of his 
karakiuy compelled it to fly into the Waikato country, where it found 
Reipae and other women of the tribe sitting outside their houses. 
The hawk hovered over them until it had attracted attention, and 
then it dropped a feather that fell upon Reipae. Within a very few 
days the woman realised that she must follow the fortunes of the 
Nga-Puhi chief, of whose very existence she had but lately become 
cognisant. Impelled by this sentiment she journeyed northwards, 
alone and unattended, until she reached the object of her affections. 

In each of these cases the leading idea would seem to have been 
that mere contact with something that had been charmed for a 
special puri)ose, would induce the frame of mind desired. The same 
idea governs the course pursued by a wizard, when he is bent on 
bewitching a victim to his death ; only in this instance it is necessary 
to procure an article that has belonged to the doomed person, no 
matter what it may he. This object is called an ohongaj and by its 
means the hau or spiritual and intellectual essence of the victim is 
acted uix)n, and his or her death effected. 

Any article purporting to describe Maori manners and customs- 
would be incomplete without some mention of the science of rnakutu 
(witchcraft), for there is no form of sui^erstitious belief in which the 
Maori places more implicit reliance. He believes that there are 
certain i)ersons who have power of life and death over others, and 
that they obtain this power by virtue of their knowledge of certain 
rites and forms of invocation by which mahgnant spirits may be 
compelled to enter into and compass the death of the bewitched one. 
My readers will probably regard this statement as a monstrous 
absurdity, but none the less it is a fact that I could, until lately, 
have removed any Maori out of my way by giving a sufficient 
consideration to some great tohunga in order to secure his friendly 
co-operation. In very obstinate cases I might possibly have had to 
let the doomed man know what I had done. It is well known that 
the late chief of the Ngai-Tai, Wi Kingi, a most intelligent man, 
beheved that he had been bewitched, and died like a man and a 
Maori, killed by nothing but makutu. 

There are some tribes in New Zealand who have but httle 
knowledge of the science of witchcraft, but there are others, for the 
most part, the descendants of Toi-kai-rakau, the ancient people of 
the land, who are notorious professors of the black art. They are 
the Tuhoe, Ngati-Awa, the Ngai-Tano, of Waiapu, and the Whanau- 
a-te-Haemata. Naturally enough, I have, during a long residence 
among the Maons, heard of many instances of bewitchment, but I 
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know of QQ more interesting case than tlie following : — : 

A young chief, whom we will call Te Moana, being smitten by 
the charms of a certain damsel of the same tribe, became painfully 
aware that the course of true love seldom runs smoothly. The 
relations on both sides strongly objected to the match, and it c%me 
to pass that the lovers, with that strange obedience to the will of the 
majority, which is such a remarkable feature of Maori social life, 
agreed to part. Before doing so the girl drew from her finger the 
marriage ring of a former husband, and gave it to her loyer, 
saying, " Keep this for my sake, but should you be the first to marry 
you must return it to me. If, however, I should be the fir^t to 
m^rry, then you may keep the ring." With this understanding tl^e 
two parted, ^nd very shortly after the young woman, whose feeUngs 
had evidently not been deeply involved, married clandestinely, i^pd 
soflaewbat more than a year after her example was followed hy Te 
Moana, but openly and in the sight of all men. Then the girl called 
on Te Moana to return the ring, but he held to their compact, and 
refused to deliver up the keepsake on the grounds that be knew that 
she had for months been privately mamed. On this refusal the girl 
vqwed vengeance, and as a preliminary measure called to her aid a 
South Sea Islander named Friday, who had the reputation of being 
e)^cee4ingly learned in the black art. Now, this combination c^gaiAst 
the life of Te Moana was real enough, but it was not known tQ thftt 
man until revealed to him in a dream. That night, while in a dreaoi- 
li)(e trance, he saw the girl interview the Kanaka and offer hip;^ a 
reward if he would pnly bewitch the dreamer. Friday at first refused 
to take the matter in hand, saying, '* I am Hying among these pf^>p^e 
aud cannot betray them." The girl was, however, importunate, a^d 
finally offered her ally ten pounds. This large sum of mcii^ey 
effectively dispelled any scruples that Friday may have had, for in 
his dream Te Moana saw him go direct to a i*unning stream, where 
he muttered the incantations suitable for the meditated crime. 

Qn the following morning Te Moana related his nuitakite to all his 
friends aud relatives, and announced that he was about to die, and 
belying thus declared his intention, did absolutely depart this life QH 
the third day thereafter. Meanwhile Friday, disturbed in mind by 
9^^ evil con^ience, and justly apprehensive for his own safety, had 
fled in the direction of Taupo ; whither he was shortly after followed 
by certain relatives of the deceased named v^p^tively Peke afid 
Tahana. These men overtook the fugitive, and being without fear 
of any law whatsoever, oitj^er human or divine, tied him hand and 
foot, bound him securely to his saddle, and literally i)acked him l>ack 
to the Otautu village wheuce he had fled, and where his victim was 
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lying Btill imbnried. About this i>erio(l some busybody must have 
conveyed notice of Friday's cuptine to the authorities at WelHngton, 
who on their i>art communicated with Mr. Konrick, R.M., and probably 
requested him to enquire into the very irregular proceedings of Te 
Moana's adherents, and if possible save the man Friday. However it 
may have oome to pass, certain it is that Mr. Kenrick appeared unex- 
pectedly on the scene, accompanied by a gentleman whose knowledge 
of the people of that district and their language was invaluable at the 
time. 

When the Government officers reached the village they found 
that all the neighbouring tribes liad assembled to lament over the 
deceased, but Friday was not to be seen. Mr. Kenrick oi)ened the 
proceedings by informing the mourners that the Government had 
received information to the effect that they had kidnapped Friday, 
and that he had reason to believe that the man was held in durance 
by thetn ; he therefore demanded that the captive should be produced, 
in order that he might be questioned as to the treatment he had 
received. After much prevarication it was admitted that Friday had 
been captured, but every man agreed that they did not know where 
he then was. The general impression seemed to be that he had run 
away to the bush. One man went so far as to pretend to go in 
search of him, but this pretence was too thin. It was therefore 
made clear to the whole tribe that if Friday was not forthcoming it 
would be presumed that they had destroyed liim, and in such case, 
however painful the duty might be, the kidnapi)ei's must be arrested. 
This speech simplified matters, and tlie Maoris, after a Httle further 
search, made for the sake of ap])eamnces, announced that Friday had 
been found, and that he would ap])ear when he had completed his 
toilet. Meanwhile the Maoris emi)loyed the time at their disposal 
in cajoling or frightening their captive, for wheu at last he appeared 
and was asked whetbor or not ho was in bodily fear of the Maoris, 
or wished to leave them, he rei)lied doggedly, * Why should I fear 
them?" and added that lie had no desire to leave. Under lliese 
circumstances nothing could be done, but when taking leave Mr. 
Kenrick warned the peo])le of the village that they would he held 
responsible for Friday's safety, since, whatever their present attitude, 
he had no reason to doubt that their original intentions had been 
murderous. 

It was subsequently ascertained that before Mr. Kenrick an*ived 
in the village, Tahana had actually been told oft' to execute Friday, 
and that the ceremony only awaited the arrival of the last party of 
the deceased's relatives, wiio arrived l>efore the Magistrate left the 
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It may, ])erhai)8, be asked why the culprit in this case should 
not have been executed, and to this I can only reply that in dealing 
with Maoris the Government of New Zealand have always been 
subject to fits of spasmodic virtue, during which they have done 
strange things. 

Friday may be considered a very lucky man, as on such occasions 
the criminal does not always escape the penalty of his evil deeds, nor 
is he invariably jwotected by the Government of the coimtry. He 
sometimes finds that such crimes are avenged in a ver>' summary 
and complete manner. Only a few years ago at Mataora there 
occurred a case of witchcraft that ended in the death of a member 
of the Tuhoe tribe This man, whether with or without reason, 
believe<l that he had been bewitched, and so believing died, accusing 
a certain tohiinga of having compassed his death. Now the Tuhoe 
are about the last people in the world that it is safe to injure, for 
sfjoner or later, satisfaction they must and will have, but, like all 
Maoris, they can bide their time whenever they find it expedient to 
do so. 

It so happened that about the date of this man's death there was 
a party of the same tribe living in the neighbourhood of Mataora 
engaged in the congenial occupation of gum -digging, and these men 
conceived and carried out a carefully laid scheme of vengeance that 
was infinitely creditable to them as a Maori tribe. It was quietly 
ascertained that the men of Mataora would for a week or so be 
engaged in fishing on certain banks or shoals at some distance from 
the mainland, and, further, that the offending tohun^a did not as a 
rule accomi)any the fishing-party. On this information they laid 
their j^lans, and after i)rocuring a few large and one light swift 
canoes, they watched until the Mataroa fishermen were well away 
from the land, and then taking one of their i)rottiest girls as a decoy 
they paddled along the shore to the village. 

On their arrival they were met by the tohunoa and welcomed, 
and they then explained that they had come to visit their fellow- 
tribesman. This they did in order to throw the villagers off their 
guard, by ])rofessing ignorance of his death ; and the tohnnga fell into 
the tra]) by saying that the man they sought was some distance 
inland planting |X)tatoes. Tuhoe inetended to be satisfied with the 
explanation, and fraternised with their hosts, the girl making herself 
si)ecially agreeable to the tohinma, so much so that when they hade 
good-bye to Mataora, that functionary followed them to the beaob. 
Here some of the visitors got their canoes afloat, while others 
lingered near the doomed man. Suddenly, at a signal from the 
canoes, the tohnima found himself on his back, tied hand and foot, 
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and the next instant he was thrown like a pi^» into the before- 
iTientionod swift conoo, which was at once paddlect seaward, and 
wlien sufficiently far from land to make things certain he was 
ruthlessly thrown overboard and left to drown. 

His murderers made the best of their way to their own country, 
satisfied that they at least had done their duty, and since that day no 
member of the Tuhoe clan has visited Mataora, nor, i)erhaps, would 
it be quite safe for any one of them to do so, for even though the 
relatives of the iohwiga could be brought to admit the justice of the 
retribution, that admission could not affect the duty they owe to 
ihemaelves and tribe to kill some man of the Tuhoe, and balance 
aoooimts a la Maori. 
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Minutes of Meeting of Council. 
The Coancil met after the Annual Meeting on 30th January, 1906. 

Present : The President, Messrs. Fraser, Corkill, Kerr, Newman, and Skinner. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed, and correspondence, 
etc., read. 

The President reported that application to the Japan Society and Philosophical 
Society of Cambridge had resulted in the receipt of back volumes of their transactions 
for some years past. 

New Members: — 

370 Victor 8. Lardelli, Whangara, Gisborne, N.Z. 

371 The Field Colombian Museum, Chicago, U.S.A. 

372 G. H. Scholetield, N.Z. Times Office, Wellington, N.Z. 
Papers received : — 

276 Takapau historical notes, by Tanguru Tuhua. 

277 South Wairarapa historical notes. Major Tunui-a-rangi. 

278 The Tipua-Kura. Coin. W. E. Gudgeon. 

279 Hunakeha. W. T. Morpeth. 

280 Origm of Aitutaki Tatoo. Colu W. E. Gudgeon. 

Messrs. Corkhill, Fraser, Samuel, and the President were appointed a 
deputation to wait on the Technical School authorities to see if any arrangement 
could be made in reference to a room for the Library. 

The following List of Exchanges was read ; — 

1868 La AUtmino Tenna^ Real Acadenda^ c^c, de Barcelona. 1905. 
1864-8 Memoriast Real Academia de CieHcias y Artu^ Barcelona, 

Vol. v., 9 to 13. 

1869 Quun»land Geographical Journal. Vol. zx. 

1870 Public Library y MeWourne. Catalogue of Current PeriodkaU. 1905 

1871 Franciso MartoneU y Pcna. Biography. Barcelona. 1905. 

1872 Transactions, New Zealand InstituU. Vol. xxxvii. 1905. 
1878 Transactions, Canadian Institute. Vol. viii., 1. 

1874-6 Na Mata. October to December, 1905. 

1877-80 Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. i., I. 

2, 3, 4. 1906. 
1881-2 Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. Ixxiii. Pt. 1 and pt. 3. 
1888 Bishop's Museum, Honolulu. Directors' Report for 1904. 

1884 Bishop's Museum, Honolulu. Fauna Hawaiiensis. Vol. iii. Pt. 4. 

1885 HibberVs Journal. October, 1905. 

1886 The Negritos of ZanihaXes. Dept. of Ethnology, Philippines. 1904. 
1886-7 American Antequarian. Vol. xxvii., pt. 2, 3. 1905. 

1888 Journal, Anthropoloijical Institute, (treat Britain and Ireland. 

Vi.l. XXXV. 1905 
1889-91 Bulletins ct Memoircs, Societe de Anthoropologie de Paris, xv., 

pt. 16 ; xvi., pt. 1 aud 2. ' 
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1892-5 Tfie Geographical Journal. September to December, lOOo. 

1896 Transactions, etc., Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. No. 25 

1897 Blockade of Quebec in 1775-6. 

1898-1902 La Geogr.iphic, April to August, 1905. 

1903-4 MitUilungen, Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, IVien. xxxiv., 6.; 

XXXV., 7. 
1905-6 Records, Australian Museum. Vol. v. 6, vi. 2 
1907 Journal, Royal Colonial Imtitute. December, 1905 
1908-12 Revue de VEcole d^Anthr&pologie de Paris. Aug. to Dec, 1905 

1913 Transactions, Wisconsin Academy. Vol. xiv. pt. 2, 1904 

1914 Annual Report, Smithsonian Institutian. 1903 

1916 University of California, Die Morpfwlogy of the Hupa Language 

1916 University of California, History and Organisation of the Depart- 

ment of Anthropology. 1905 

1917 University of California, Basket Designs of the S.W. Californian 

Indians 

1918 University of Montana, Report. 1905 

1928 University of Montana, FresidcnVs Report. 1903-4 

1921 Bijdragcn Taal Land Volkenkunde, dw, Koninklijk Listituut Deel 

Iviii. 

1922 Inventaris van vooncerpcn alkomstig van de Gajo atas en Bata- 

klandrn, The Hague 

1923 Tijdschrift coor Indische Taal-Land-.-n Volkenkunde, Batavian 

Society of Arts. Deel xlviii. pt. 2 

1924 Notulen van de Algnwene en Dirccticvergaderingen. Deel. xliii., 

pt. 2 and 3 

1925 Tjeribowsch Welboek. Deel. Iv. ITOS, 

1926-28 Proceedings, Cambridge Philosophical Society. Vol. x., xi., xii. 
1929-31 Transactions of the Japan Society. Vol. ii., iii.. iv., v.; pt. 1 
and 2 of Vol. vi. 




HE KORERO TATA! MO HOREHORE PA, I 

TE TAKAPAU. 



Na TaNGURU TUHUA I TUHITUHI. 



..^^E KUPU whakainaranmtanga ki nga putake korero o nehera, 
1(0 no te tau 18G5 i wliakainaramatia ai e Tuhua ki au, ki tona uri, 
ko Tanguru Tuhua o Te Takapau, koia tenei : 

Ko te putake niai o tenei tipuna o Whata, ko Pou-heni. He 
tamaiti a Pou-heni na Paikea. I te whakatupuranga niai i a Pou- 
heni, ko Turanga-nui-a-Rua to ratou whenua nohoanga, kei te takiwa 
o te tai-rawhiti, nie era atu whenua, to ratou nohoanga. 

A, i te whakatui)uianga niai i a Pou-heni tae noa ki te whakatupu- 
ranga i a Whata, ka tuaono nga wliakatupuranga. ka eke a Wliata ki 
runga ki tenei wlienua noho ai. Ka nolioliia e ia tetelii o nga puke 
whenua i te takiwa o nga maunga nei, ko Rangi-tapu-a- Whata tona 
ingoa. Ko tona nolioanga tona i te tiniatanga o tana noho i te 
whenua nei. 

A, i te wa i a Whata ka nolio tutuiii ki nmga ki te whenua nei, 
ka tipu tetahi pakanga i waenga-nui i a raua ko Tongo-whiti ; ko te 
putake o ta raua tau-wluiinga, mo te nioana tuna, nio Whatunia. Ka 
korero a Tongo-whiti, ko te rarangi hiwi o te takiwa o te whenua e 
noho ra ia hei i)oa tatairanga hinaki mana, mo nga tuna o Whatuma. 
Heoi, ka rongo a Wliata i to whakaaro o Tongo-wliiti e tango ana i 
te moana mana anako. 

He mahinga tuna i taiia wa tonu ; ka mahia e Tongo-whiti nga 
po, kia roroa ; ka niahia hoki e Whata nga rarangi liiwi kei runga i 
te whenua e noho ra ia hei tatairanga hinaki mana. A i te otinga, 
ka tikarohia to po e Wliata kia tero ai te awateatanga. Heoi, riro 
ana te moana i a Whata, riro tonu ako i a ia te mftna o te moana. A 
waiho tonu iho hei kupu whakatauki mo a matou tii)una, " Ko a 
Whata tatai hinaki i puta ki waho, ko a Tongo-whiti i pae-a-rau." 
Koia i tapa ai e Tongo-whiti to ingoa o tona w^henua ko Paeroa, 
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A, i muri iho o te whakatupuranga mai o nga uri mokopuna a 
Tongo-whiti, ka kohunitia a Te Awariki e Rua-tainore ratoii ko toua 
iwi. A i muri iho ka ngakia e Ngaroroa te iiiateuga o tona i>apa, o 
Te Awariki, ka hinga te parekura ko Ti-kauka-nui, ka mate a Rua- 
tamore me tona iwi. Ka tuatia te ingoa o te whenua e noho ra nga 
uri mokopuna o Tongo-whiti, ko Wai-kopiro-o-Rua-tamore, a e mau 
nei taua ingoa tae noa ki tenei ra. 

A, i a Whata ka noho tuturu ki runga ki te whenua e kiia nei e 
ia he pa tunga hinaki nana, ka tipu mai tona uri ko Whatonga ; ka 
moe i tana wahine, i a Hau-karanga-roa, a, no te whakatupuranga 
mai i te tamaiti a Whata, i a Whatonga kuao, e rima nga whaka- 
tupuranga ki tona mokopuna, ki a Rakai-maro. 

A, ka moe a Rakai-maro i tana wahine, i a Hine-rau-te-kawa, o 
te taha Rangi-tane. A, ko te kapitiranga tenei o te aitanga a Whata 
ki roto ki te taha Rangi-tane ; ka tuturu ta ratou noho i runga i te 
whenua, nei ano he iwi kotahi ratou. No taua wa ano ka tuatia e 
ratou etahi o nga ingoa o nga hiwi kei runga o te whenua e noho ra 
ratou : koia tenei a ratou ingoa i tapa ai ; ko Te Pokaka, ko Hore- 
hore, ko Puena, ko Puke-totara, ko Ruru-whango. 

Heoi, i taua wa tonu i a ratou e noho huihui na, ka mahia e te 
Aitanga-a- Whata, e Rangi-tane iwi hoki, a Horehore pa, hei pa mo 
ratou. A ka noho huihui ratou, a, e rua o ratou karanga ingoa iwi, 
ko Te Aitanga-a- Whata, a ko Rangi-tane. A, ka tipu mai i roto i o 
ratou whakatupuranga, ara, i te moenga o Rakai-maro i a Hine-rau- 
te-kawa, ka puta mai a raua uii tokotoru ; ko Piki-luiu-ariki, ko 
Korako-tai-waha, ko Pine-nau ; tokotoru ratou he tane katoa. 

A, no te whakatupuranga mai o nga uri tokotoru a Rakai-maro, a. 
he roa te wa e noho huihui ana ratou. A, i muri ilio ka wehe a 
Korako-tai-waho raua ko tona tiina, ko Pino-nau ki roto ki to riu o 
Tamaki-nui-a-Rua, a, tae noa ki o raua uri niokoi)una to noho 
tuturu ki taua whenua. 

Ko to raua tuakana, ko Piki-hau-ariki i nolio tuturu ki runga ki 
te whenui i kiia ra e Whata, he pa tataitani^a tuna, ki to tuna mana. 
A, i muri mai i nga uri o Piki-hau-ariki, ara, i a To Ahiahi-o-tau raua 
ko tona taina, ko Hine-auahi ka moe i tana tano ia Ira-kuniia ka 
noho tuturu atu a Hine-auahi ki Tamaki-nui-a-Rua : ka noho ko 
tona tuakana, ko Te Ahiahi-o-tau, i to whonua noi, i Nga-kai-liinaki- 
a- Whata, a, i torn ai a ratou whakatupurang i i a To Ahiahi-o-tau. 
Tu-karaerae, o Nehunga, a, no te whakatupuranga i a Nt>hunj,-i ka 
moe i tana tane, i a Amo-ake-te-rangi ; ko to kapititanga tonoi ,> To 
Aitanga-a- Whata, o Rangi-tane iwi ki roto ki to taha Ngai-Tahu -ka 
toru ai o ratou wehenga iwi i a ratou. 
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A, ka piita mai n^a taniariki a Amo-ako-tc-rangi raiia ko Nohunga 
ko Te Kura-taka-whaki to iniia, ko Tu-karangatia to inuri. A, ka 
tupu i te whakatupuranga i a To Kura-taka-whaki ; e rima ona 
whakatupuranga ki oua hua-mokopuna, ki a Hika-rahui, a ka tupu 
mai hoki i te whakatupuranga i te tungane o Te Kura-taka-whaki, i 
a Tu-karangatia, e wha nga ^vhakatupuranga ki tana uri mokopuna, 
ki a Te Mahanga. 

A, he roa to ratou noho tuturu ki mnga i te whenua nei, a, i te 
wa i a Tama-i-waho, i a Hika-rahui, i a Te Rangi-tataia, ka tukua to 
ratou whenua ki a To Rehunga, ki a Te Manaw^a-kawa, hei utu mo ta 
ratou kai-hau-kai, mo Nga-tau-tuku-roa. I whakatakatoria taua 
kai-hau-kai ki Te Takapau-o-Raugi-i-waho nei ; ko te tuturutanga 
tenei o te whenua nei ki te riro i a Te Rehunga ratou ko Manawa- 
kawa, me o ratou hoa rangatira, me o ratou iwi, me o ratou hapu. 

Heoi, ko te wliakaekenga tenei o nga iwi nana i mahi te kai-hau- 
kai a Nga tau-tuku-roa ; ka eko mai hoki a Te Rehunga raua ko Te 
Manawa-kawa ki runga ki te whenua i whakautua nei mo ta ratou 
kai ; a, he roa to ratou nohoanga i runga i te whenua nei. 

A, i muri ka tonoa a Te Hore, tetehi o nga wahine o Rangi-tane, e 
Te Eehunga hei wahine mana. A, no tena wa tonu ka pakuha, a ko 
te take tenei i haere ai a Te Rehunga ki Tamaki noho ai. A, i muri 
iho ka eke atu nga iwi o Te Rehunga ki Tamaki noho ai. I taua wa 
tonu ka tohu ki nga iwi o Te Rehunga ki nga wahi e mahia ana e 
Hangi-tane ki te kai ma ratou. Heoi, ka tae te moliiotanga ki te iwi 
Rangi-tane e murua ana bo ratou whenua — a Tamaki -nui -a- Rua — e 
Te Rehunga ratou ko ona iwi, katahi ka tikina e Rangi-tane ka poua 
te rahui ki Tuhi-mata, hei wliakatapu mo to ratou whonua, mo Tamaki, 
ka tuatia hoki te ingoa ko " Puaki-te-ao." Ka rongo nga iwi o Te 
Rehunga i*aua ko Manawa-kawa i te rahui m, ka tikina e ratou ka 
tapahia te rahui i tu ki to hiwi i Tuhi-mata. A, i taua wa tonu ka 
tikina e Rangi-tane, ka whakaarahia ta ratou pou-mhui ki runga tu ai. 

A, ka tupu te kino ki waenga i nga iwi nei, a, ka whakaarahia 
tonutia e Rangi-tane, i taua wa tata tonu ; kawea atu ana ta ratou 
patunga tuatahi tonu, ko te Pakaroa, he parekura ; ko Kota-tai-whetu, 
he parekura ano ; koi te takiwa o To Takapau tenei parekura a Rangi- 
tane. A, i taua wa tata tonu ano ka wliakaekea ano e Rangi-tane ko 
Nga-hore, he pa talmri ; ko Te Moana-i-rokia, he pa tahuri ano. Ka 
mate i roto i te pa nei a Kaliu-torua waea o Rangi-te-kahutia. A, i 
muri iho i te mutunga o ta ratou taute i runga i ta ratou pa-tahuri, 
ka tikina e Rangi-tane ka patua e ratou a Tama-i-waho ki Manga- 
tarata. No taua wa tonu ka maunu mai a Te Rehunga me tetahi 
wehenga o tona iwi, ka noho ki roto ki te pa, ki Horehore. 
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I muri iho ka haere a Te Rehunga ratoii ko tona iwn ki Pou-kawa 
moana ka noho ki roto ki te pa, ki Wheao. No tana takiwa ka tutu- 
tauatia e Te Rehunga nga iwi o roto o Heretaunga. A, i muri iho ka 
tutakitaki ratou ko Rangi-tane ki te takiwa o Te Piripiri, ka hinga te 
parekura, ka mate i konei te iwi o Te Rehunga raua ko Te Manawa- 
kawa me o raua hoa rangatira ; a he nui atu te hiuganga o ta raua 
ope-taua ; koia tenei to ratou tokomahatanga, o nga rangatira i mate 
i taua parekura a Rangi-tane ; ko Tu-taua, ko Te Kiri-pu-noa, ko 
Tawa-rora, ko Tau-hinu, ko Te Rangi-hou-tihi, ko Te Ake-tahi me era 
atu rangatira. Heoi, ka rere morehu mai a Te Rehunga raua ko Te 
Manawa-kawa me nga morehu o to raua iwi, a, ka noho ratou ki Hiku- 
rangi, wahi o Tawhao, a, i muri iho ka haere mai to ratou ope» ka 
noho ki Whatu-ma moana. 

A, he roa te wa i noho ai ratou ki taua moana, a, no taua wa, 
ka puta te kupu a Te Rehunga ki tona iwi, kia hoki ratou ki roto o 
Here-taunga, a, i muri i to ratou haerenga ki reira, ka kiia e Te 
Rehunga tana kupu ki a Tawhiri-toroa, ki a Nga-mahiwa-o-te-rangi, 
ki a Te Opekai, ki a Te Marunga-o-te-rangi, " Me hoki koutou ki 
Otawhao, ki Whenua-hou, ki runga ki te whenua i utua ai ki nga 
tangata." Ko enei wahine rangatira no Ngai-Tahu ; no mua o te 
tukunga a Tama-i-waho, a Te Rangi-tataia, a Hika-rahui i O-tawhao 
me Whenua-hou ki a Te Rehuuga, ka moe ratou i nga uri rangatira o 
te taha ki a Te Manawa-kawa raua ko Te Rehunga. A, i muri iho 
ka whai kupu ano a Te Rehunga ki a Te Hae-mata raua ko tona ira- 
mutu, ko Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, " Me hoki korua ki runga ki te whenua 
i whakautua ki o tatou iwi." Ka luiere a Te Rehunga ratou ko tona 
iwi, ka whakaritea e ratou te kupu, kia hoki ratou ki Heretaunga, a, 
te taenga atu o ratou ki reira ka noho ratou ki Te Mangaroa, wahi o 
Rau-kawa maunga, kei te talia rawliiti o taua wlienua ta ratou noho- 
anga, ka hangaia hoki e ratou a Te Mangaroa liei pa nohoanga ma 
ratou. 

A, i muri iho i te wehenga atu o Te Rehunga ma, i to ratou 
nohoanga i Whatu-ma, ka haere inai a Te Hae-mata, a Nga-Oko, a 
Nga-mahiwa, a Te Opekai, a Te Marunga, a Tawliiri-toroa nga 
wahiue tokotoru i kiia ra e Te Rehunga kia hoki ratou ki Otawhao, 
ka haere mai ka noho tuturu ratou ki Otawhao, ki Wlienua-hou me 
era atu wahi o te whenua nei tae noa ki nga tatai liiwi i hangaia nei 
e Whata hei kai-hinaki mana ; a ka nohoia tuturutia lioki a Horehore 
hei pa mo ratou. 

A, i te wa e noho huiluii aua ratou ki te pa nei ko FTorehore, ka 
tae ake ki a ratou to rongo, kua mate a Te Relnmga ki tona pa, ki 
Te Mangaroa. I taua wa tonu ka karangatia e Te Hae-mata nga iwi 
nei kia haere ratou ki te taua huki-toto mo Te Rehunga ; koia tenei o 
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ratou ingoa iwi ; ko Ngai-Tahu, ko Ngai-Toro-i-waho, ko Ngati-Hine- 
iri, me era atu hapu o ratou. A, ka tae te iwi nei ki te pa na, ka 
whakaekea e ratou a Te Manga-roa ; ka puta iiiai te mokopuna a 
Te Rehunga, koia ko Te Kikiri-o-te-rangi. Ka houhia e Te Kikiri 
tana rongo-mau ki runga ki a Te Hae-iiiata raua ko Nga-Oko me to 
raua iwi ; a ka uolio ratou ki te pa, ki te Mangaroa, ka atawhaitia 
ratou e te uri mokopuna a Te Rehunga, ara, e Te Kikiri, ano he iwi 
kotahi ratou. A, i nmri iho ka hoki mai a Te Haemata ratou ko ona 
hoa rangatira ki Otawhao, ki Whenuahou ; ka mauria mai hoki e 
ratou a Te Kikiri, me Te Ahi-kauri raua ko tona taina, ko Te Rua- 
poupou, me to raua waea hoki, me Te Ilore. Ko te waliine tenei 
a Te Rehunga i tipu ai nga pakanga a Rangi-tane ki runga ki a ratou. 

A, i muri i a ratou e noho ra i Otawliao, ka kiia e Te Hore tana 
kupu ki a Te Hae-mata, mo tuku ia kia haere ki Tamaki kia kite ia 
i tona iwi, i a Rangi-tane. A, ka Nshakaaetia ; ka haere te wahine 
nei, a Te Hore, ka mauria hoki e ia tana tamahine iti, a Te Rua- 
poupou — ko te matamua o ana tamahine i malme iho. 

Heoi, te ^laerenga atu ra o Te ilore, oti tonu atu ki runga ki tona 
iwi, ki a Rangi-tane, kaore i hoki mai. 

A, i te wa i muri iho i a Te Kikiri, i a Te Hae-mata, i a Nga-Oko, 
i a Nga-rangi-ka-hiwera, i a Te Awhenga, i a Te Rangi-ka-taepa e 
noho tutm*u ana i runga i to ratou whenua i Otawhao, i Whenua-hou, 
i roto hoki i to ratou pa, i Horehore ; i taua wa tonu ka kiia e Te 
Kikiri-o-te-rangi te kupu kia wliakaarahia ano te pakanga ki a Rangi- 
tane. Ka whakaaetia e ona hoa rangatira me o ratou iwi. I taua 
wa tonu ka tukua e Te Kikiri tana tutu-taua ki roto o Here-taunga, 
ki a Nga-rangi-ka-unuhia mo era atu rangatira. Heoi, ka haere topu 
mai a Nga-rangi-ka-unuhia ratou ko tona iwi, ka noho ki Te Takapau ; 
ka whakahaero ratou ko Te Heamata, ko Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, ko Te 
Kikiri me era atu o a ratou hoa rangatira. Ka oti ta ratou kupu mo 
te hapai o te pakanga ki a Rangi-tane, ka whakauni mai hoki a Rangi- 
totohu me tona iwi, ki te ngaki i te mate o tona papa, o Tu-taua, i to 
ratou matenga i a Rangi-tane i te parekura i Te Piripiri. 

Heoi ; ko to haorenga tenei o Te Kikiri ratou ko ona hoa rangatira 
me to ratou oi^e-taua, ki te whawhai ki a Rangi-tane. Hoatu ana 
ko Rai-kapua, he pa lioro ; ko Pohutu-wai, he j)arekura ; ko Nga-toto, 
he pa horo. 1 taua wa tonu ka pikitia Te Ahu-o-Turanga ; kawea 
atu ana ko Te Wai-whakatalie-o-Ngati-Kahu-nguim, he parekura. 
Heoi, ka puta mai totalii o nga rangatira o te pa, ki waho o te pa, ui 
mai ai, *' Kowai te uru o to taua? '* Tona ingoa ko Matuku. Ka 
kaninga atu a Kangi-totolm, " Ko nga uri mokopuna a Te Whatu-i- 
apiti ! " Ka ui mai a Matuku, ** Kowai to hoa e tu tahi mai na 
korua? " Ka karanga atu a Rangi-totohu, * Ko Te Kikiri-o-te-rangi !" 
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Heoi, ka hoki a Matuku ki roto ki to ratou pa, ko te putanga mai 
tenei o Te Tunga-o-te-rangi ki waho o tona pa, ka mau tona rongo- 
mau ki runga ki nga rangatira katoa o te taua nei, ki a Te Kikiri hoki. 

Heoi, ka hoki mai to ratou taua ki tenei taha o Te Ahu-o-Turanga, 
ka mahue atu i a ratou a Rangi-tikei, ka hoki mai ratou ki te takiwa 

Otawhao me Whenua-hou. 

A, i muri iho i a ratou e noho huihui ana i roto i o ratou pa, i 
Horehore, i Korako, no taua \va tonu ka ara tetahi pakanga i a 
Rangi-tane ki roto o Tamaki. Ko nga rangatira nana taua riri ko Te 
Tahiwa raua ko Para-kiore, ka mate ki te taha o te pa, o Te Upoko-o- 
Hinetu, ko Mapuna, ko Whakaero, no Ngai-Tahu, no Ngai-Toro-i- 
waho enei rangatira, i kohurutia nei e Para-kiore raua ko Tahiwa. 

1 muri tata tonu ilio ka ngakia te mate o Mapuna raua ko Whakaero 
i kohurutia ra, ka hinga te parekura ko Te Waikari, ka hinga a 
Rangi-tane, ka oma a Tahiwa raua ko Para-kiore. Heoi, ko te 
whakamutunga tenei o nga pakanga a nga uri mokopuna a Te 
Whatu-i-apiti raua ko Te Rehunga me to ratou iwi. Ka hokihoki a 
Nga-rangi-ka-unuhia ratou ko ona hoa rangatira, me ta ratou ope-taua 
ki roto ki Here-taunga. 

Koia tenei te whakamaramatanga o te ngakinga mate a Te Kikiri, 
a Nga-Oko, a Te Hae-mata, a Te Awlienga, i to ratou hinganga i nga 
parekura a Rangi-tane i Te Pakaroa, i Kota-tai-whetu, i Nga-hore, i 
Te Moana-i-rokia, i Manga-tarata, i Te Piripiri, kei roto i te whenua 
o Tamaki -nui- a- Rua tenei parekura a te Piripiri, kei muri tata tonu 
mai o Tani-waka taone (Dannevirke). 

Kati. Ko te ngaki mate a Te Kikiri, a Te Hae-mata, me era 
o a ratou hoa rangatira me o ratou hapu, koia tenei nga ingoa o nga 
pa-horo me nga parekura o te taha Rangi-tane i mate i a ratou ; ko 
Rai-kapua, ko Pohutu-wai, ko Nga-toto, ko Te Wai-whakatahe, ko Te 
Wai-kari, ko Tiraumea. 

Heoi, i muri iho i te hinganga o Rangi-tane i roto i nga 
parekura i mate nei ratou, ka nolio tuturu nga uri o Te Kikiri, o Te 
Hae-mata o Nga-Oko, o Nga-rangi-ka-liiwera, o Te Rangi-ka-taepa ki 
runga ki to ratou whenua, ki Otawhao, ki Whenua-hou me era atu 
o a ratou whenua, me ta ratou nolio tutuni i roto i to ratou pa i 
Horehore tae noa ki te whakatupuranga o nga uri o Te Kikiri-o-te- 
rangi i a Hawea, ara : — ' 

Hrtwoa \Va\v:iha 

To Ahi-tuingu ^ To Apii 

Te Nacra --= Rawiiiia Tokutua 

Te Rotana ^ 

Wikitoria Rutaua, me em atu e ura nei. 
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Te Kikiri 


= 


Piha-iti (wahtTte tuarua) 


Te Kanohi-tuhanga 


= 


Umu-rangi 


Te Aro-atua 


= 


To :Matahi 


Hori Niania 


= 


Maraea Hoko-kakahu 


Nikora Hori me era 


atu. 




Te Whatu-i-apiti 


= 




Rangi- wawah ia 


L 


Nga-hino 


Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi 


T 


^1 
Para-houhou 


1 
Tuhua 


_ 


Hino-waoriki 


1 Ahipene, 


a 


\ Tanguru-Tuhua 


Te Rehunga 


= 


Te Hore (o Rangi-tane) 


Te Ahi-kauri 


= 


Tama-i-worohia 


Tama-tohara 


— 


Koka-tarewa 


To Tuhi-horu 


= 


Nga-pu 


Hine-waoriki 


= 


Tuhua 


3 Tanguru-Tuhua. 







Ko nga hapu nona te pa nei, a Horehoro, ko Ngai-Tahu ; i noho 
tuturu ki runga ki te wlienua uei, ara, nga uri a Nga-mahiwa, Te 
Ope-kai, a Tawhiri-toroa, me te taha Toro-i-waho hapu, me Ngati-Te- 
Kikiri hapu. To ratou ingoa iwi ko Ngati-Kahungunu. 

Amio-whenua. 

He whakamaramatanga i etehi take pakanga i tae mai ki te pa 
nei, ki Horehore whawhai ai ; koia tenei ; ko te taua tuatahi o te 
tai whakararo, i tae mai ki te pa nei, ko Amio-whenua, na J^gati-Paoa, 
na Ngati-Maru, na Nga-Puhi me era atu iwi o te tai tokerau — nana 
taua taua. Heoi, he roa te wa e whawhai ana ki te pa nei, kaore i 
tahuri, kaore hoki ho tangata o te pa i mate, kaore hoki o te taua nei. 
Heoi hoki atu ana aua iwi ki to ratou nei whetiua ; i hoki ratou na te 
ara ki Te Ahu-o-Tiu-anga, puta atu ki te tai-hauauru, muri atu ki 
Wai-kato, a, ki Wai-te-mata. 

Te TAUA I A Tangi-te-kuru. 

I muri iho i te hokinga atu o te taua i a Amio-whenua a, i muri tata 
tonu iho, ko te taua i a Tangi-te-rmii ; i tika mai to ratou huarahi 
ma te tai-rawhiti, me ta ratou patu haere mai i nga iwi o te takutai, 
tae noa mai ki nga iwi o Heretaunga nei, me ta ratou whakaeke haere 
i nga pa o konei. Kaore lie pa i tuliuri i to taua i a Taugi-te-ruru. 
Engari nga tangata e uoho koniha noa iho ana e mate ana i a ratou. 

A, i nmri iho ka tae nei te taua i a Tangi-te-rum ki te pa nei, ko 
Horehore. Ka awhitia te pa nei, a, i mui'i iho ka whakaekca tonutia 
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e te taua ki roto ki te pa. I te mutnnga tata o te waipu a te tana, 
ka i)ekea e nga toa o roto i te pa nei, ko Wi Te Rurenga tetahi, ko 
Paora Te Ngaero tetahi. Heoi, kotahi o a raua tupaimku i riro mai i 
nga toa nei ki roto ki te pa, kotahi i riro atu ano i te taua. Heoi, ka 
whati te taua ki runga i Pueru hiwi pupuhi mai ki roto ki te pa. 

A, e rua nga ra i muri iho ka maunu te taua nei, ka haere ma te 
matua-iwi ki Waha-tuara, ka puta ki te ngutuawa o Akitio awa, ka 
whakaeke ki te pito rawhiti o te hiwi o Maunga-rake. I te taenga o 
te ope a Tangi-te-ruru ki tenei pito o te hiwi o Maunga-rake, ka pa te 
wehi ki te taua ; ko te take o te mataku, ko te kaha o te ka-haere o 
te ahi, i timata mai i te pa, i Te Iringa tae noa mai ki Hakikino pa i 
te takiwa o Tupapaku-rau, e tata ana ki Whare-ama awa. Heoi, ka 
whati noa iho te taua a Tangi-te-ruru, ka haere i tena matua-iwi i 
Te Kotukutuku, ka haere ma tera huai*ahi, ma Kauhanga ka puta ki 
te tai hauauru, ara, ki Rangi-tikei, Whanganui, a, Waikato. 

Heoi nga kupu korero mo te taua a te Amio-whenua, i a 
Tangi-te-ruru. 



INCIDENTS IN THE HISTOKY OF HORE- 
HORE PA, TE TAKAPAU. HAWKES BAY DISTRICT. 



Written by Tanguru Tuhua, Translated by s. Percy Smith. 



ON the occasion of a visit paid by Major H. P. Tu-nui-a-rangi 
and the writer to the native village of Te Takapau, situated 
on the railway line, 55 miles south of Napier, and just on 
the edge of what was formerly the Seventy-mile Bush, we induced 
Tanguru, the principal man of the tribe there living, to write the 
history of the occupation of Horehore j^a, which has been connected 
with his tribe — the Ngai-Tahu — and had been their headquarters for 
a great many generations, indeed, until the Pax Britanica spread 
peace over the land, when the pa was finally abandoned, and the land 
sold to the Government. It is to be hoped that this old historic pa 
will be reserved for all time, and towards that end the Scenery Preser- 
vation Commission has made a recommendation. The pa is situated 
on a high ridge, about three-quarters of a mile east of Takapau Rail- 
way Station, from which it is a prominent object. Comi)ared with 
many others this old pa does not present such high ramparts and 
deep ditches as in most cases, but the position is a fine one, on a peak 
of the limestone range called Nga-kai-hinaki-a-Tarawhata, which, 
sloping easily up from the west, falls off precipitately to the east ; and 
is divided from the rest of the range by two coombs, or passes, in the 
range, in both of which are streams from whence the former inhabi- 
tants di'ew their supply of water. There are several lines of defence 
still visible, and on toi) is a large group of limestone rocks called Te- 
toi-a-Uru, which was the tiki or toi of the pUy where the old chiefs 
assembled to discuss ciuestions of importance to the tnbe. A few 
ramains of the old totara palisades are also still to be seen. Tanguru 
informed us that his people claim to belong to the Ngai-Tahu people 
of the Middle Island — in fact their hapu name is identical. He is 
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an old man of about 70-75 years of age, and the writing of this 
history must have been a laborous undertaking for one unaccustomed 
to the use of the pen. It is lucky our visit to the old man took 
place when it did, for it has been the means of preserving a sketch — 
a rough one certainly — of the history of the Seventy Mile Bush 
and the struggles of the East Coast invaders with the original 
Kangi-tane inhabitants, which would otherwise have been lost, for 
Tanguru is the last of the old men of those parts who could recite it 
correctly. 

The country round about the homes of these Ngai-Tahu people, 
was, until a few years ago, densely covered with magnificent forest, 
the edge of which was just at Te Takapau village — northwards from 
there the open plains of Rua-taniwha extend for many miles. Whenua- 
hou, one of the places mentioned in the story, lies just to the South- 
east of Te Takapau ; it is now all in grass and stumps, and, on its 
eastern side the continuation of the limestone ridge before alluded to 
has afforded the former inhabitants excellent sites for some veiy 
strong pa^, many of which are still in good preservation. In this 
picturescpie country the Ngai-Tahu i)e()ple have been settled since 
about the year 1525 (as deduced from the genealogies), when they 
first made their ai)pearanco, coming from the north, from Poverty 
Bay, before the time of the migration into Heretaunga of Taraia from 
the same parts, as related in this Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 93. 

Sketch of the History of the First Occupation of* 
Southern H.wvkes Bay and Wairarapa. 



Before translating Tanguru's story, it may be of interest to a few, 
to sketch in brief outline the history of southern Hawkes Bay and 
the Seventy Mile Hush, -Tamaki-nui-a-liua, as the Maoris name the 
latter"' — and southern Wairarapa. Many days liavo l>een si)ent in 
hunting up notes and genealogies in the endeavour to disentangle the 
conrticting statements, having reforonoe to those parts. The Society 
l)OS8e8ses two MS. volumes of notes writttMi by llori Kopiha, of 
VVaipawa, Hawkes J^a\, in the nineties, which 1 have found full of 
information, albeit of a skotcby nature, and more t^sjKvially full of 
genealogies, which, not Ixnng nuido out to support claims to land 
jiending iKjfore the Native Ijand ('o\nt. o\if;ht to |H>ssess a consideiiible 
value for historic purpoM»s. Of course \Nt» are deiKMidanl tMitirely 

• So iirtinod after Hurt-ningi, li (lostiauiuul ••( IUuk> t»iii.\ --lu> j;roai >;»*eai- 

xraialMM) 
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lipon genealogies for fixing approximate dates in Maori History, and 
notwithstanding that they differ amongst themselves, as is only 
natural, if the mean of a gi-eat numher is taken, and extending hack 
to well-known ancestor's, the result cannot he far from the truth. In 
this way the dates to follow have heen calculated hack from the year 
1900, by allowing four generations to a century. 

The genealogies to be found in H. Ropiha's books, certainly accord 
very well with the large number collected by Coin. Gudgeon on the 
East Coast, and published in J.P.S., Vol. III. and IV., and as they 
were collected from different tribes, the correspondence makes them 
of more value. 

Hori Ropiha, who died some six or seven years ago, would not 
])erhaps, in former times have l)oon considered a first-class authority, 
but unfortunately we are not now in a position to refer to those old 
tohunyas who could, at one time, have given clear and consistant 
histories of their tril)es — tliey have all deiwirted to the Reinga. 
Those white i)eople who iiad the opportunity of gatliering in the stores 
of information the old men possessed, utterly neglected to do so. We 
who now take up the tale with the view of converting unconnected 
traditions into something having the semblance of history, can only 
make use of second rate information. But the means often exists of 
checking the conflicting data, and that has been done in what follows 
wherever it has been ix)ssible. 

Rangi-tane. 

The present inhabitants of the largo district extending from 
Napier to Wairarapa, are genei-ally not the descendants of the onginal 
people, but are mostly immigrants from that prolific birth place of 
tribes — Poverty Bay. They are generally known as Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu. H. Ropiha says (Vol. II., p. 6) that *' the people who 
originally owned Here-taunga (the country round Hastings) right away 
to Waii-arapa, Whanga-nui-a-Tara (Wellington), Porirua, Otaki, 
Manawatu, Tamaki (the Seventy Mile Bush), and the Ruahine 
Mountains, was Rangi-tane;" and (Vol. II., p. 23) that the Mua-upoko, 
and Ngai-Tara (Vol. II., p. 7) tribes were offshoots from the same 

people. 

The Rangi-tane tribe takes its name from Tane-nui-a-rangi,'' who, 
according to the i)edigree given (H.R. Vol. I., p. 79) flourished 52 
generations ago, and the names on this long line are all tatigata- 
wltemuif or aboriginal |)eoplo, down to 21 generations ago. This 
seems to contmdict a somewhat obscure statement by the same 
writer, that the ancestors of this tribe came over in the " Taki-tunm " 

* Probably the god Taue. 
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canoe (in 1350). Another authority says that the tribe takes its 
name from one Rangi-tane, also said to have come in that canoe. 
The following is a genealogical table from Rangi-tane, which will also 
be useful for reference later on. 

It will be seen from this that Rangi-tane flourished 20 generations 
ago, which is two generations short, counting back from 1900, to the 

date of the heke, of 1350. 
No. 1. 



Tau-toki 
20 Bangi-tane 
Kopu-parapara 
Kuau-pango 
Uhenga-raho-pango 
Hamua 
Waha-maro 
Hine-rau-te-kawa 



19 Whata 16 

Whatonga 

Rangi-whakawai-nuku 

Weka-nui 
15 Tawhaki 
— Rakai-maro 



I 

Pine-nau 10 
Tawhiri-rangi 
Takerekire 
10 Rua-wharetai 
Kau-peka 
Te Rua 
Heketara 
Hika-rere-kau 
6 Tango-pi 
Tawhiri-toroa 
Te Piha-iti 
Kaoho-tuhanga 
Te Aro-atua 



But this table is longer 
than the average, for 
Whata was bom about 
1500 (16 gens, ago) which 
would make Rangi-tane to 
have flourished 17 or 18 
generations ago, — and this 
agrees with other lines; 
therefore he probably was 
bom about 1450, a hundred 
years after the arrival of 
the heke of 1360. Of course 
his forefathers may have 
come in " Taki-tumu," but 
all the genealogical lines I 
know make him a direct 
descendant of Toi-kai- 
rakau. Moreover when 
northern tribes arrived in the 
it overspread by a numerous 



Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and the other 
Rangi-tane territories, they found 
population, many of whom they fought with, expelled, or amalgamated 
with, thus showing far too large a population to have spring from the 
crews of the fleet of 1350. Although, as H. Ropiha says, Rangi-tane 
may have been a general name applied to all the people occupying 
mid and southern Hawkes Bay, there were many divisions — amongst 
others Te Tini-o-Awa, Whatu-mamoa, Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, Te 
Te-upoko-iri, Ngai-Tara, etc., etc., all believed to be tanyata ivhenua 
tribes, occupying the district when the fleet from Hawaiki arrived at 
these shores. At the present day we And Rangi-tane occupying a 
very small part of the large district accredited to them by 11. Ropiha, 
in former times, c.y.^ such as the south end of tiie Seventy Mile Bush, 
parts of the West Coast, Manawatu, etc., and probably the largest 
immber of them are at the present day to be found at the north end 
of the Middle Island, at Wainiu, Queen Charlottes Sound, etc. Of 
their struggles against the invading Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, Tanguru's 
nari-ative will tell us. 
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N(fAI-TARA. 
This tribe — stated hy H. Ropiha and othors to he an offshoot of 
Rangi-tane, — is a very ancient one, and as a tril)o lias i)rol)ahly existed 
as long under that name as Kan^i-tano itself. They take their name 
from Tara (Table No. 2) who is said to Iiave been a hrotlier of 
Tau-toki shown in Table No. 1 as the father of Hangi-tane, and both 
are descended from Whatonga, a grandson of Toi-kai-rakau (circa 
1150) the ancestor of a great many aboriginal tribes. Tara must 
have Ijeen a man of imi)ortance in his time for the following are called 
the puna (springs) of Tara : Ahuriri JIarbour, Poukawa Lake, Te 
Boto-a-Tara Lake (near Te Aute), Whatu-ma Lake (near Wai-puku- 
rau), Wairarapa Lake, and Port Nicholson, which is called Te 
Whanganui-a-Tara after him (it is also called Te Wheke-nui-a-Tara) ; 
and the inference is that he discovered it. It was this people that 
killed the taniwha, Ngarara-hua-rau, as related in J.P.S. Vol. XIV., 
p. 202. It is clear they had settlcMnents in the Seventy Mile Bush, 
for Hone Meihana states, they formerly owned the whole of it and 
that Rangi-tane drove them out, killing or enslaving them, and then 
possessed the land. The open lands at Te Ilawera and Tutae-kara, 
not far from the modern town of Eketahuna, are said to have been 
cleared of forest by Ngai-Tara. Their food is stated to have been 
birds, wild roots and fruits, the inference being tiiat they had neither 
the kumara nor the taro. 

Ngai-Tara as a tribe, has practically ceased to exist, though there 

are descendants of Tara still living, as the marginal table sliows, 

where the last on the list is the wife of our 

No. 2. Con-esponding member, Aporo Te Kumeroa, of 

aO Tara Grey town. 

Pehunga-i-te-rangi This line would make the i)eriod of Tara to 

Tukapo l^e about the year 1400; another line makes it 

Tuna 1350, so it is clear he liomished about the 

16 TeHapai-o-te-rangi c t.\ i i c u i • 

Te Rangi-tuatahi tmie of the ho.ke from Ilawaiki. 

Te Rae-kau-moana Shorthand says (Southern Dists. of N.Z., 

Tauiao 

Te Uri-popo P- 98), that Ngai-Tara were living in the Middle 

10 Pa-te-ika Island ten generations back from 1851 (or 300 

Tawha-tahi years from 1900 — say A.D. 1600. He says 

Te Ika-a-mau-wawc "AH Hiat part of the Middle 

Te Whanako (or Hiika) , , , , • i ^ a c w • 

5 Kekereiigu (or Taiaha) Island which extends from Waipapa, a pomt 

Te Miha-o-tc-nnigi about 20 miles south of Cape Campbell (really 

three to four miles south of the Clarence 

Kiver; it is now a shipping place for wool) 

to Kaki-ura or Stewart Island, including 
Foveaux Straits, and probabU a f,a'eat part of the West Coast, was 
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possessed by one tribe wbo were called Ngati-Mamoe. Bordering on 
them to the north was a tribe called Te Huataki, whose ancestors 
had crossed over from the North Island and settled themselves at 
Wairau (Marlborough). To the West of them the country about 
Totara-nui (Cooks Cove, Queen Charlotte Sound) was in possession 
of the tribe Ngai-Tara, whose ancestors also came from the North 
Island under a chief named Te Puhi-rere, who, Tu-hawaiki said, was 
of the same lineage as the Nga-Puhi tribe/' This connection with 
Nga-Puhi seems doubtful, unless it is through the tangata-whenua 
ancestors of that tribe, ^.e., Toi and others. 

Judge Mackay also refers to Ngai-Tara in his ** Native Affairs, 
South Island," Vol. I., p. 40, where he describes their settling down 
and intermarriages with their predecessors, the Wai-taha tribe, and 
their subsequent troubles with Ngati-Kuri. But neither of the above 
writers indicate any probable date for the migration of Ngai-Tara 
from the North Island — they were there w^hen the Ngai-Tahu under 
Tura-kau-tahi invaded the Middle Island, and this was about 1600. 
Probably Ngai-Tara had crossed the Straits under pressure of the 
invading tribes from the north — Rangi-tane, Ngati-Ira, Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu, etc. 

Ngati-Ira. 

Of this ancient tribe we are never likely to learn its exact origin, 
for those who ought to have known, and doubtless did know their 
tribal history, were exterminated by the ruthless invaders under Te 
Rauparalui and his Nga-Puhi allies when they made their descent on 
Port Nicholson in 1819-20, and in the subsequent occupation of the 
same parts by To Ati-Awa, of Taranaki. For Ngati-Ira was the trilje 
living there at that time, and had been in occupation for no one knows 
how long. 

Coin. Gudgeon says (J.P.S., Vol. III., p. 215) (writing of the 
Ngati-Ira, of Anaura Bay) " . . . . for is it not a fact that the 
name of Ira was fii*st taken to Wairarapa by the fugitives from Pakau 
rangi fight ; tlioso people fled to theii- kindred in that place who were 
known by the same name." And this is sui)portod by local tradition 
so far as it has been preserved. The southern Ngati-Ira say, that on 
their first arrival in tlie neighbourhood of Port Nicholson, they found 
the Ngati-Mamoe tribe in occupation —which tril)e afterwards 
migrated to the South Island. And further that their ancestor Ira 
came to New Zealand in tiie llorouta canoe, which is |)erha])s 
doubtful. .Anyone who will refer to th<^ article (juoted above will see 
the uncertainty surrounding the idcMitity of tiie particular Ira from 
whom the tribe takes its nam(\ There were two main branches of 
this tribe, the one inhabiting Port Nicholson and Lower Wairarapa, 
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the other Anauni Bay and the country inland of Tokomani Hay — 
Iwth places some miles nortli of Poverty Bay. The following descent 
from their eix)nymou8 ancestoi* was given me I)y the southern hranch 
of the tribe — it will he observed that the last few names are identical 

with the Ngai-Tara line (No. 2). It may 
38 Tura ^ ^^^^ ^® ohsei^ved that Hine-tauira who 

Ira-tu-roto married Rakai-werohia, was the sister of 

30 Tahito-tarere "^^ Rerewa, the Rangi-tane chief who 

Rakai-nui bartered Southern Wairarapa with Bakai- 

Te Ao-mata-rahi • e ^ x i -r t\ n 

Rakai-whakairi mngi for seven canoes as related J.P.S., 

Rakai-te-iwi Vol. XETL, p. 159. The northern branch 

15 Pirau-iti ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ denies that Tura was their 

Rakai-werohia = Hine-tauira ancestor, and it seems uncertain if his son 

1'"^^ "" Ira-tu-roto was the Ira from whom the 

Te Um^tahi tribe takes its name. The southern Ngati- 

Te Mahaki-kaea Ira, also claim by another line, that Ira 

Te WeraDga ^'^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ Tabu by his wife Manawatina 

Hine-tarewa and this agrees with Coin. Gudgeon's 

Tarewa^^"^ surmise as expressed J.P.S., Vol. III., 

6 Te Miha p. 215. (See Te Kumeroa's MS., p. 4). 

Te Ruihi '^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'^*' "^^^^ existed can be 

fixed very nearly, and in this case we 

■ have the great advantage of being able to 

compare the Raro-tonga genealogies with those of New Zealand to help 
U8. It is well-known from Maori tradition that Tura was a companion 
voyager of Whiro, or Iro, as the Rarotongans call him (they have 
lost the " wh " sound in their dialect) and that as a young man Whiro 
took him to Vavau (or Porapora of the Society Islands) and there he 
remained until old age. As Whiro was a contemporary of the great 
Earotongan Chief and voyager, Tangiia, and as the latter flourished 
26 generations back from 1900, — proved by many Rarotongan lines — 
it follows that Tura flourished :25 generations ago, which agrees 
within two with the marginal table. 

A little bit of Polynesian genealogy is worth recording here, as it 
is confirmed by Maori lines. On one of my visits to Aitutaki Island, 
the chief Isaia gave me the following : — 

No. 4. 
'20 Tjingiia (coiitcinponiry of Whiro) 

i 

'25 ^Fotoro (contemponiry of Tura) 
24 renukii-rakciorji - 

I 

r " I "■■ i' " I 

23 1 Ruatapu i Tail' 3 Ina i Paikea 5 Ira 
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All of these latter names except the second and third are also 
recorded on Maori lines, and it was in the generation following 
Ruatapu and his hrethren that the fleet called in at Rarotonga on its 
way to New Zealand. So it is quite possible that Ira-tii-roto, may 
have been a son of Tura's through Ira's mother Takarita, Uenuku's 
wife — whose origin however is unknown. This of course is only a 
possibility, not a certainty. It nevertheless seems more than probable 
that Ngati-Ira was one of the immigrant tribes from Hawaiki, 
that came with the heke of 1350, and that they are also, like most 
tribes, much mixed up vdth the aboriginal people. 

But however this may be, it does not affect the question that 
Ngati-Ira was one of the very early tribes to occupy southern 
Wai-rarapa, Port Nicholson, etc., where they were joined long after by 
other migrations of the tribe from Anaura. When the first advance 
guard of the tribe moved to the south end of the island is uncertain. 
Ueroa, shown on the marginal line No. 3, lived at or near Poverty 
Bay, and his son Tahito-tarere is said to have been killed in that 
district. The son of the latter, Rakai-nui, fled with his people to 
join their fellow tribesmen at South Wairarapa, after a long series 
of fights in which he and His people were defeated — for which see 
J.P.S., Vol. III., p. 214. As Rakai-nui was born about 1450 — it 
would probably be about 1475 to 1500 that his migration took place. 

But the wars which lead to the migi*ation just mentioned seem 
not to have ended then, but continued for some generations, until the 
times of Te Whakumu, about 10 generations ago (or say 1650 to 
1675) when another migration took place under that chief and 
Mahanga-puhoa who (say tlie Soutliern Ngati-Ira) came dowTi in 
canoes from Anaura Bay and Whangara, a few miles North of Poverty 



No. 5. 
14 Mahere-tu-ki-te-rangi 

I 

Rere-kiokio =^ Tu-tapora 

r 

Tahia-rangi 
Te Whakumu 
10 Tahia-rangi 
Motu-hia 
Te Ahi 

I 
Huka (or Whanako = 



Kekerengu (or Taiaha) 
Te Miha 
Rati ma 
Te Ruihi 



Tamai-rangi 



Bay, and first settled near Te Ka- 
wakawa (or Cai)e Palliser) from 
whence they spread to other 
places, and grow to be a ver>' 
numerous |)eople, as the pepeha 
or saying (luotod below shows. 
That they amalgamated with 
the incoming Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
is certain, and this has j)roduced 
a fine race of im\)J)1(\ for many a 
gi'eat nnujntira with tlio blood 
of these two tribes flowing in 
their veins might be mentiontnl. 
The Ngati-Kahu-ngunu i)eople 
have a saying which expresses a 
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feature chara^^.tenstic of their tv\\)i}. -Mafa itm a KaJm-imunn, is tlio 
long faces of Kahu-n^inu : whilst the descendants of Taraia who 
migrated from Poverty Ba\ to ITeretaun^a, are known hy their 
dark a])i)earance. Tall i)ortly men are certainly common amongst 
this tribe at tlie present day. ** ffunu-a-rau'* is their tribal motto — 
"the hundreds of Hunu," of the descendants of Kahu-hunu (or 
Kahu-ngunu. 

The following incident, as told by Aporo Te Kumeroa, of 
Greytown - (MS. with the Polynesian Society) is interesting in 
connection with the Ngati-Tra people:- -About 167o (by five lines) 
was bom a chief named Nga-Oko-o-te-rangi, of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
who dwelt in the Seventy Mile Bush ; he was of the beet blood of 
the tribe, being a descendant of Te Ao-mata-rahi, one of the leaders 
of a migration from Poverty Bay, about 1550. As a quite young 
man he went on a \isit to the Ngati-Ira tribe, who lived near Te 
Kawakawa (Cape Palliser). When these i>eople saw wliat a fine and 
accomplished man he w^as, they insisted on detaining him, and made 
him chief over their tribe and the Ngati-Rongo-potiki, Ngati-Te- 
Kauhou, Ngai-Ta-manuhiri and other hapns. When he was quite 
grown up, they gave him a wife from their own i)eople as a further 
inducement for him to remain as their chief. Her name was Pokai- 
uru-kehu a Te Rua-manihi, by whom he had a daughter named 
Hau-mokai. 

When this daughter grew up, and Nga-Oko saw how his people, 
Ngati-Ira, had increased and multiplied, he thought it was time to 
return and see his own peoi)le, Te Aitanga-a-Tu-mapuhia living in the 
vale of Kai-hoata. Having decided on this course he uttered words 
which have become a 2)epeh(i or saying, thus : — ''Rati an te noho i 
roto t a koutou, mene koniou c noho iw.i he npoko tangahangaha 
annke. Ko tini a te pokcha ki te vioann, ko Ngati-Ira ki uta." " I 
will cease my residence amongst you, for, when you are all assembled 
you are as numerous as a shoal of tangahangaha (a small fish). The 
numbers of the pekeha (a little dark bird that sometimes covers the 
sea in tens of thousands) at sea alone can equal those of Ngati-Ira 
ashore." It was thus with Ngati-Ira, as the pekeha hid the surface 
of the sea, so Ngati-Ira in those days prevented the surface of the 
land being seen, nor could their chiefs be seen. Hence he said to 
them — "Kaicea an ki te riu o Kai-hoata. Kia hokowhitu ai ki te 
nohoanga, hern-tnrae ; putiki makawe tahi anake.'' " Take me to the 
vale of Kai-hoata ; let there be seventy men, all with hair-combs, and 
hair tied up in a single knot." (The combs w^ere those used by 
chiefs stuck in the top knot). "The meaning of this is, that there 
were seventv chiefs of his hapn, who were all circumcised, and thev 

7 
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were all descendants of their ancestor Tama-tea-ure-haea '* (Tamafeea 
the circumcised). " When these chiefs were all killed at Ahuriri it 
was then seen that Nga-Oko's saying truly applied to them, for all 
were circumcised. In this fight Nga-Oko and all his companion 
chiefs were killed by the people of Wairarapa, of whom the chiefs 
were : Te Hika, Te Whakatakahia, Te Ahi-a-te-momo, Whakianga, 
Marohuru, Te Kakaho, Te Whata-horo, and others. This fight was 
named Ahuriri (not to be confounded with Port Ahuriri). As the 
Wairarapa chiefs and their party returned, they were seen by the 
father of Nga-Oko, who called down to them from the ridge where he 
was, — *' As you have killed your nephew, leave his children to live and 
become mei\ for you." Maro-huru, one of the war party replied, 
'* Uri kore ; hara kore ; ka pa ano tona momo kia kore atUy kia hoki 
atu tona vuyrno ki Whanga-rd ki te wahi i tvhanau inai ai f " No 
offspring ; no future trouble. If his blood ends, let his (other) blood 
return (for more) to Whangara, to the place they came from." The 
meaning of this is, that if his descendants here were destroyed, others 
could be found at Whangara. 

*' The old man Tama-i-tohi-kura (Nga-Oko's father) replied, ** It 
is well, I spoke as I did, because I thought the death of the father 
was sufficient, and his descendants might be spared to become men 
for you. But as such is your answer, leave it to me to fetch others 
from the root that spread hither from Whangara." 

"And then Hikarara, Te Kapa (of Ngati-Porou), Te Ra-ka-to (of 
Wairoa, Hawke's Bay) were sent for, and in the battle that followed the 
principal men of Wairarapa were destroyed, and Hika-rara brother of 
Nga-Oko captured Maro-huru (who spoke about " No offspring, etc.," 
above), who begged to be allowed to live. Hika-rara replied *' You 
shall not live ! " and immediately drove his weai)on into the nose of 
the petitioner. After this fight the taiKi of Wairarapa came to Te 
Kawakawa, wliere they found Nga-Oko's daugliter Ilau-niokai, whom 
they married to Te Ahi-a-te-momo, from whom descended most of the 
chiefs and warriors of Wairarapa. (See also a reference to these 
troubles J.P.S., Vol. XIII., p. 102). 

It is not at all obvious why Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi was killed l)y his 
own tribe. 

Most of the place-names aI)out Port Nicholson wore given by 
Ngati-Ira, who occupied all that country, and l^orirua also. 

At the time of the Ati-.Vwa and Ngati-Toa invasion and coufiuost 
1819 to 1824, the Ngati-Ira suju'eme chief was Whanako, also named 
Huka, said to have been a remarkably tine handsome man. His wife 
was Tamai-rangi, a lady whose fame is still sung by her descendants. 
She was a descendant also of Ira, of To Ao-mata-rahi and of 
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Mahanga-puhoa, bufc her parents lived in the Middle Island at 
Aropaoa Island, Queen Charlotte Sound, they being also connected 
with the Ngati-Kuia tribe of those parts. When she left Aropaoa to 
live with her husband at Port Nicholson, the people lamented her in 
following part of a song that has been preserved : — 

Mahue Tawhiti-nui,^ mo te hika i a Ware,'-* 

Mahue Aropaoa,^ mo tc hika i a Tamai-rangi, 

Koia hoki ra tenei hanga e pohau noa nei 

Desolate is loft Tawhiti-nui by the marriage of Ware 

Disconsolate is Aropaoa through the marriage of Tamai-rangi 

Hence is this trouble that overcomes us. 

Tamai-rangi is said to have been as great a chieftainess as Hine- 
matioro, of Tologa Bay whose fame had reached the early missionaries 
in the north, by whom she was referred to as '* a great queen." 
Tamai-rangi, in travelling from village to village, was never allowed to 
walk ; she had her male attendants who always carried her. When 
she appeared before the tribe on i)ublic occasions, she was dressed in 
the finest mats, with plumes of albatross feathers in her hair, and a 
long and richly carved taiaha in her hand. 

At the time the Ati-Awa and Ngati-Toa invaded the district and 
massacred most of her people she, with the reumant retired, as a last 
resort, to Tapu-te-ranga, the little islet in Island Bay, near Wellington, 
and when that place fell, her faithful people carried her off by sea 
round Cape Te Rawhiti (so called, Te Rimu-rapa is the proper name) 
to Ohariu, a little bay on Cook's Straits, due west of Wellington, 
where she was captured by her enemies, who lioweverdid not kill her 
or her children. Dreading that she would be put to death she asked 
to be allowed to sing her own lament, a recjuest that was acceded to 
by her captors. This lament, in which she took farewell of her 
people, and her lands, was of such a pathetic nature that it api)ealed 
to Te fiangi-haeata, chief of Ngati-Toa, who begged of Te Ati-Awa — 
her captors — that she might be given to him, and on this recjuest 
being complied with, she was taken to Kapiti Island where she and 
her family stayed some time. Whilst here, her son Kekerengu, who 
was a full grown man, got into trouble through a liason with Te 
Rangi-haeata's wife, and fearing the consequences, he, with his mother 
Tamai-rangi and her other children, escaped by canoe from Kapiti in 
the night, and braving the terrors of Cook's Straits, crossed over to 
Aropaoa, Tamai-rangi's old home. Here they all stayed some time, 
but still fearing the wrath of Te Hangi-haeata, they again Hed from 
there, and eventually reached Kekerengu, a stream, and now a small 
village, twenty miles south of Cape Campbell. Here, for reasons with 

1, Tennyson's Inlet. 2. Ware also married a North Island chief. 

3, The island east of Queen Charlotte ^ound. 
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which I am unacquainted, the fugitives were set uix^n l)y the Ngai- 
Tahu tribe, and all killed. From this circumstance the place has since 
been called Kekerengu, after the son of Tamai-rangi. 

Some time after, the news of the death of these people reached 
Wairarapa, and Tamai-rangi's husband, Huka or Whanake, who had 
escaped the destruction of his people at Port Nicholson — together 
with Te Roto, Tiakitai and others, raised a taita-hiku-totOj or party of 
revenge, and proceeded by canoes to the east coast of the Middle 
Island, whetf ^ they attacked Ngai-Tahu at a place my informant 
could not remember the name of, near Kaiaix)hia, where they got 
badly beaten. In fact nearly all Ngati-Kahu-ngunu were killed, 
including Huka, who was the origin of the affair. Te Roto escaped 
with a wound, and fled back northwards, but died in a cave where he 
had taken refuge. This occuiTed some time befbre^ Te Rauparaha's 
raid on Kaiapohia in 1830. 

One of those w^ho afterwards lived with the x^ti-Awa, after that 
tribe had driven out and practically exterminated Ngati-Ira, told me 
that in those days Ngati-Ira did not cultivate the soil at all, but 
lived on fern-root, fish, pauas, birds, and the fruits of the forest. 
There was one kind of plant the root of which they called dka, which 
was eaten, and furnished a large addition to their daily food. The 
root was as thick as a man's wTist and about a foot long ; its leaves 
were like the wharawhara {AsteUa Banksii) ; but, my informant says, 
it is now quite extinct, destroyed by the cattle. The root was dug 
up with a ix)inted stick, then roasted, when it was very good. 

It is obvious that all the country from Hawke's Bay to Port 
Nicholson was fairly populated by the tanqata-xchcniui when the 
descendants of the crews of the fleet from Hawaiki fii*st l)egan to 
move southwards from the neighbourhood of Poverty Bay. It also 
seems certain that the superiority of these over-sea immigrants in 
arms and accomplishments told heavily against the original i^eople 
wherever they came in contact with them, for in those early days the 
numbers of the new comers were few. 

We now come to the migrations of Hawaikian Maoris into the 
lands of the original i)eople described alx^ve so far as I have been 
able to asceitain them. 

• In Tare W. Te Kahu's account of the wars of the South Ishind Ngai-Tahu 
with Te Raujmraha, J.P.S., Vol. X.. p. 1)5. will ho found a prohahle reason. It is 
there stated that the first atUick of Te Rauparaha on the Ngai-Tahu \\*as due to 
Te Kekereugu's action in dehauching Rangi-haoata's wife, and that in con5*equence 
Te Rauparaha attacked Ngai-Tahu at Omihi, south of Kaikoura. when Te 
Kekerengu and his party fled. The latter was thus the cau^t> of the Ngai-Tahu 
being attacked and losing many tribesmen. In retaliation proK\hly Te Kekerengu 
was followed up and killed. 
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Migrations of Northern Tribes to Hawke's Bay. 

Colonel Gudgeon seems to think (J.P.S., Vol. VI., p. 184), that the 
first migration of tlie nortliem tribes into Hawke's Bay took place in 
the times of Kahu-ngunu, who had killed Tahito-tarere, when the 
latter's people migrated to Wai-niarama and Porangahau, places some 
miles south of Napier, on the coast. It is at least clear that the 
northern chief Ueroa — the murdered man's father, table No. 3 — had 
visited Porangahau at that time, for H. Ropiha says (Vol. II., p. 76), 
" This man, Ueroa, married the daughter of Porangahau, named To 
Whe, and their son was Tahito-tarere, who was tiiatia (or named) at 
Porangahau, and after that Ueroa returned to Turanga " (Poverty 
Bay). It api^ears that the chief of tl\ese people had the same name 
as the place, Porangahau. (See tlie account of his death, J.P.S., Vol. 
XIV., p. 89. His former name was Rongo-ue-roa ; he took the 
former name to conceal his identity.) In the list of the migrations 
given by H. Ropiha, which follows, he ignores any one of this i)erio<l, 
but the first on his list was that under Rakai-hiku-roa Tamia and Te 
Ao-mata-rahi. 

From carefully working out the dates from the genealogies and 
testing them by intermarriages, the following dates of birth of the 
people mentione<l above cannot be far out : Ueroa, 1400 ; Tahito- 
•tarere, 1425; Kahu-ngunu (by 18 lines), 1450. 

Colonel Gudgeon also says (J.P.S. Vol. VI., p. 9), that Rakai-nui, 
the son of Tahito-tarere, migrated with the rest of his tribe to Port 
Nicholson, and thence to the South Island. But if so he must have 
left his son, Te Ao-mata-rahi, behind. 

Migration of Whata. 
I have been unable to fix the date of this properly. Enquiries 
merely result in saying that it was before that of Tamia. But it was 
probably about lo2o. Tanguru's narrative will tell us of Whata's 
doings after he reached Te Takapau, near where he and his party 
settled down. 

Migration of Taraia (circa 1/350). 
H. Ropiha says (Vol. II. p. 6), the first migration of these i)eople 
— Ngati-Kahu-nguru and Ngai-Tahu — took i)lace in consequence of 
the death of Tu-purupuru (the details of which are given in J.P.S., 
Vol. XIV. p. 90). "This was liio hekc to Ilere-taunga, where their 
descendants still livo, as well as at Wai-ranipa. On their arrival they 
fought Rangi-tane and took tluMr land. This was the migration of 
Taraia and Te Ao-niata-iahi." Vvoin \\w J.P.S. (pioled al)o\e wo 
learn that Taraia's father, Rakai-hiku-roa, also took part in the 
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migration ; they settled near the present town of Hastings, on the 
Ngaruroro river, after defeating the Tini-o-Awa and Maru-iwi tribes 
(see J.P.S., Vol. XIII., p. 155). Fi'om the dates worked out, this 
migration must have taken place about 1550. 

Migration of Ngarengare {circa 1625. 

The second migration, says H. Ropiha, was under Ngarengare and 
his son Tama-te-ra, and it came from Te Wairoa ; the cause was the 
theft of a celebrated bird belonging to Iwi-ka-tere. In consequence 
several battles were fought, such as Te Koura-kai-rapaki and Taupara, 
in which Ngarengare was defeated, and fled to Heretaunga. The 
following is translated from H. Ropilia's account of the cause of 
migration (H. Ropiha, Vol. I., p. 65) : — 

*' This man, Iwi-ka-tere, who lived at Te Mahia, was the owner 
of a tame koko (or tui) bird, wliich had been taught all the karakias 
(incantations, etc.), the history, and all kinds of Maori knowledge. 
Thus he became wonderfully learned, ami to him was delegated the 
repetition of the karakias. When the autunm months of Pou-tu-te- 
rangi came round, it was his business to pure, or remove the tapu 
from the kumara cultivations, for great indeed was his knowledge. 
Now, on a certain occasion Tama-te-ra sent a messenger to Iwa-ka-tere 
to beg him to lend the bird to say the necessary karakias over the 
knmaras. When the messenger got to Iwi-ka-tere's village he said, 
"I l\ave come to fetch your bird to pure our kumara cultivations.'* 
Iwi-ka-tere replied, "Wait a wliile, my kumaras have not yet been 
pure : when they are done, then come for the bird." So the 
messenger returned and reported to Tama-te-ra, who was very angry 
at the refusal of his ai)plication, and said. "Presently, when it is night 
and all are overcome with sleep, you return and steal the bird." 

"So it came to i)ass, wiien all were a leep, Tama-te-ra's man went 
back and stealthily entered the pa oi Iwi-ka-tere, where he found 
everyixxly sound asleep. He went to Iwi-ka-tere's house where the 
koko bird was kept. As he approaoluMl, the binl understood quite 
well that the thief's object was to steal him : and so he attempted to 
arouse his master. Ilt^ calltMl and calltMl ; hut to no purpose, for 
Iwi-ka-tere slept on. The bird said, "K ////.' Ka riro au : E Ixui! 
Ka riro au te whanako. E lui! e ara, ki riro au ! O Jwi I I am 
taken! () Iwi ! 1 am stolen! O Iwi. arouse! I am taken!" 
But the thief seized the bird in his hand anil nuuh* otT with it. 

"In the nu>i'ning when iwi-ka-tere got up, he listenotl for the 
voice of his i)ird, but not a sound was hrard. lb* then went forth to 
look for it and found it not. For it was the hahit of the bird in the 
morning to call to all tlu» people, who wouKl listen to what it was 
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saying. And now Iwi-ka-tere lamented the loss of his bird with 
many tears, for lie knew in his heai*t that it had been stolen by 
Tama-te-ra. 

" A war paiiiv was now assembled ; and the battle of Te Koura- 
kai-rapaki was fought. This was in revenge for loss of the bird. The 
war now became constant. Iwa-ka-tere went round with his party 
to Turanga (Poverty Bay) and from thence came inland following up 
the enemy. They closed in battle again at Waiau (a branch of the 
Wairoa River, Hawke's Bay) where the i)arty of Tama-te-ra was 
defeated. After this was fought the battle of Tauparoa where 
'thousands' were killed, all on account of Iwi-ka-tere*s i)et bird.. 

"Ngarengare, father of Tama-te-ra, fled from the Wairoa district, 
leaving it to Iwi-ka-tere and his people, whose descendants live there 
still. Ngarengaro and his son Tama-te-m and the remainder 
of his i)eople migrated to Heretaunga where they settled down and 
some of their descendants are there still, some at Wairarapa, whilst 
some returned to the Wairoa. The chiefs 
No. 6. of Heretaunga are descended from the chief 

14 Ngarengare above mentioned, and this is a descent from 

Tama-te-ra i • .. /^ • \ 

Hine-tc-uioa »ii»"- vbee margm). 

Te Wbatu-i-apiti Coin. Gudgeon describes the above war 

10 Te Rangi-wawahia . . i . • i / t i w < a r , , r ^ t\ , 

Te Rangi-hiraweu with more detail (J.P.b., Vol. v., p. 11), and 

Hopara g^ys Iwi-ka'tere's tribe was the Ngai-Tauira, a 

Te Kukanga tangata-iclienua tribe ; and that Ngarengare 

6 Whakamarino belonged to some wandering tribe the origin of 

Hon Ropiha which is not known. As the mean of many 

lines fixes the date of birth of Te-whatu-i-apiti 

at IGoO, we may place the date of this migration 
of Ngarengare at about 1625. 

Migrations of Mahanga. 

The next migration in the order given by H. Ropiha (Vol. II. p. 10), 
was that of Mahanga, and as 1 can find no table of descent from him, 
the date cannot be fixed. It is possible this is the same Mahanga as 
the man mentioned in J.P.S., Vol. Xlll., p. 163. If so, then what 
follows is the account of his coming from the Wairoa, Hawkes' Bay, 
prior to his fui'thor migration to mid-Wai-rarapa. Ropiha's account 
is very short : " The next hckc was that of Mahanga from the Wairoa. 
Before he started he ai)plied to Te Tatu for a canoe to carry him and 
his people, aiul the latter gave him one luuned ' Te-uiMjko-o tutanga- 
maunga-whemia ' (il Te Tatu had lived in modern times he woultl, 
perhaps, have abbreviated this long luune). They then started along 
the coast, but stopped at Whakaari (which, 1 think, is near Moeangi- 
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angi Bluff, Hawke's Bay), where Mahanga paid for the canoe by 
handing over to Te Tatu the following lands : Whakaari, Puke-titiri, 
Maunga-haruru, Oingo, and Rau-kawa. Mahanga's descendants are 
to be found at Hawke's Bay and Wairarapa." 

If the above is the same Mahanga, then the date of this heke is 
probably about 1625. Presumably Mahanga and his people were 
Ngati- Kahu-ngimu. 

Migration of Ngati-ira. 

H. Ropiha mentions as the next migration that of Ngati-Ira from 
Tokomaru and Uaw^a (Tologa Bay), which, he says, " was due to war: 
they went right down to Wairarapa, but some remained behind." 
This, no doubt, was the migration under Te Whakumu and Mahanga- 
puhoa, already referred to, and the date approximately fixed at 
1650-1675. 

The above seems to exhaust the accessions to the population of 
the district under consideration from outside places. But Bopiha 
mentions other migrations as originating from Heretaunga, which 
settled in the southern part of this district, such as that of Nga-Oko- 
te-i*angi, that went to Wai-rarapa after he had eloped with the wife 
of Te Hau-apu, who followed him ui) with four different war parties, 
but failed to regain his wife. ' Whether this is the same man of the 
same name w4io was adopted by Ngati-Iniasa chief, and subseciuently 
killed by the Wairarapa people, I cannot say, but both were bom, 
according to the genealogies, nine genenitions ago. Incidents in 
connection with this abduction will be found in "The Monthly 
Review," Vol.*II., p. 583, Wellington, 1891. The second of these 
local migrations was that of Ngai-Tahu, who left Hei*e-taunga for 
Wai-rarapa in consequence of the death of Tania-i-waho, at Maunga* 
tai'ata, at the hands of Rangi-tano, because the former had ceded the 
lands of Tawliao to Te Rehunga and Manawa-kawa — about which 
Tangui-u's nari*ative wnll tell us. 

Another migration from Heretaunga to Wai-mrapa was that of 
Te Whatu-i-apiti and his wifo Kiu-a-mahi-nono and their i)eople, 
after the former's defeat at Te Kauhangu, and when he got into 
trouble at Te Unmumu on account of a woman. 

The last movement of these ihh)|)1o nuMitioned by II. Ropiha, was 
that under Te Hika-o-])apauma, who, with his pe()i)le, departeil from 

• Sec thoHOiig, J.P.S., Vol. XIIL. p. l.VJ. 

"KoTo Hau-|>.iH'. Kinkin a-Kui |»:iii;i. 
Ka riro i a N;;a-( >ki)-i-tf-ran>;i 
Tupupa lUKi .1 IV Ilau-apu 
K \Nha tiiua ki Tuinf^a-ra : kvuv ik>.i ihu." 
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Here-taunga and settled first at Poranga-hau, then moved on to 
Tau-tane, Matai-kona, and to Rangi-whakaoma (Castle Point), where 
their descendants remain at this day. 

We will now follow Tanguru's narrative : — 

The Histoky of Horehore Pa, Te Takapau, Hawkes Bay. 



By Tanguru-Tuhua (Translation). 



This is an explanation of some old history which my father, Tuhua, 
told to me in 1865. 

J I J^HE oiigin of this ancestor of ours, of Whata, was Pou-heni, who 
Jl^ was a son of Paikea. Pou-lieni lived all his Ufe at Tm-anga- 
nui-a-Bua (Poverty Bay) together with the tribe, and also at 
other parts on that coast. 

From the period in which Pou-heni flourished down to Whata, 
there are six generations, at which time Whata settled in this country 
(i.e., near Te Takapau). He first occupied a hill on the range named 
Rangi-tapu-a- Whata. This was the first place he settled at. 

After Whata had settled down permanently in this land, there 
grew up a quairel between him and Tongo-whiti (of the Rangi-tane 
tribe), about the Whatu-ma Lake (close to Wai-puku-rau). Tongo- 
whiti declared that the range of hills where Whata was living was a 
bait-procuring ground for the lake. Whata at once understood this 
meant that Tongo-whiti intended to retain the eel-fishing of the lake 
for himself alone. [According to the tables Tongo-whiti was l)oni 
about eighteen generations ago, or in 1450, whilst many lines make 
Whata's date of birth about the year 1500, see Table No. 1. Probal)ly 
Whata settled near Te Takapou al)out 1525 to 1550] . The time for 
eel-catching was just on at that time : so Tongo-whiti i)roceede<l to 
lengthen the nights (l)y incantations), whilst Whata went on preparing 
the hinakis or eel baskets on the land where he lived. Jn the end, 
Whata proceeded to hasten the daylight (by incantation), and so 
the lake came into the possession of Whata, together \\nth all 
authority over it. This proceeding has given rise to the '* saying," 
which descends to us from our ancestors, " Whata's eel-basket 
making won; whilst Tongo-whiti's were set aside.' Hence Tongo- 
whiti named his land Paeroa (from pae-a-ran, (?) set aside). 

In the days of the generations of Tongo-whiti's grandchildren, 
Te Awa-riki was murdered by Rua-taniore and his i)eoi)le, which deed 
was avenged by Ngaro-roa the former's son, in the battle called 
Ti-kauka-nui, where the tribe of Kua-tamoru was defeated with 
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great slaughter. This land on which Tongo-whiti's descendants 
lived, was then called Te Wai-kopiro-o-Kua-tamore, which obtains to 
this day. (This land now known as Wai-kopiro lies on the upper 
Manawatu river, a few miles south of Te Takapau. Rua-tamore, was, 
the originator of the tribal name Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, a tangata- 
whenua tribe, and a branch of Rangi-tane).'' 

At the time that Whata lived on the land which he called his 
enclosure for his eel - baskets, (Nga-hinaki-a- Whata, the name of 
the range on which Horehore pa stands) his son Whatonga grew up 
to manhood, and married Hau-karanga-roa. And from the generation 
of Whatonga to his descendant Rakai-maro there are five generations. 
[Rakai-maro, born about 1625. From Whatonga (see Table No. 1) 
comes the emblematical name of the Seventy Mile Bush, Te-tapere- 
nui-o- Whatonga, which, says H. Ropiha, refers to the abundance of 
birds in the forest, and the shelter obtainable from the winds). 

Rakai-maro (see Table No. 1) grew up, and married Hine-rau-te- 
kawa (see Table No. 1) of the Rangi-tane tribe. This was the 
junction of the lines of Te Aitanga-a-Whata (Whata's descendants) 
with the Rangi-tane tribe ; and they all dwelt permanently on the 
land, as if they were one people. It was at this time that they gave 
certain names to the land on which they dwelt, as follows : — Te 
Pokaka, Horehore (the pa), Puena (the peak south of the pa), Puke- 
totara and Ruru-whango. 

Now, it was during the time that the two tribes lived in peace 
together they built Horehore pa to live in, and thus they lived all 
together, but having two distinct tribal names — Te Aitanga-a- Whata 
and Rangi-tane. Then grew up in their generation, from the marriage 
of Rakai-maro and Hine-rau-te-kawa, their three children, Piki-hau- 
ariki, Korako-tai-waha, and Pine-nau (see Table No. 1), they were all 
males. 

After these children had been born the two tribes lived together 
for a long time, and then Korako-tai-waha and his younger brother 
removed to Tamaki-nui-a-Rua, (i.e., to about Daimevirke, etc.), and 
there they and their children and grandchildren dwelt. But their 
elder brother, Piki-hau-ariki, continued to dwell on the lands which 
his ancestor, Whata, had named the eel-basket enclosure. After- 
wards, in the times of his descendants, Te Ahiahi-a-tau and lier 
younger sister, Hine-auahi, the latter married Ira-kumia, and 
removed i)ennanently to Tamaki-nui-a-Rua, whilst the older sister, 
Te Ahiahi-ii-tau remiiinod on the ancestral lands, '* Nga-kai-hinaki-a- 

* 1 have since learned that this waii the tribe from which H^iugi-tane origiiiHUy 
sprung ; but it is doubtful. At any rate, it was a very ancient tribe. 
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Whata." And these three generations passed, Te Ahiahi-a-tau, 
Tu-karaerae, and Nehunga, and the latter married Amo-ake-te-rangi, 
and this was the junction of tlie Aitanga-a- Whata, the Rangi-tane, 
and the Ngai-Tahu tribes. Thus there were three tribal divisions 
amongst them. 

And the children of Amo-ake-te-i*angi and Nehunga were born — 
Te Kura-taka-whaki, the elder, and Tu-karangatia, the younger ; and 
from the generations of Te Kura there were five generations to her 
descendant Hika-rahui, and four generations from her brother Tu- 
karangatia down to his descendant Te Mahanga. For a long time 
they dwelt in peace on the land, until the times of Hika-rahui and 
Te Rangi-tataia, when they gave up tlieir lands to Te Rehunga and 
Manawa-kawa in payment for the kai-hau-kai, or feast at Te Takai)au, 
which feast was named Nga-tau-tuku-roa. This was the final aliena- 
tion of their lands to the above chiefs and their people. (Te Rehunga, 
Manawa-kawa, and Te Whatu-i-apiti were contemporaries, and all 
born circa 1650, the feast would be about 1675 to 1700.) 

This was the period that tlie tribe that gave the feast called Nga- 
tau-tuku-roa occupied this country, under Te Rehunga and Manawa- 
kawa, as payment for their feast, and it was a long time they dwelt in 
the land thus acquired. 

(I break ofif Tanguru's narrative here to (juote from Hori Ropiha 
an account \>( some feasts, or kai-hau-kai, that were given at this 
period. The tribes seem to have emulated one another in the extent 
and magnificence of the feasts given. All the surrounding i)eople 
would assemble, and all kinds of amusements be indulged in, whilst 
the quantity of food wasted was enormous. The chiefs vied with one 
another in liberality as to food and presents, often leaving themselves 
and their tribes destitute. Ropiha says : " There was a great hai- 
haU'kai (called in other districts a hakari) given in Here-taunga by 
Te Whatu-i-apiti to Te Angiangi and his i^eople. It consisted 
principally in calabashes of hivahita, or presei*ved birds, and the feast 
was named Tikitiki-o-te-whatu.' The return feast at Pari-mahu, 
given by Te Angiangi, was named ' Pokai-takataka.' Again Te 
Whatu-i-apiti, not to be outdone, gave a second feast named ' Te 
Uaua-tamariki,' in which he had to obtain the assistance of Hika- 
rere-pari and his people, and in return for such assistance they were 
given the lands named Te Umu-o-pua, Rae-katia, Paeroa, and 
Tutu-rewa, and these lands remain in their i)ossession to this day. 
Such assistance is called whakatihi. But Te Angiangi and his people 
had exhausted their focxl, and shame obliged them to make some 
return, so they gave to Te Whatu-i-a])iti the following lands: Tawa- 
pu-tahi, Rae-katia, Te Umu-o-pua, Kua-hine, Tutu-rewa 0-Porae, 
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Akitio, Mutua, Te Poroporo, and Te Upoko-o-te-Haemata, most of 
which Te Whatu-i-apiti distributed to Kai-tahi, and to Te H\iinga-i- 
waho. To Taurito, who had also helped Te Whatu, the latter gave 
Porangahau and Tawa-pu-tahi, which remain to his descendants." 
Such is H. Ropiha's account of these extravagant proceedings — for 
many of the lands named were vast areas, and at the present day 
are worth millions.) 

To return to Tanguru's narrative : Some time after Te Rehunga 
had settled on the lands acquired as above, he demanded the hand of 
Te Hore, a lady of Rangi-tane tribe, in marriage, and the marriage feast 
(pakuha) was carried out. This was the cause of Te Rehunga going to 
Tamaki (about Dannevirke) to live with his Rangi-tane i^eople (a pro- 
ceeding he must subse(iuently have rejHjnted of). After a time many 
of Te Rehunga's tribe followed him to Tamaki and dwelt there amongst 
this stranger tribe. Soon after their arrival Te Rehunga i)ointed out 
to his tribe various lands which were in use by Rangi-tane as places 
for them to settle on. Now, when the Rangi-tane tribe began to 
understand what this meant — that they were being robbed of their 
lands (Tamaki-nui-a-Rua) by Te Rehunga and his people — they set up 
a rahui (or post, making tlie place sacred to them), at Tuhi-mata, in 
order to tapu their lands of Tamaki, and named the \x>Qt " Puaki-te> 
ao." When the people of Te Rehunga and Manawa-kawa heard of 
this rahui they sent and cut it down. Rangi-tane proceeded forth- 
to re-erect the post. 

And now commenced the trouble between the two peoples, for 
directly after re-erecting the post the Rangi-tane pre])ared for war, 
and commenced by gaining the battle of Paka-roa ; then followed 
another, Kota-tai-whetu, which last is not far from Te Takapau. 
Not long after Rangi-tane assaulted and took the Nga-hore pa and Te 
Moana-i-rokia pOy in which latter place was killed Kahu-torua, mother 
of Rangi-te-kahutia. After this pa had fallen the Rangi-tane went 
after Tama-i-waho, whom they killed at Manga-tarata. (H. Ropiha 
says that he was killed because he was one of those who gave 
the land, Tawhao, to Te Rehunga and others as payment for the 
feast). Diiectly after this Te Rehunga and one section of his tribe 
withdrew from Tamaki and occui)ie(l the llorehoro pa. 

Some time after this Te Rehunga and his i)e<)plo ivmoved to 
Pou-kawa lake (a few miles north of Te Ante), and took up their 
abode in Wheao pa. And from there ho made war on the Here- 
taunga iKjople (why the author does not say, they were of tlie same 
tribe), .\gain, some time after this, he met Hangi-tane in battle at 
Te Piripiri (near Dannevirke), and he and Manawa-kawa sutTei^l a 
severe defeat at the hands of Rangi-tune: a ver\ f»reat man\ wei-e 
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killed of their war party, amongst thorn tho following chiefs : — Tii- 
taua, Te Kiri-pu-noa, Tawa-mra, Tau-hinn, To Rangi-hou-tihi, To 
Ara-tahi, and others. From this battlefield Te Rehiinga, Manawa- 
kawa, and the remains of their party, ilod foi* their lives and took 
refuge at Hiku-rangi, in the Tawhao country, and from there, after a 
time, continued their retreat to Whatu-ma lake, near Wai-piiku-rau. 

After remaining for a long time at this lake, Te Rehunga decided 
to remove with his i)eople to Here-taunga. When there he said to 
Tawhiri-toroa, Nga-mahuia-o-te-rangi, Te Ope-kai, and Te Manmga- 
o-te-rangi, " You had better return to our lands at Tawhao and 
Whenua-hou, to the lands that have been ])aid for by men." (These 
lands are both close to Te Taka]mu, and had been given to Te 
Behunga's tribe in payment for the feast. — See ante.) These 
high-bom ladies were of the Ngai-Taliu tribe, and prior to the cession 
of Tawhao and Whenua-hou by Tama-i-waho and others to Te 
Behunga, they had mairied chiefs of To Rehunga's and Manawa- 
kawa's tribe. Aftei-wards Te Rehunga gave directions to Te Haemata 
and his nephew% Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, saying, " You two had better 
return to the lands that have been ])aid for by our i)eople." After 
this Te Rehunga and his ])eoi)le arranged to return to Heretaunga, 
and on their arrival, they dwelt at Te Manga-roa, near T^au-kawa 
Mountain, on the east side, where thoy built Te Manga-roa pa. 

Subsequent to the departure of Te Rehunga and his party from 
Whatu-ma lake, Te Hae-mata, Nga-Oko. Nga-Mahiwa, Te Oi)e-kai, 
Te Marunga and Tawhiii-toroa including the ladies before mentioned, 
removed from Whatu-ma and took up their i)ermanent residence at 
Tawhao and Whenua-hou, and other i)arts of those districts including 
the ** eel -enclosures " of Whata : and llorehore pa was also finally 
occupied at that time. 

Whilst they all dwelt together at Horehore pa, the news came, 
that Te Rehunga had been killed at his pa Te ^Fanga-roa. Te Hae- 
mata at once called on the neighbouring tribes to assemble and 
proceed to avenge Te Rehunga's death, i.e., Ngai-Tahu, Ngai-Toro-i- 
waho, Ngati-Hine-ii'i and others. When they arrived at the pa Te 
Manga-roa they couunenced the assault, when the grandson of Te 
Te Rehunga named Te Kikiri-o-te-rangi. came foi-th, and concluded a 
peace with Te Hae-mata, Nga-Oko and their peo])le ; then they 
entered the i)a and were kindly received by To Kikiri and the i)eople, 
as if they had been one single tribe, .\ftor a time To Hae-mata and 
his people returned to their iiomes at Whenua-hou, bringing with 
them-Te Kikiri, Te Ahi-kauri and her younger sister Te Rua-])ouiK)u 
and their mother Te Hore. This was Te Rehunga's wife whose 
marriage with him brought on tiie first war with Rangi-tane. 
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After a time Te Hore rec^uested Te Hae-mata to allow her to 
visit her people, the Rangi-tane tribe, at Tamaki. On consent being 
given, she went and took with her her young daughter, Te Rua-poupou 
leaving the elder behind her ; and never returned. For a long time 
after the above event, Te Kikiri, Te Hae-mata, Nga-Oko, Nga-Rangi- 
ka-hi-wera, Te Awhenga, Rangi-ka-taepa, and their people dwelt on 
their lands at Tawhao, Whenua-hou and in their pa, Horehore ; 
and then Te Kikiri originated the idea of going to war again with 
Eangi-tane. This was agreed to by the chiefs and people, so Te 
Kikiri sent off messengers to Heretaunga to Nga-Rangi-ka-unuhia 
and his fellow chiefs to join him, which they agreed to do and at 
once marched to Te Takai)au, where a coimcil was held with Te 
Hae-mata and others as to their future proceedings. Whilst they 
where considering these matters, Rangi-totohu and his people joined 
them, in order that he might avenge the death of his father, Tu-taua, 
killed by Rangi-tane at the battle of Te Piripiri. 

So Te Kikiri commenced the campaign against Rangi-tane, and 
the Rai-kapua pa was taken, Pohutu-wai battle was won, and Nga- 
toto pa also taken. The war-party tlien climbed over Te Ahu-o- 
Turanga" (which is the name of the old Maori track starting from 
near Woodville, that passed over the spurs of the Rua-hine 
Mountains, about a mile north of Manawatu Gorge, and came down 
on the west side and crossed the Pohangina River a little above the 
present Railway bridge) and on the other (west side of the range) 
gained the battle of Te Wai-whakatahe-o-Ngati-Kahu-ngunu (the 
stream where Ngati-Kahu-ngunu blood flowed— in the days of the 
mana-Maori time was an unknown quantity and long names did not 
require writing down). At this pa, one of the chiefs, named Matuku, 
came outside and asked, " Who is the head of this war-party? " Te 
Rangi-totohu called out in reply, " Te Kikiri -o-te-rangi ! " Matuku 
then returned within the pa and afterwards came forth Te Tunga-o- 
te-rangi ; and he made a lasting peace with the i)eople of the war- 
party. 

The war-party then returned to the east side of Te Ahu-o-Turanga 
from the district of Rangi-tikei, and went back to their homes at 
Tawhao and Whenua-hou. Whilst all the i)eople were living in 
their pas at Horehore and Korako, further strife occurreil with the 
Rangi-tane, of Tamaki, through Para-kiore and Tabiwa having killed, 
near his pa, Te Upoko-o-Hine-tu, two chiefs nameil Mapuna and 

•To Ahu-o-Turanga is interesting historically from the fact that it wTis here 
that Turanga-i-nma, son of Turi (Captain of the "Aotea" canoe of 1360) was 
killed in battle with the tamata-wfienun and the plaot* named after him — The 
Altar of Turanga. 
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Whakaero, l)elonj?ing to the Nf,'ai-Tahu and Nj?ai-Toro-i-waho tribes 
(of Horehore jw). These murdors wore avenged shoiiily after in the 
battle of Wai-kari, when the Rangi-tane were defeated, and Taiiiwa 
and Para-kiore fled. 

Enough, this was the end of the war carried on by the grand- 
children of Te Whatu-i-apiti and Te Rehunga and their peoi)le ; and 
Nga-rangi-ka-unuhia, together with his chiefs and people, returned 
to their own homes at Here-taunga. 

This is the summation of the revenge taken by Te Kikiri, Nga-Oko, 
Te Hae-mata, and Te Awhenga for their defeat at the hands of 
Rangi-tane in the battles gained and pas taken at Te Paka-roa, 
Kota-tai-whetu, Nga-hore, Te Moana-i-rokia, Manga-tarata, and 
Te Piripiri, which last place is within the district of Tamaki-nui-a-Rua, 
near the town of Dannevirke : — Te Kikiri, Te Hae-niata, and their 
allied chiefs and people gained the following battles and took the 
following pas from Rangi-tane : Rai-kapua, Pohutu-wai, Nga-toto, 
Te Wai-whaka-tahe, Te Wai-kari, and Tirau-niea. 

After the defeat of Rangi-tane in the places named, the 
descendants of Te Kikiri, Te Hae-niata, Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, 
Nga-Rangi-ka-hi-wera, and Te Rangi-ka-taepa remained in peace on 
their lands at Tawhao and Whenua-hou and other places, all the time 
occupying their famous pa of Horehore, right down to the days of 
their descendants — thus : — (See the oiiginal Maori for the names.) 

The names of the hapus (sub-tribes) who owned the pa Hore- 
hore were Ngai-Tahu, who lived permanently in the pa, that is, the 
descendants of Nga-Mahiwa, Te Ope-kai, Tawhiri-toroa, togethei* 
with the Ngai-Toro-i-waho hapi(, with the Ngati-Te-Kikiri hapu. 
Their tribal name is Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. 

Amio-whenta. 

(Tanguni then relates the two following incidents in the history of 
the Horehore pa, which occuri-ed in 1820, and which properly 
belongs to the nan-ative of the Amio-whenua expedition of Nga-Puhi. 
Ngati-whatua (of Kaipara), and Ngati-Maru (of the Thames), as 
related in J.P.S., Vol. IX., p. 88 (p. 9(i of the re})rint), and comes in 
after the end of the first ])aragraph on those ])ages. Notwithstanding 
many enquiiies I have not been able to find out who Tangi-te-runi. 
mentioned by Tanguni and others, was : but I think he conunanded 
another division of the Amio-wheniia ex])e(lition, and probably was of 
the Ngati-^Iaru tril)e.) 

Tanguni says : This is an account of some fighting that took i)lace at 
Horehore pa : The first war-party from the northern coast that attacked 
the prt was the Amio-whenua expedition. coinj)()sed of Ngati-Paoa,Ngati- 
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Mam (both from the Thames), and N^a-Puhi, besides other tribes of 
the northern coast. They were a long time besieging this pa, but it 
was not taken, nor was one man of the pa killed, and, indeed, none 
of the war-party either. So they gave it up and returned to their 
own countr>^ by way of Te Ahu-o-Turanga and the west coast, after- 
wards to Waikato and Wai-te-mata. (Sitting on the tot or summit 
of Horehore pa — which is called Te-toi-a-Uru — with old Tanguru, 
in April, 1904, the old man told us particulars of this siege, and 
named the chiefs who defended the pa, who were Te Kiri-o-Hawea, 
Toa-tau, Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, Nga-Rangi-ka-hiwera, and Tuhua, 
Tanguru's father.) 

The War-Party of Tangi-te-ruru. 

Very soon after the departure of the Amio-whenua party came 
the war-party of Tangi-te-ruru ; they came by way of the east-coast, 
killing people as they advanced whom they found along the coast, 
and at Heretaunga, and assaulting the pas of these parts. But they 
took no pas — merely the people whom they found living in scattered 
places did they succeed in killing. 

Then they come on and attacked the Horehore pa. They 
surrounded it, and after a time rushed it attempting to take it by 
assault. After they had fired a volley at the pa, some of the braves 
of the pa rushed out— Wi To-Rurunga, Paora Te-Ngaeroand others — 
and they succeeded in killing and bringing into the ;;a one of the 
enemy, whilst another was carried of\' by the war-party. The enemy 
now moved across the coomb on the south side of the pa and 
occupied the heights called Puena (about 200 yards from the pa) and 
from there ke[)t up a constant fire on the pa. 

Two days afterwards, seeing thoy could not take the pa, the war- 
party withdrew, and proceeded south along the main ridge to Waha- 
tuara and eventually came out to the coast at the mouth of Akitio 
River, and thence along the coast and inland along the ridge to 
Maunga-rake (near Mastorton). When Tangi-te-niru's party reached 
this end (north?) of Maunga-rake, his party were stricken with fear. 
because of the strength of the lires raging there, which commenced 
at the pa named Te Iringa, and extendtnl to Haki-kino pa near 
Tupapaku-nia close to Whan^-ama rivei*. l^nough, the war-party 
fled, fleeing along the ridge by way of Te Kotukutuku, and thence by 
the Kauhanga track (over Tanirua Mountains) and came out to the 
west coast at Hangi-tikei, thence w(»nt on to Whanga-nui and finally 
to Waikato. 

This ends the story of the war-parties of Amio-whenua, and of 
Tangi-te-ruru. 
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As a great deal of trouble has been taken in ascertaining the 
probable dates of events alluded to in the foregoing paper, they are 
here summarised in tabular form for ease of reference. I need hardly 
repeat, that they can only be considered as rough approximations, 
but we are never likely to get much better information. In process 
of time when the Native History of New Zealand comes to be written 
as a whole, this information will be of use. 

Pou-heni, the son of Pai-kea, bom about ... ... ... A.D. 1300 

Arrival of *' the Fleet '* in New Zealand from Hawaiki ... ... 1360 

Porou and Tahu, ancestors of Ngati-Porou and Ngai-Tahu born 

about ... ... ... ... ... ... 1360 

Tara of Ngai-Tara born about ... ... ... ... 1375 

Ueroa bom about ... ... ... ... ... ... 1400 

Bakai-nui and Rangi-tane born about ... ... ... 1450 

.Knhu-nguim, born about ... ... ... ... ... 1450 

Te Ao-mata-rahi, bom about ... ... ... ... 1475 

Bakai-hiku-roa, Hakai-paka and Whata born about ... ... 1500 

Rakai-nui migrates to Port Nicholson ... ... ... 1500 

Tu-puru-puru and Taraia born ... ... ... ... 1525 

Rakai-hiku-roa, Taraia and Tc Au-niata-rahi migrate to iicretaunga 1550 

Whata, sixties at Taka-pau ... ... ... ... ... 1625 to 1550 

Rakai-rangi and To Rorewa born ... ... ... ... 1675 

Rakai-rangi migrates from Hentaunga to South Wairarapa ... 1625 

Rakai-maro born 1025, marries Hine-rau ... ... ... 1675 

Ngarengare, migrates from Wairoa to Heretaunga ... ... 1025 

Mahanga*s migrates ,, ,, ,, ... ... — ? 

Te Whakumu's migration from Tokomaru to South Wairarapa ... 1650 

Te Whatu-i-Apiti of Te Roto-a-Tara born ... ... ... 1650 

TeRehungaof ,, ,, born (killed 1745) ... ... 1675 

Nga-Oko-i-te-rangi, chief of Ngati-Ira bom ... ... ... 1675 

Cession of Whenua-hou and Tawhao to Te Rehunga and others — 

the feast ... ... ... ... ... ... 1700 

And first war with Rangi-tane ... ... ... ... 1700 

Te Hao-mata and others re-occupy Whenua-hou, etc. ... ... 1725 

Te Kikiri-o-te-rangi makes war (2nd) on Rangitane ... ... 1730 

,, war ends, and peace prevails ... ... 1750 

Te Amio-whonua attacks Horehore pa ... ... ... 1820 
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A MAORI TEKA, OR KOOT-REST FOR THK 
OLD MAORI SPADE. 



)^*HE accompanying illustration shows a foot-rest, or teka for the 
Vly old Maori spade or koy which is peculiar in that it is formed 
of the porous vertehra of a whale, having heen carefully 
dubbed out with the axe — a steel one? — and subsequently carved. 
It is 1i inches long and 3 inches wide on top, or where the foot 
rested. The lashings — usually made of kiekie roots, or supplejack — 
passed through the hole on the left side and fastened it firmly on to 
the ko itself. The ko was paddle-shaped, generally about 6 feet long. 




with a sharp pointed blade 4 to 6 inches broad, at 9 inches from the 
point, the handle carved at the uj^per part. The teka was fastened on 
to the spade about 18 inches from its lower end. The ko was forced 
into the ground and there further inserted by the operator 
pressing his weight on the foot that rested on the teka. The length 
of the ko allowed of a good leverage, hy which the earth was turned 
over in the kumara cultivations. This kind of work was usually 
done by a long row of men working in exact time to the words of a 
song. 

The subject of the illustration conies from near Cape Kgmont on 
the Taranaki coast, and is (juite uniciue of its kind, for though 
wooden tel^ are not uncommon, no other s])ecimtMi made of whale- 
bone is known. It is in the possession of Mr. \V. II. Skinner of 
New Plymouth. 




ROOT REDUCIBILITY IX POIjYNESIAN. 



By William Churc-iiill, H.A. 



TTTHB value of a careful study of the lan|,'uage8 of the Polynesian, 
I or Sawaiori."' family has almost entirely avoided the attention 
of philologists. For the most part the leaders of the science 
have been content to work the rich lndo-Kuroi)ean and Semitic 
veins, and therehy have they overlooked the possihility of equal 
wealth of results to he ohtained hy the prosecution of investigation 
with the same degree of care into some of the families of human 
speech not included in the two ty])es so thoroughly studied. So far 
as concerns the Malayo - Polynesian, the attitude of philological 
science seems to he concisely summed up in Whitney's words, here 
cited from memory: *' Its philologic position has heen estahlished by 
Humboldt's * Ueher d'w, Kawi-Sprache,' and its internal barrenness 
has been disclosed hy Fr. Mueller's Polynesian Grammar in the 
Novara work." Despite the weight of this authority, the (lueslion 
is so far from settled and (hsi)osed of hy those two works, that of the 
mere handful of eanu^st workers in the Polynesian field the most of 
us incline to consider it hetter to divorce the Malay from such 
intimate association with the Suwaiori, as the term Malayo- Poly- 
nesian implies. While as to the second member of Whitney's dictum, 
we look upon Muller's Cirannnur as a curious misconception of tiiose 
languages upon a not(»-l)()ok acipiaintance with which he compiled it. 
If the aim of t\\o yen's of investigation in the field, and of the 
added years of painful research in the study, were merely to jnoduce 
a grannnar and a dictionaiy of even the most highly developed of the 
Polynesian tongues, the most enthusiastic student would have to 
confess such a result futile in its inutility. Such a dictionary of the 
Samoan, to cite a concrete instance, which I have now well advanced 
towards completion, would amount to no inoi'e than the record of 
the siM^ech of an ohscure and civillx unimpoi'tant people at present 

" Sawiiiori. :i li'iiii iiiNj'iiUHl 1)\ Whitnii'L' h» ropiest' Ml tht- I'olyiu'^ian H:uc. 
uompoBod of Sii(iiioii), (Ilajwjii, (M;i)ori. — ED. 
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resting at about the 40,000 mark on census rolls. To the Samoans 
themselves the work would ever remain closed. To the white men 
brought into association with them, probably never to exceed a few 
hundred at any one time, such a work would be useless ; their needs 
can easily be supplied by a jargon of a few hundred vocables easily 
acquired and loosely used, the refinement of philological apparatus 
would be wasted under the normal conditions of island life. Yet that 
such a record of island speech can offer matter of far more than 
merely curious interest to the student of the growth of human speech 
it is the purpose of this paper to point out in some broad and general 
measure, calling attention to the possibilities of a field hitherto 
neglected, leaving the proof for more detailed consideration. 

It is not entirely through accident that I have chosen the Samoan 
as the vehicle of researches into the philosophy of Polynesian speech. 
There was an initial hesitation as to which of several tongues, equally 
familiar, to pursue, and it was only after mature deliberation that my 
choice fell upon the Samoan, as offering the best medium for the 
presentation of the most valuable results. This accords equally with 
facts developed by ethnographers of this island region, facts which 
should be sketched in a brief preliminary statement. 

Omitting reference to the diflicult problem of the starting point of 
the migration, which in successive streams peopled the Pacific, we are 
amply justified in regarding it as established that the Polynesians 
made their appearance in the great ocean at the eastern verge of the 
Malay seas, that their voyages swept down the chain of islands which 
parallel the Australian coast, and left at intervals some Polynesian 
inclusions'' in Melanesian communities, winch yet remain as interest- 
ing landmarks, and that a definite general settlement of the early wave 
of migration was made in the islands of the central Pacific between 
the parallels of 13° and 11° south of the line and within a few 
hundred miles either way of the meridian of 180.° Next, and after 
such interval as to allow the first settlements to become well 
established f a second wave of migration followed the same course and 

•"Those Polynesian outliers are to be found in Ucji, one of the Loyalty 
Islands ; in Futuna, a small island of the North Hebrides ; in Fate, Sandwich 
Island ; in some of the islets of the Shepi)iird group, and notably m the settle- 
ment of Mae, in Three Hills ; in Tikopia, north of Banks' Islands, and in several 
of the Swallow group near Santiv Cruz : in Honncll and Hellona, louth of the 
Solomon Islands, and in Ongtong Java, near Ysiibel." — Codrington's " Melane- 
sian Languages," p. 7. 

+ This conclusion develops natunilly out of tho evident idea of the SiunotuiK 
that they wore autochthons. Only in such a view can we orient the valuable 
*' Solo o le Va " wliich is in the author's Mss. collection of " Samoa o le Vavau " 
and may bo found in an interesting \ersion in the JOUHNAL OF THE POLY- 
NESIAN Society, Vol. vi., p. ly. It is. a magnificent creation story, rude with 
the massive inexorability of the Lucretian Kpicureaui&m. 
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caused, first, wars in the earlier settlements in central Polynesia, and 
later the historic af^e of the gi'oat voyages. In these voyages the 
canoe fleets pushed out to the eastward, to Rarotonga, the Cook, the 
Gambler, the Hervey groups, to Tahiti, to the archii)elago of the 
Paumotu, to remote To Pito - tc - whonua, ever eastward until land 
upon the trackless sea failed their daring keels, not courage their 
stout hearts. Then to the north swept the stream, to the Marquesas 
and to the peopling of Hawaii. To the south steered yet other fleets 
to colonise New Zealand. Magnificent deeds these were of seacraft, 
worthy to be studied more closely in Percy Smith's ** Hawaiki.""' 
For the present purpose they are mentioned to show that Samoa 
with its next neighbours was the clearing house, the point of distri- 
bution, the palm as it were from which stretch these fingers bravely 
grasping out into the unknown, clutching and keeping, and holding 
the Pacific for a single homogeneous race. This region of first 
settlement and later hive of swarming we shall find it a convenience 
to distinguish by a name. " Nuclear Polynesia " will serve, for it 
commits us to no theories, it simply sets forth in i)rief statement the 
fact that at some time there began to be, as there still remains, a 
Polynesian population of the islands of Fiji, Rotuma, Uvea, Futuna, 
Tonga, Nine and Samoa with the inclusion of a few more immediately 
adjacent islands. In this Nuclear Polynesia, Tonga represents in 
great likelihood the resting folk of the second wave of migration, 
Samoa the survivors of the first migration, and the outlying islands 
the resultant of the two forces, each island offering a pretty problem 
of its own which it is not within the province of such a paper as this 
to introduce. 

Few^ indeed are the tongues of imcultured man which have been 
heard over so wide a dispersion as this of the Polynesians. If we be 
willing to accede to the old classification of the makers of philological 
systems and use the term Malayo-Polynesian, we may point out uix)n 
the maps such a dissemination of a single speech as no other language 
family could show, until the fleets of highly advanced culture 
conquered the orb of the world for Indo-(Jermanic speech. Picture 
to youi*sek'es the confines of this one speech. Madagascar, almost 
beached on Africa, marks its western limit, Te Pito - te - whenua, 
possibly more generally familiar under its maj) name of Easter Island, 

• This interesting iiccounl of the Polynesian i)eriplus of this keen student of 
ethnology first apptiared in the Journals of the Polynesian Society and then in a 
book with the tith; " llawaiki : Tlip Whence of tlu; Maori " 1808. and later in a 
second edition with the title ' JIawaiki : Tlu- Original Home of the Maori " I'JOl. 
The uecond i;dition is greatly enlarged and practically a new lK)ok. to snch an 
extent indeed that it by no means retires the earlier edition. 
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stands as its eastern landmark f^^r out over against the South 
American coast, to the south it reaches down into the winter chill 
of the southern tip of New Zealand, to the north it has braved in 
Hawaii the fires of Pele and the Hiiaka, her sisters ; it has sought out 
the loneliness of Guam and has developed into more than one 
language in the Philippines. Of all tongues the Polynesian proper 
has undergone the least modification from outside influences, in fact 
those of us who incline to cut loose from the Malay association, 
number but some 150 Malay roots as the sole contamination of the 
Polynesian. On the other hand no other family of languages has 
made such slight contributions to the languages of major culture. 
Our English, greediest of all in absorbing new words from whatever 
source, owes to the Polynesian no more than the two vocables 
** tabu " and " tattoo." Even so insignificant a race as the Garibs, 
who faded before the Europeans like a frost-blighted flower, have 
given us as much or more. 

The languages of this family are of one structure, of a common 
vocabulary. Yet they have been so widely separated that there has 
been for centuries no relation of intercourse and each has developed 
for itself. They are individual languages, not mere dialects. The 
Maori, the Samoan, the Hawaiian are as far apart as are the English, 
the Dutch and the High German, as are French, Spanish and Italian. 
After full consideration of the objects of this research into the 
Polynesian family it has been determined that the Samoan will best 
serve to develop the underlying principles of this interesting speech. 
We must defer the broader questions of the relationship of the 
Polynesian type of language with the languages spoken by Melanesian 
people, of a clearly distinct ethnic stock, and of a kinship which may 
subsist between Polynesian and Melanesian tongues on the one hand 
(if indeed they are to be grasped within one array of fingers) and 
those specifically classed as Malayan on the other. 

For an appreciation of what linguistic research among the 
Polynesian tongues is expected to offer for the service of philology we 
should note the ultimate attainment of that science. The benefit, it 
should be said, has passed the stage of expectation, in a steadily 
lengthening chain it has been brought to the proof in my Polynesian 
studies, to which this paper is in some sort an introduction and a 
partial syllabus. 

From the " Cratylus " to Leibnitz the study of speech, ever a 
fascinating pursuit, was nothing more than a wob of wildly spun 
fancies, a composition of sui)erficial reseinblaiices, adivorsion destitute 
of all logical method, for the good and very sufiiciont reason that 
deduction was impossible in the absence of the data from whicii to 
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deduce. In one and twent\ centuries, half the epoch of Napoleon's 
measure of the Pyramids, not one advance was made. More languages 
had come into the theatre of wisdom, yet a science of language 
remained unhom. The races of the earth who 8ix)ke outside the 
narrow range of a handful of the languages of major culture still 
remained the /3cif>/3«/^ot, the men whose speech to the cultivated ear 
was but the uncomprehended ha-ha. The puerilities of the great 
Saxon are the unaltered ahsurdities of the Attic philosopher, ft was 
not until the Euro|>ean discovery of the Sanskrit that philology 
became at all i)ossihlo. The ultimate tiiumph of philological analysis 
through comparison has been to reduce language to a collection of 
roots. Out of such roots develo[) the parts of speech, the models of 
declension, the canons of syntax. In all speech growth, to the 
highest nicety of inflection and synthesis, to the most flexible 
facility of our tongues in the analytic type, the underlying security is 
this root, that which through all the ages carries the vital principle 
with which this rudimentaiy combination of sounds comes to us out 
of the darkness of the i)eriod of selective differentiation. In all the 
families of speech which have yet been subjected to scientific method 
of analysis the root is foimd the ultimate expression, a thing 
irreducii)le, whether it ho the frequently vocalized root of Aryan 
speech or the crystal trigrammation of the consonantal Semitic. 

The work of analysis of Polynesian speech has now progressed to 
a ix)int where we are warranted in the announcement that the Samoan 
as .typical of its family in the highest and last degree, opens to the 
investigator of si)eech i)henomena a plain and simple path in the 
direction of the next great advance. This is to consist in the 
reduction of the hitherto irreducible, the analysis of the root, the 
discovery of that which, in i>ermissible continuation of a metaphor 
already accepted, we may not unfitly call the seed. This next step 
toward the principle of human speech — what a step it is ! It brings 
us to the verge of that stage in evolution where the discriminative 
modulation of the cry had but just become reasoning speech in 
development of the reflexes of sound formation. 

Before proof can be brought to bear on this important point of 
ultimate analysis, it would be advisable to posit more or less famili- 
arity with Polynesian s|>eech. 

In the discussion of philological problems it is a i)ermi8sible 
assumption that the interested reader is familiar with the methods 
and results of the linguistic investigation of the Indo - Euroi^ean 
tongues. Thus, in the matter of principle and illustration, the 
development of a now idea may proceed smoothly, and the writer 
may not improperly count on leading his readers pari i)assti to the 
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conclusions which are) his and their common goal. Since, however, 
the Polynesian is really new material for i)hilological research, since 
its tongues are quite unfamiliar to any but a most limited circle of 
investigators, it will be found not inadvisable to present a cursory 
conspectus of the Samoan in its broader aspects. 

The phonology of the language is of the simplest, and is repre- 
sented on the accepted scheme as follows ; — 
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palatal lingual labial 

As the true palatal g is entirely missing, the character has been 
adapted to express the nasal Tig (as in singer). The characters y and 
w are not employed in the Roman alphabet as adapted to the Samoan, 
their proper sounds, however, being present. The true k had 
disappeared from Samoan at some period anterior to its discovery 
by the first missionaries ; a wave of repugnance to that sound which 
to the westward of Nuclear Polynesia seems rarely to be felt, but 
which becomes more and more marked as we follow the line of 
migration toward the eastern confines of the region and particularly 
characterizes the speech of Tahiti and Hawaii. In Samoan the absent 
k functions in a manner that entails no little dif^culty to the student 
in his first essay at the spoken language. The k has vanished, yet 
there has been no coalescing over the gap ; it has loft a hole in the 
word. To express that absence of sound an inverted comma (') has 
been erected into the i)osition of an alphabetic chanictor. It has no 
sound in itself, it imports no sound to tho word or to the succeeding 
vowel. If the speech organs are placed in the i)()sition to i)roduco 
the rough breathing, and then, without vocalising in this ])osition, the 
voice passes to the next letter, the value of the catch, for so this 
character with some ])ropriety has been named, will he re])resented 
just in proportion as the vocalization of the spin'tus aspcr i)Osition is 
absent. For example, this gives us the Samoan f(t\i in a |)osition 
midway between the Fijian vaka, the Maori whaka on the one and 
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purer hand, and on the other and weakened side the fan of Tahiti, 
the haa and hoo of Hawaii, which has still furtlior degenerated into 
ha and ho/' 

Within the century which is our sole historical period for these 
oceanic tongues we have heen ahle to trace the backward surge of the 
rejected k. In regions as remote as Hawaii and Samoa the k once 
discarded has swept hack into si)eech w^ith irresistible momentum, 
bat it has not fallen back into its proper place. Instead it has seized 
upon the lingual t and has dragged it backward to the palatal of the 
same group of mutes. In Hawaii at the time of its discovery this 
phonetic change liad l)een but partly accomplished, as one may 
recognize from such forms as Tereeohoo (Kalaniopuu) and Tahy-terree 
(Kahekili) found in Captain King's narrative of Cook's death ; yet at 
the time when the missionaries reduced the language to writing the k 
transformation was well-nigh complete. In Samoa the change has 
come to pass entirely in the period since the introduction of tlie 
alphabet. The missionaries fulminate against the kappation, but the 
change has been as complete as in Hawaii except that the t has kept 
its place in the written word. On the lips of men the lingual t is now 
heard only in the most formal address to chiefs of rank and from the 
Samoan pulpit. A similar, yet a completely double, change is at the 
same time in progress between the lingual and the palatal of the 
nasal group. The n is passing into the 7ig and the latter in turn is 
moving forward in the mouth to become 7i. Thus, such a word as 
finagalo is more commonly spoken figanalo. Measured by the 
standards set up by the men who iirst fitted the alphabet to express 
Samoan speech these things are all corruptions. A broader view 

• A list of the /<7Ay7 forms in the insular tract is interesting as showing how 
uniformly the strength of the word subsists in its vowel elements and that the 
dialectic variations appear in the flux of the consonants. This accords very well 
with other ovidJMice that in Polynesian the permanent value lies in the vocalic 
seed and that from it root-4 aro produced through the modulation of the several 
consonants, these being a later evolution and therefore less permanently 
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denies the authority of the accident of what chanced to be custom at 
the time of the first reduction to writing and sees in these progressive 
phonetic changes a iiux and reflux which is more than dialectic 
variation, which represents a great idiosyncratic movement in 
Polynesian speech as a whole. 

To the cumulative strength of a double consonant no Polynesian 
tongue has yet advanced, the nasalized ng and the aspirated semivowel 
of the Maori wh being only in form double. In the Fijian area, where 
we are on the border line of Polynesia, we find strongly nasalized 
consonants in b (mb), d {iid), g (luj) q (ngg), and westward along the 
Melanesian stem double consonants are not uncommon. 

In like manner the Samoan has scarcely crystallized into 
diphthongs. Under proper incidence of the tonic accent two vowels 
may unite into the production of an apparent diphthong. Yet that 
such an association is pm-ely temporary, existing only so long as that 
which caused it in the beginning remains active, is to be seen in the 
prompt dissolution of the seeming diphthong when for any reason the 
incidence of the tonic accent is shifted. Thus, in the frequent name 
Tuisamau the normal paroxytone gives us Tuisamdu ; from mdu it is 
but a slight and indolent elision to iiiau equivalent to the English 
diphthong ow. So long as one is speaking about the man Tuisamau 
the sound of Tuisamow is good Samoan. Let one address the man, 
however, using the vocative e, which invariably attracts the accent ; 
at once the diphthong dissolves and we say Tuisamau e. 

The syllable in the present stage of Polynesian si^eech (dis- 
regarding here the enticing problems of Rotuma with double 
consonants and closed syllables) is otherwise invariably open, its 
scheme comprises no more than an unsupported vowel or a consonant 
introducing a vowel. The closed syllable survives only as a memory 
in certain composition forms, wliich, without this explanation as 
survivals, introduce a jumble of uncoordinate and inexplicable 
elements of modulation. Deferring the proof of this point in the 
present inquiry it suf!ices to note that in Samoan anterior to the 
historical period closed syllables were permissible. 

The structure of the Samoan i)erio(l is illustrated in the 
following ; — 

'ava e ! 'ava tanvianu ! 'nra I Kiwix ! fmgrant kava ! kavn ! 

se 'ava 'ca Umd maifca / 'I'lmt kivvji, whence conirs it ? 

'o le 'ova lend mai /«• Alojid'nnn. Thivt kiivji's frum the .Mofiii'ftna. 

'o le 'ava 'ula lend Thiit ru(l(l> kava, 

le'i V te folasia ma maid, Sh(»ut it. not forth nor chew it, 

'rt e fagufagn ai Tagatea a loa tofd. Hut witli it waken Tangatea who's 

te'iteH a'c ia, 'ua to le pagd. Start him up. trouhle's afoot 1 
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The interesting syntax of the speech is well illustrated in this 
extract, and when time serves it will abundantly repay close analysis. 
In the present incjuiry we are to concern ourselves with words, not 
their arrangement to make continuous sense, hut their form and 
construction as word^. « 

In the foregoing passage we count 44 words, listed according to 
their shape in the following table : — 
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Here we find 19 monosyllables, including the temporary diphthongs 
ai and mat and 'ua Cwa). The dissyllables number 17, in which are 
counted 6 repetitions of the word Vnv/. Of the 3 trisyllables we 
note the worn vuiifca, and as its former half lies in the verse thesis 
there is no way of discrimination as to whether the ai is functioning 
as diphthong or as two vowels, and the same holds in regard of the 
au in taumanu. Of words of four syllables we find four, of which 
two are reduplicated dissyllables. And beyond this we have a word 
of six syllables, Alofia\nm, a compound of two trisyllables. Such is 
about the normal proportion of the language. 

Our investigations into the syntax of the Samoan supply us with 
a parallel set of figures. The typo of speech is far too early to fall 
into classification under the classical parts of speech. Our Samoan 
words fall into but three classes. Those are, the attributive, the 
demonstrative and the paradeictic. The attributives are the 
appellations of specific things, reducible at the outset to expressions 
of acts and ciualities : out of this class, through discriminative 
selection is to arise the later (ieveloi)ment of the noun, the verl), 
the adjective and the adverb, and i?i this class are certainly included 
ah initio many of the exclamatioiis which e?idure extra-grammatically 
to the i)eriod of the highest s])oech dtjvelopment. The demonstratives 
are the first vague indicia of si)e(^ch which sui)plement tone and the 
pointing finger to designate time, place, number and motion, and to 
circumscribe the identity of individuals not already made clear by 
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attribution ; out of this class are to develop the pronoun and a small 
hut important class of adverhs, according as the demonstrative leans 
toward the nominal or toward the verbal signification still consociated 
in the attributive vocable. The third class, the paradeictic, I find it 
advisable to propose for a small class of the most rudimentary words, 
which are neither to be classed as attributive nor to be properly 
grouped as demonstrative, their function is to indicate that a relation 
exists between two words with which they are placed, and in their 
fuller use to designate of what sort is that relation ; this class is to 
produce the later preposition, the conjunction and much of the family 
of the particle. The class is but provisionally proi)osed, it may in the 
end find its proper place in the demonstrative. 

The next tabulation of our specimen extract is based upon the 
frequency of these three elementary word-classes, as follows : — 
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In our specimen text we find 17 attributives, including the two 
vfonh folasia and maia, which in a former i)ai^r" have been shown 
to be attributives coni|)ounde(l of an attributive, a i)aradeictic and a 
demonstrative: of these 17 hut one is a monosyllable, nine are 
dissyllables and six of the seven remaininj* ]>o]y syllables resolve into 
dissyllables at a glance. 

In reckoning the 17 demonstnitives in the same ])assage we find 
14 simjile, and 3 occurrences of the same comi)ound demonstrative 
lend. Of the 17 instances "> are dissyllabic, 10 monosyllabic, and 1 
(ai) may be added to either list as it may 1h^ hehl to 1^ dij^hthong or 
two vowels, for convenience we oast it up with the monosyllables. 
The trisyllabic maifea resolves into a panuleietio monosyllable and a 
demonstrative dissy 1 lable. 

A count of the 10 panideiolio wonls shows 7 imdeniably mono- 
syllabic, 2 undoubtedly dissyllabio. 1 iffiai^ in doubt by reason of the 
diphthong. 

•** Principles of Samoan Word OomiHwtion." Jounial of the PolvneRian 
Society, XIV., 36. 
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This brief excursion into the arithmetic of the i)a88age will be 
found indicative, in the (juestion of where the Sanioan falls amonj* the 
classes of systematic philology. The sum of the arithmetic is this : 
38*6 per cent, are attributive, 38'6 ])er cent, demonstrative, 22'8 per 
cent, paradeictic : of the attrilnitives /)*9 per cent. (2'3 per cent, of the 
whole number of words) are of one syllable, 53 per cent. (20 per cent.) 
are dissyllables, and 35 per cent. (14 per cent.) reduce to dissyllables; 
of the demonstratives 65 per cent. (25 per cent.) are monosyllables, 
29 per cent. (11 per cent.) are dissyllables ; of the i)ai'adeictics 80 per 
oent. (25 per cent.) are monosyllables, 20 per cent. (4*5 per cent.) 
dissyllables ; for the whole passage without discrimination of the 
olass of words 45*4 per cent, are words of one syllable, 36*3 per cent. 
of two, 6*8 per cent, of three, 8'8 per cent, of four, 2*3 per cent, more 
than four. 

The slightest familiarity with the Samoan will show that it is 
many degrees more primitive than the analytic type of language. 

It is only indirectly, and with an utter absence of detail, that I 
am aware that even one effort has been made to establish any of the 
Polynesian tongues in the inflected class. The only basis upon 
whioh a student of the Maori can rest such a reported claim must be 
in the so-called passive verb, of which folasui and 77iaia in the 
foregoing kavn hymn are exami)les. It is simi)ler to regard these 
forms as comiKDunds of the three classes of words, phrases in the act 
of cohesion. 

Between the agglutinative and the monosyllabic types of speech 
our Samoan must lie. The systematists have commonly assigned the 
Malayo-Polynesian language to the agglutinative class. With the 
Malayan we need not here concern ourselves, it has its own students 
and they may be trusted to look after their own. But in the assign- 
ment of the Polynesian to the agglutinative class, one of the i)ostulates 
of the w^hole system of classification has been not only disregarded 
but actually traversed. " Monosyllabisni and agglutination," says 
Andr^ Lef^vre," ** have in common the inalterability of the root or 
full syllable, and the alteration in the sense of the subordinate or 
empty syllable ; to agglutination alone belongs the change in the form 
of the subordinate root." Over against this positive .statement set 
these others : Subordinate roots in Samoan have scarcely at all any 
tendency to become empty ; in form and meaning t e subordinate 
roots are yet unaltered. No. Sanioan is fai* more readily compre- 
hended as a language of monosyllabic or isolating tyi)e, showing, 
however, an expectation of the next more advanced type, the 
agglutinative, in that it is strongh featured by a sort of cohesion of 
• " Race and Language," 87, 
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original monosyllables to produce a type of dissyllabic speech. 
Against our showing of figures set the following statement of 
Whitney" relative to the Polynesian : ** The roots, if we may call 
them so, the most ultimate elements accessible to our analysis, are 
prevailingly dissyllabic." 

Return once again to the arithmetic of our kava hymn. Its 
monosyllables 45*4 per cent., its dissyllables 36*3 per cent. ; its 
polysyllables will repay investigation. Three of them resolve into 
cohesions of dissyllable with dissyllable, one to a cohesion of 
trisyllable with trisyllable (it would be tedious to indicate its further 
reducibility), two to cohesion of monosyllable with dissyllable, one 
to a dissyllable with a monosyllable and yet another to the compaction 
of three monosyllables. Our polysyllables, then, yield us seven 
monosyllables, nine dissyllables, and two trisyllables which may again 
be reduced to a monosyllable and a dissyllable apiece, giving us nine 
monosyllobles and 11 dissyllables. Distributing these on the former 
record (19 monosyllables, 17 dissyllables) we find in the passage 28 
monosyllables and 6 dissyllables, or 82*3 per cent, and 17*7 per cent. 
respectively. Thus it is seen that more than three-quarters of the 
language is yet monosyllabic on the face of it, even though the 
idiosyncratic fondness for the technic of reduplication gives the 
tongue as dissyllabic a tone as tho glug-glug of water from the 
pierced coconut. 

In the former paper, in approaching this topic along the lines 
proper to the consideration of Samoan word composition, it was 
shown how easy it is to undo this cohesion of the root monosyllables 
which are found in the dissyllabic word stems. Here let us assume 
that such has been done in all cases, as has been done with the 
greatest facility in most of the cases which have passed under 
review, and that we have before us the monosyllabic roots of Samoan 
speech and none other than monosyllables. It is to this point that 
this discussion, necessarily viultis amhiujibua, has been directed. 

It is at this point of reduction to roots, and all monosyllables at 
that, a point to which our Polynesian loads us more simi)ly than the 
researches in the tangle of Indo- European linguistics, that I hope to 
show that which I feel to my own satisfaction I am accomplishing in 
these prolonged Polynesian studies, namely out of the mass of roots 
to i)ick the yet more primitive element, the seed of language. 

It has boon shown, only tentatively and approximately, of course, 

in the present stage of oin- studies, that as we proceed in the clearing 

away of the p;ilysyllahlos of Samoan si)eech we find some 525 

dissyllables and 4o monosyllables which are recognizable as raw 

* '' Lifo and Growth of Language,*' '243. 
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material out of which the vocahulary is formed. It should be plain 
at a moment's glance of the thought that just in proportion as we 
reduce the polyphase character of the words of the vocabulary by so 
much do we increase the content of each residual formative element, 
stem or root as the case may l)e. So much the more must this obtain 
when we venture on so ultimate a dissection of our simplest roots to 
such individual life cells as may properly be designated seeds of 
speech. 

Let us observe this feature of the widening of the content'from a 
highly speciahzed form as we dissect it down to its seed in a meaning 
well nigh protoplasmic in its simplicity. 

In the word tanumia we have a form that, in the vain effort to 
parse Samoan through the grammars of English, French and German, 
together with the truly marvelous assistance of the Hebrew, has been 
described as passive voice, middle voice or deix)nent. By a more 
natural method, that of the true grammar of the monosyllabic speech 
as deduced from uniformity of usage in this gi'oup of forms, it 
l)ecomeB simple and most easy of explanation. Then we find no 
difficulty in accounting for the fact of observation, that tanumia may 
mean ** to bury " when used in one way and just as certainly may 
mean "to be buried " when used in another. Of one thing we may 
be sure, the confusion as to voice exists only in our minds and arises 
out of the faultiness of our method of statement. To the Samoan 
there is no confusion whatever. He knows perfectly well whether 
the tami/mia of any given locution means "to be buried " or " to bury." 
There is no room for error, his intelligence is keen and it cannot have 
escaped him that between the two usages there is the same degree of 
distinction as between the here and the hereafter, and that the man 
who has been intened, wlien his sole intent was to convey the idea of 
burying his fellow, is placed in an impossible situation as regards 
ooming back to explain his error. Survival of the fittest may be 
relied ui)on to prevent the permanent establishment of such 
rhetorical solecisms. 

We explain taninnut as a word phrase held together by cohesion 
of the attributive tanum, the i)aradeictic i and the demonstrative a. 
Its sense is this : — 

tanum is-a-spreading-ovcr 

i having-reference-to 

a that-one 

In a former paper we have seen that tanum is visible as the 
earlier stem of the existing vocable tanu which has resulted from the 
repugnance of the present Polynesian to the closed syllable. This 
dissyllabic stem breaks apart into two monosyllabic roots ta and nam. 
The latter is found in a line ot conii)osito forms from which we may 
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deduce its elemental signification " to spread one thing over another, 
to cover it," and with particular reference to the thing which is 
covered in contradistinction to the stem ufit^ which particularizes 
the covering agent. The root ta through its long series of known 
combinations carries a strongly featured sense of action that is 
peripheral, centrifugal, and there seems to be at least a suspicion of 
the further connotation that the action is exerted downward. When 
these two roots are placed in sequence we find that the action of nuni 
is regarded as following upon and completing that of to, and the 
compound signifies " to be the making of a movement away from the 
agent, and generally downward, as a result of which some object is 
covered out of sight by some material spread over it." 

Looking only at the fonn of these two roots it will be seen that 
they differ. So with others which inspection of the language will 
show, but which may not be presented here without too much delay. 
Suffice it to record the following scheme of root-fonns as deducible 
from the materials under examination. 

1 Simple vowel Ve (to hoot at) eina 

*2 Consonant — vowel v^TO (to plant) toi^ia 

3 Vowel — consonant y/VT (to bite) tUia 

4 Consonant — vowel — consonant VNUM (to cover) numia 

These are the possible combinations of elements which may form 
roots of monosyllabic speecli in a plane anterior to the acquisition of 
the double consonant. Types 1 and 2 are those which occur in 
Samoan of the present ; but 3 and 4, the two closed types, are just 
below the surface, and may easily be derived as existing in Proto- 
samoan. 

Now let us prosecute the investigation of the root to, manifestly 
an elemental type of root, only one degree less primitive than the 
unmodified vowel as root ; yet that single difference characterises the 
enormous distance which separates human 8i)eech from the animal 
cry, the modulation of the vowel of the open throat through the con- 
sonant which is formed by the agency of some one or more of the 
buccal organs which lie at the service of the third frontal convolution 
of the brain, to give man that iKDSsessiou of articulate si^eech to which 
the highest apes have not attained. 

We observe that to is of the second ty\yQ of monosyllabic root, a 
combination of the vowel a with the prior placed consonant /. It is 
plain that the same vowel a is susceptible of combination in the same 
way with every other consonant which the Samoans have acquired 
the art to use. From this we deduce the following diagmm of the 
IKJssibilities of the whole of this soconil tyiK) foi- llie vowel (/ ; 
lici In ua jiga 

iia ma \o ra 

f(i 'a ta iHi 
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In the present early stage of the inquiry it is necessary to 
postpone consideration of one factor that will at once present itself, 
namely that the character a does not so completely as any of the 
consonantal symbols represent a vocal unit. We have in the Samoan 
at least three sounds represented by this one character, the long d is 
the d of the English word father and the Samoan mdnu ** to rise 
above," the short d is the d of the English iriatj Samoan vi^7iu 
" animal ;" there is yet a more obscure sound, Uke that of u in the 
English buty Samoan, ifuUe (mucke) " dead." In working over the 
texts it is impossible in the absence of diacritical punctuation to 
dififerentiate these several sounds ; that can be done only when one 
has an ear as well as tongue trained to the speech. In these notes 
the aim has l)een to cling to one of the a sounds as distinct from the 
other two. 

From the preceding table we may cancel, at least for the present, 
the ya and wa, for in current Samoan they appear only in the less 
simple forms of kya Cia) and kwa (\ui). The ten persisting forms of 
our diagram remain to us as occurring tirst in their simplest or root 
form and secondarily in a large series of cohesions with -other roots. 

Proceed, now, to an inspection of these forms : — 

In this re<luction we are proceeding from the particularized 
meaning of the composite form to a simple form with which we are 
to find associated a less si)ecializod sense, in fact a nebula of meaning 
in which it is not going to be easy to select the one feature which 
to the early Polynenian intellUiaice seemed the common factor. Yet 
diflBcult though it may be to segregate this root sense we cannot fail 
to recognize that each of these simple roots is quivering with a value 
of signification which is vital even unto the most remote use of the 
root in all the composite forms into which it enters. 

Because the Polynesian has not yet been the subject of general 
philological study, its illustrations would be all unfamiliar. Further- 
more we are dealing with tongues lacking a recorded past: they are 
practically on a single speoch j)hine, and lack the contrast of persi)ec- 
fcive. Therefore it is necessary, at least to be preferred, to illustrate 
this factor of the intense and persisting vitality of the root sense by 
citing an example from the Indo-European family, })otb as more 
familiar and as presenting an extended record. 

At the ultimate reduction to Sanskrit roots we find the root qru. 
It means to hear, it si)ee(lily develops into the added meaning of to 
be worth the hearing, thence it comes to stand for a thing famous. 
Fi^om it we have '^'V*'"*' " to lunir," *:Xi/7or " renowned," our own *' loud," 
•rXccif, K\tiw, KXtiior, kXhtuv, and others in the (ireek that will readily 
suggest themselves. From it w<.> lind in the Latin clueo, ciieiis, and 
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tnclitus, gloria and its derivatives, clarus and its group, laus and 
dependents. So in English we owe to the root qru such diverse forms 
as loud, client, glory, clear, declare, and laiul. All these highly 
speoiahsed senses rest upon the broad signification with which qru 
comes into our speech, the name of the act or condition of hearing 
and of being heard. 

In like manner we may take the Sanskrit root kan and chain it 
through Kavatrtru), Kavai^w, Kavaxri, KovalioQj kvkvoq, and an even longer 
line of Latin forms to chant, enchant, recant, accent, cygnet, et id genus 
orrme. Its ultimate sense is the sound of singing, or possibly sound 
of any sort. 

At some early stage — ornithology shows that it may well have 
been in the Zend or Iranian stage — the note of a bird stood out from 
the crudities of life in such a way as to command attention enough to 
make it a topic of human speech, therefore, in the absence of any 
Adamic appellative, to be described in such manner as to indicate 
which bird was meant. It was a note crepuscular when all other 
birds with contented tweets had sought the nest and silence. In the 
evening stillness burst upon the soft air when other sounds were none 
the trills and roulades of this serenade. At once the two roots flew 
together, gru-kan, "hark to the song," "song worthy to hear.'* At 
the beginning, descriptive of this woodnote wild, it l)ecame fixed to 
that one bird by frequency of use and aptness of description. It gives 
us luscinia, lusciniola, rossignol, niisenor. Queen Titania's " Philomel 
with melody,** the nightingale. 

When the descriptive ** hark to the singing " has become welded 
upon Luscinia philotnela of ornithologic binomialism it would seem 
that it had reached a degree of specialization from which it could 
never be dislodged. Yet there was set into qru and into kan at the 
beginning a vitality that comes once more into the same name- 
creative activity after a lapse of unknown centuries and half around 
the world or more. When French peasants settled upon American 
lands along the St. Lawrence and in other colonies at the mouths of 
Mississippi, they found before them the task of naming new forms of 
life. In Canada they found the song sparrow, a bird of the sweetest 
note of all the songsters of the northern woods ; in Louisiana their 
ears were caught by the marvellous melody of the mocking bird. 
Neither of these birds is in any i)atent way like tlie nightingale of 
northern France, its habits are different, thei*e is no resemblance to 
the eye, the song of the sonj^ sparrow is in no sense the song of the 
mocking bird and neither one is like the note of the nightingale. Yet 
in each case the French settlers gave to the nioekin^^ hinl, and to the 
I^urontian song sparrow, the name of the nightingale, rossiijnol. All 
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at once, when the new conditions accent a new need, rofmiqnol ceases 
to he siKKsialized, it ^oes l)ack t;> luaciniolcu to lusn'nid, further hack 
it goes to its roots in cru and kau ** liark to tlie son^* " and hecoiues 
a proper exercise of the naming power hy virtue of the vitaHty of 
those two roots. 

So in our Samoan shall we find a like vitaHty of the common 
factor in words that have undergone many changes. Keep in mind 
this essence of vitality, for we shall need it. 

Now let us proceed to the detailed examination of this one gi'ouj) 
of Samoan roots. We have already dealt with ta as carrying a 
strongly featured sense of peripheral, centrifugal action, and possihly 
from above downward. See how that sense persists. We have the 
word ta meaning to strike, to heat the drum, to play a musical 
instrument, to wash clothes (and the result upon the apparel shows 
that the beating is no mere philologic deduction). In tatatau we find 
it shows the stroke of the mallet on the tattooing needle. Here is a 
selection from the comix)site forms and specialized senses in which 
ta appears : — 



ta\*a 


[Va, fish) ^ 


to catch certain fish and palolo 


tafue 


(fue, a vine) 


a skipping rope 


ta'eu 


(en, to pluck out) 


to scratch the ground (action of hens) 


tafiti 


{jiti, to start up) 


to turn a somersault 


apata 


{npa*au, wing) 


to flap the wings 


ma'ata 


{ma'n, a stone) 


ii sling 


talita 


(tali, to receive) 


to parry a blow 


taututa 


(tauhi, to begin to stand) 


to relxjund 



In all these words the motion sense is plain, it is from a centre 
outward upon some object, it acts in the end upon the non-ego and 
the not-here. Likewise the motion in the descending arc is by no 
means obscure. 

Let us now scan a brief conspectus of several forms in which w^e 
find the root, va : — 



va 




to have a space between 


vae 




to divide, to put a space between 


rainin 


(i, in, niu, nut 


a short cocoanut between tall ones 


vagal 




to be opposite one another, to be 
astride 


rfljjfl'i 




to alternate 


miisura 


hnusii, to whisper) 


to whisper with the next person 



In this series of illustrations, greatly as their specific significations 
may vary, it is not difllicult to extract the greatest common divisor. 
It is the concept of the non-ego and the not-here differentiated by a 
coefficient which specifics a reference to that which lies outward from 

9 
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the ego and hither from the not-here, it locah'zes the sense in the 
area hetween the peripher>' and the centre. 

Now let us present a few illustrative facts bearing upon the root 
nga of our diagram, using in the established Samoan alphabet ga to 
represent the sound : — 

gauta {tUa^ landward) inland a little way 

gaga'e (a*e, up, east) eastward a little way 

gagaifo (t/o, down, west) westward a little way 

gafoa (foa, broken) to be chipped or notched 

In this diminutive we may discover a signification of the limitation 
of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of its distance or degree. 

Of course the ng and the n are foimd in present Samoan in a state 
of flux, and the same condition may have existed continuously or 
intermittently through earlier formative periods of the speech. We 
will, therefore, place our examinatfon of na in immediate succession 
to that of ga : — 

na this, these, that, those 



na 




he, she 


na 




paradeictic, specifying past time 


Una 


(le. article) 


that one in particular 


ana 


(a, when) 


when, in past time 



Here we find the non-ego distinctly specialized, first in a sense 
approximately that of the demonstrative pronoun of the grammars 
more familiar to our studies. Even in the sense of " this " it yet 
remains a remote demonstrative, for the Samoan has nei, lenei, to 
express the proximate demonstrative. Lend is a later development 
of nu through the addition of a very weak demonstrative le, whose 
functions are about evenly divided between those of a definite article 
and the indication of a singular num])er. Likewise we find the not- 
here (the not-now) 8hari)ly particularised to tlie not- now time that 
has gone before. 

Returning to the substantive series of these roots, whose 
consideration was inteiTupted solely because it sooniod atlvisable to 
put 7ia into such close association with n</(i as it has in the phonology, 
we will next examine the root i>a : — 



pa 




to explode, sound of gun or thunder, 
to burst, of Jill jibsci'ss 


fn'ajHi 


{fa' a, causative) 


to fire off 


pa'i 




to touch, to rcwh to, to arrive at 


pasnmi 


{satni, sea) 


to reach to the sea 


pavao 


(t^ao, the jungle) 


to roach to the bush 



Here we find tlie non-ego and the not-here statod as a limit of 
motion, not so much the fact that the motion definitely arrives but 
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clearly connoting ita outward start from the here in the direction of 
the not-here, this connotation l>eing so clear as to express the violence 
of the start in pa and its causative faapn. 

Boots of the type fa which our diagram calls for are less obvious. 
There are several vocables which may be proved to fall into this 
scheme ; but, as their interrelation and their share in this group are 
obscure, the consideration of the fa root may be deferred until some 
later and more particular investigation of the subject now presented 
only in an introducion. 

The type ka is likewise to be postponed, at least so far as con- 
cerns anything like a detailed consideration. When Samoan was 
reduced to writing the k had left the tongues of men and was 
indicated by the catch (*). Owing to inappreciation of the fine shade 
of intonation which marks the difference between the series of simple 
vowels and those modulated by the catch, a and *a, etc., owing further 
to careless transcription and the errors of the press in our scant 
dictionary material we are left in some doubt from merely superficial 
examination whether any given syllable is a or *a. This subject has 
received especial attention in the author's Samoan lexicon with such 
assistance as may be derived from the comparative etymology of the 
Polynesian tongues. Discussion of the ka root should properly, 
therefore, wait the completion of that necessary prelimary work. 
One instance, however, there need be no hesitation in citing, namely 
*a the adversitive, ** but." That the 'a is really of the ka root is 
shown by its occurence in other languages of the family as ka, e.g., 
the Tongan. The very nature of the adversative, is that it should 
indicate that that to which it is linked is non-ego and not-here but 
something external. In propoi*tion as all that is non-ego is subject 
to doubt we need feel no surprise to find more or less of this 
uncertainty appearing in *a and leading to its second group of 
significations as a conditional paradeictic. The externality of ka is 
well presented in Mr. Tregear's definition of the word in his Maori- 
Polynesian Comparative Dictionary in these terms : "an inceptive 
particle ; it is used to denote one action changing to another or the 
commencement of another occurrence." 

With this ka root we find ourselves involved with a group of 
demonstratives of such importance that we may well neglect the 
parallel occurrence of the root in attributive uses. We have seen in 
ka the adversitive, that which asserts that the yonder is not here, 
that it is peripheral to the ego, that it is on the rim of the wheel ; 
and in this concept 'a is the spoke that prevents the tire from coming 
in upon the hub, the " non est " ray of the symbol of the Athanasian 
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creed. Let us now look at the root via. In its paradeictic function 
we find it serving as a connective, it is the spoke that joins tire and 
hub into the etfective unit of the wheel. It is the conjunction "and," 
yet its development is in a dual sense incomplete ; it is available to 
connect words of the same grammatical function, it has not yet 
become sufficiently conjunctive to link clause with clause. At the 
same time another function, that which we know and employ as 
prepositional, exhibits in the sense of " with," ** for " (for the sake of), 
thence differentiating to " from " and " on account of," these 
different uses we in analytic speech find it necessary to distinguish 
by varying words, to the Samoan it is sufficiently clear to use vui and 
trust to inference fi'om existing conditions to elucidate the character 
of the relation the existence of which is thereby indicated. Stated 
in terms coordinate with those employed in the preceding particulars 
of this series of roots we may say of 7na that it points to the non-ego 
and the not-here and links it to the central concept of that which is 
active and present. 

With the ma root there are attributive words in which it would 
be no difficult task to trace out the basic signification ; so with the 
next roots in the series, the sa and In. Yet in these, as in certain of the 
foregoing, when the demonstratives have sufficiently established the 
sense of the root we have regarded it as making for simplicity to omit 
discussion of attributive values in this conspectus, the methods of the 
inquiry among words of that class having been abundantly exhibited 
in the treatment of roots ta, vn and pa. 

In root sa as presented characteristically in the demonstmtive 
and the paradeictic we find the following : - 

sa particle of iniix?rfect and aorist tenses 

sn j^cntile particle before names of persons, 

signifying " the family of " 
sai anybody, everybody 

The definitions are those of Pratt's vocabulary. Of course when 
we note that the verb has not yet segmented in the indefinite 
conglobation of the attributive part of speech, it will readily be seen 
that tenses cannot have yet arisen in general and ctMtainly not in any 
such highly s])ecialized degree as is indicated by the impoitution of 
aorist from the Greek grammar. Yet in a loose luul highly iiiaceunite 
fashion it serves to point out one sa sense. As clearly as in tlu* other 
roots of this grouj) the reference is to the not-heiv, specializing into 
the time sense it j)()ints out the not-now. In the psychology of 
the lower intellectuality it is somewhat clear that the intellitvnce 
diohotomously distinguishes but two main points of time, the now 
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and the not-now, and savage man picks out of the not-now only the 
past for clear statement. To discern the future, to add to the now 
and the hefore-iiow the third concept of the after-now argues a degree 
of confidence in the permanence of existing conditions, a faciUty 
in deduction, a liope in the future that he is not warranted in 
holding. Thus in our Polynesian the only two well estahlished time 
concepts are those of the present and of the i)ast. That the future is 
as yet tied up in the present is shown in the fact that the form of 
words which expresses action in tlie present eciually expresses action 
in the somewhat indefinite future. Nor the lower man alone ; we 
may find ourselves retaining a form of this ignoring of time in such 
verb phrases as '* Do you go?" and Shakespeare's ** To-morrow is 
Saint Crispan," wliere the present in graunnar is in logic a future. 
It is not difficult of comprehension, then, that we find the clearest 
statement of the not-now to relate to past time. We have already 
met with one statement of this past time in the root iia. As between 
sa and 7ia we may sense a certain distinction of i)articularity, the iia 
referring to some more or less definite past time, the sa to unspecified 
past time in general. It will be interesting to bring into comparison, 
so far as applicable, the two feeble demonstratives which sei*ve to 
express somewhat of our concept of the article, le definite, se indefinite. 
In the gentile use of sa, as in sa-Malietoa ** tlie Malietoa family," we 
find no difliculty in obseiTing the characteristic sense of the non-ego 
and the not-hore combined with the indefinite signification which is 
sufficiently broad to cover all those who have the Malietoa name in 
their keeping, a form of expression which differs from our idea of 
bearing a name in a manner and to a degree which it requires a 
knowledge of Samoan social conditions to appreciate. The same 
indefinite demonstrative idea is found in sai, a general term for the 
peripheral community who are not the pci'son speaking and not the 
person inmiediately spoken to. 

Penultimate in this iiKjuiry we reach the root la: — 

la there 

la particle of emphasis, *' then " 

laitii (itii, side) on the opposite side 

leld {lt\ article) that yonder 

In this root we find a strong definition of the non-ego and the 
not-here in person, in i)lace and in order of thought. In Ida we have 
the most pai'ticuhir (kMiionstnitivt' to express remoteness of position ; 
lend taijata is "thai num" apart from you and me, le tatjata leld is 
"that nian in particular over there "" to whom in emphasis the 
gesture finger may be pointed, the most delniite and positive state- 
ment of which the speech is capable. The same definition in senses 
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which we denominate adverbial, inheres in ^ ** there '* and in the 
emphatic " then" of logical sequence. Its value shows perhaps most 
conspicuously in the manner in which laitil is employed. If you are 
on the north coast of an island laihl means the south side, as far 
away as you can get and still be on the same land, a whole island 
between. 

Now we shall sum up our notes upon this group of roots : — 

v^TA the non-ego and the not-here reached by action outward, and probably 

downward. 
VVA refers to that which intervenes between the ego and the not-here. 
VGA gives a limit of the extent of the not-here, a reduction of its distance 

or degree. 
VPA the beginning in the ego of action in the direction of the not-here. 
v^KA makes plain that the not-here is not the ego, but something external 

and therefore adversative. 
V'MA joins the ego and the not-here with a link. 
v^SA a general statement of the non-ego and the not-here. 
^/'SA a particular statement of the non-ego and the not-here. 
y/LiA a highly particularized statement of the non-ego and the not-here. 

If we could master our problems of philology as we do those of 
algebra we should see a common factor in each member of this table. 
On the one side a is the greatest conmion divisor, on the other is 
that factor which we have uniformly tmced to be that which is non- 
ego, not-here, not-now, three which are in essence one, the distal as 
contrasted with the proximal, the peripheral in contradistinction to 
the central. We should further see that as this consistent primary 
intonation of the voice was modulated by introductory closures of the 
organs of speech we obtained certain limitations or definitions of the 
peripheral sense of the primary vowel, and we might be led to regard 
the initial consonants as in some sort coefficients and to make to 
each one the provisional assignment of some germ of speech. Further 
to deal with this series of consonantal meanings as coefficients of this 
and other vowels, having the vahie of determinants of sjiace and in 
such other senses as we may prove them to possess, would retiuire us 
to pass in review the whole of Polynesian si)ooch, the Samoan and 
its near kin and its more remote congeners in the island world. 
Within the limits of such an introductory pai>er as this it must 
suffice to say that the investigation has botMi puslicnl with uniformly 
confirmity results for the several plionotio oltMiuMits of the Samoan, 
and that close comparative dissection of many K>*<^iM>i* of Polynesian 
roots is yielding wonderful ivsults along tlu» lino just imlicateil. 

Having cited the " Cmtylus " it will ho im|H»ssihU» to avoid the 
comparison with the childish linguistic gu<»HH<»s which Plato puts 
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into the mouth of Socrates the p of motion, the shaking, agitating, 
swelling ^, ^, o", ^ ; the hinding resting ^ and r, the smooth and 
gliding K'' The results of many years investigation of Polynesian 
speech point more and more distinctly all the time to such possi- 
bilities as Plato seems dimly to have foreseen. 

In this series of roots to which attention has been at such length 
directed we have accumulated one general sense, the non-ego under 
certain relations, the nature of such relations varying with the 
consonantal coefficient. 

There yet remains to us to investigate the naked vowel a devoid 
of all coefficients, the primary and unmodulated sound of lungs and 
larynx regarded solely as a reed instrument of the type of soft walled 
resonator. To accord with the scheme which we have seen to 
develop in the examination of its modulated variants this a when 
' absolute should express, so far as is possible for the human mind in 
any early plane of progress to conceive the abstract, the sense of the 
non-ego and the not-here and the not-now. We need not fear to 
assign the capacity of the abstnict to a prinitive people of so 
elemental a tyi)e as this Protosamoan. In that formative stage the 
object to which the name is to be applied is most naiTowly concrete ; 
none the less is it plain that the name that is applied to that object 
is a diffuse abstract, the expression of some quality which may serve 
to asssist the identification made primarily by the indicative finger. 
Thus so general a statement as our qru-kan identifies the sweet 
singing bird and we find it in its rossignol shape serving for 
nightingale, song sparrow and mocking bird. " And He called their 
name Adam in the day when they were created," nothing could be 
more concrete than the one man of paradise, the one man of all the 
world, yet the Talmudic gloss shows the name to be so abstract a 
quality as redness. 

• The passage is sufficiently prophetic to l)ear quoting : — wpioTOv ^ly roivvv 
TO pw ifioiye <l>atyeTai uKTirep opyaroy eJyai rriaiyc r»/c Kiytjtreut^j fjy ovc' enro- 
fi€y ^WTi t\ei TovTo Tovyo^a* . . . l)(nrep yf fia tov 07 Koi rod 4/1 Kfii rou 
alyfia koI tov ^tira, on iryevfiaTLJ^rj tU ypnfifJdTU, iruyra rii roiavra 
fUfJLifJLTjrai airrolc oyofiaiuty. Ttjg ^* av tov ctXrci (Tv^iriffrewi' koi tov t(iv 
KOI aireptiatwi: TrJQ yXtoTTifr Ttjy cvyafiiy ^pt'irrifwy (^aiytTai fiyiiaatrdai 
irpoi' Trfv ^ifXTjaiy tov hea^ov Kal Tfj(: (ttcktiljc. oti 3' oXiadavti fiaXitTT 
€v ry \aflha if yXuJTTa Kart^wis a(/)a/xo<ui»' oyo upyofxaae to. re Xela t:ai 
aifro TO oXetr oXiaOayeiy kui to Xnrnfwy Kai to KoXXtodtt: Kai TaXXa Trarra 
Ta ToiavTit. »/ o oXtfrO^yovaqt; Tfir yXwTTtji aiT(Xtt/i/5ai'£rai // tov ya^^a 
^vyafiiv, to yXtrr^^poy a':rt^iyt}<TaT'* Km yXvKv kui yXoiCJCfr. tov c' av yv 
TO iitrut aifrOo^eyoc Trjr (itwyrir. to trfor ^ai to tiror u)y6j.utfny, a><. ittfM^fioiilty 
ro7f ypafjifjuttri to. ipya. Cratylus xxxvii. 
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The naked a fills a large space in Samoan speech. A glance at a 
preliminary printing of the merest fragment of the dictionary of the 
language on which these studies are based, shows that the most 
concise statement of its uses more than tills a column of the average 
newspaper when set in the smallest type. From that long list these 
few characteristic specimens are taken : — 

a plural alike of la and sa (compound article) 

a a demonstrative member of verb phrases to form the so-called passive. 

a *' when," used relatively to the time of some principal statement. 

a a sign of a definite future. 

a the interrogative " what." 

These are to be examined one l)y one for the extraction of such 
common factor as may be found to underlie their development into 
specific senses and modes of employment. 

1. The plural a, plural alike of the definite la and the indefinite sa. 
At the outset we encounter an error of statement due entirely to the 
present necessity of expressing tlie syntax of monosyllabic sjieech in 
terms of the grammatical categories of inflected tongues. The Samoan 
has not fairly reached a distinction of singular and plural in formal 
grammatical statement ; it uses a general statement as the name of an 
object, and it now has the machinery to particularise such general 
unconditional statement, and in certain instances to shade two degrees 
of such particulars — one definite, tiie other less definite, the distinc- 
tion being accomplished through the coefficient value of the modulat- 
ing consonant. In this instance we have accordingly : — 

a latou inea that (general) they (that-three) thing 

la latou mca that-definite-that they thing 

sa latou inea that-somewhat-detinite-that they thing 

Reduced by usage and with fusion of elements we find the English 
expression for In latou men to be " their thing," for sa latou viea to be 
** one of their tilings " ; thus hiiving used uj) the restricteti and the 
loose use of "one thing belonging to them," the residual general 
statement retains of its primitive universal application only so nmch 
as is not otherwise i)rovided for — namely, more than one thing, that 
which we call the plural. Hence a latou mea is '* their things," not 
because it is in ipso a plural but because the two particulars of its 
general meaning have been taken aside for individual statement. 
Several distinct lines of api>roach show that tlu* Trotosamoan hicked 
a distinctive statement of nuinluM". One such is tlu» usagt^ in phrases 
expressive of position, which must have er\ slalli/.tMl before the so- 
called singular sign came into us(«. / o*// luimt, i o*u tua, i on liaja, 
before, behind, above me (at mi\ liont, buck, on top), of which the o'u 
api>ears in other collocationN as a plural to tlu^ singular iou and .so'ii, 
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first i)ersonal possessives singular of a definite and a loose character 

respectively. Another interesting testimony from the Protosamoan, 

l>efore need had arisen to recognise distinction of number, has persisted 

in the tnwlitional naming of Savea as the first of the Malietoas in the 

parting song of the vanquished Tongan, Talaa*ifei*i, as his fleet put 

off from that Samoan shore which his fighting race he pledged 

should never again visit in anger. This was the beginning of his 

lay: — 

*ua vialie toa ! Well done, lighter ! 

*iia malie tan ! Well done, fight t 

Though destitute of the article le it was so distinctly singular and 
personal that the gi-im hero replied " there is my name, I am 
Malietoa ""' and from that remote day to this the Malietoa name has 
been in the keeping of his gens. 

This a of a lutou nien is therefore a geneml demonstrative, that 
which is not the si)eaker nor the person spoken to but something 
outside of each, the non-ego and the not- here. 

2. The Passive sign. In the former paper the explanation has 
been presented of how this verb phrase breaks apart into attributive 
and demonstrative. This demonstrative is the same as that 
immediately preceding, only through having come to occupy a 
dependent position as a composition member ah-eady started on the 
way toward becoming one of the empty roots of agglutination, one of 
the declensional terminations of inflected speech, it has lost some of 
its force of character. 

3. Here we have the working ecjuivalent of our relative " when ": — 

a V sojxAn atu U vai, 'aw te 'in te 'oe 

When thou passest through the water T toill be with thee. 

Here again we encounter the perii)heral signification which should 
have become l)y now^ so familiar. The ** when " is a nicety of our 
English and the more highly developed grammar; to the Polynesian 
it is sufiicient to say (t, that-time, the not-now. 

4. In the future sign we have the same not-now. That it now 
functions as a distinguishing mark of time yet to come is due to a 
cause of the same nature as that shown in the fii*st a of this list, a 
process of particularization. We have already seen ?w, the definite, 

•This name assumption is a common thing in Samoan history, and a 
preponderant {)ortion of Siimoan tradition is devoted to explanations of names 
after this sort. Of courso such myths are aotiological. but the Samoan mind is 
inirticulariy active in this direction. Of the siimc nature is ihe philological 
activity of Mcisjike in one of Or. StuebelV collection of tales in which that 
respectable old Samoan derives Uujuia (man) from tu (to strike) and (jata (seriHjnt), 
a derivation that could suggest it.-clf only >in(e the t^all.•^lJltion of the Bible into 
the vernacular. 
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and sa, the less definite, expressions of the before-now, that leaves to 
a, out of the general not-now sense, a residual of the after-now, 
namely the future. 

5. In the interrogative a '* what,'* we need go but little below the 
surface to discover once more the demonstrative not-this, the " that ** 
of the surroimding circle. Questions were asked for ages before men 
learned to draw the crooked outline of the interrogation mark ; the 
Samoan has not yet caught ther trick of the rising inflection of the 
voice when he wants to know. Gesture is punctuation enough, 
provided the thing unknown be exactly indicated. That is what the 
demonstrative a is doing in Samoan, it gives the exact indication of 
that concerning which information is sought, it says " the thing 
which is not you nor I nor here, but that out yonder," namely the 
non-ego and the not- here. 

Thus have we completed the cycle of the Samoan roots in this a 
and we have shown the greatest common divisor of the series to 
consist of the essential idea of the naked a. Roots of other series 
have been in this research worked out along parallel lines to a similar 
result. Even the closed roots, where sufficient have been identified 
to form a series, show that the same principle is operative. Is it, 
then, too much to claim for our Polynesian that it offers us 
something infinitely more priminitive than the root in linguistics? 
Call it seed, if it be worth while to preserve the classic imagery of the 
stem and the root. The name is of no moment ; it is momentous 
that the Pol>Tiesian is being made to yield to philology forms of 
speech so embryonic that by them we can place ourselves at a point 
where the near vision must yield us the view of a speech in the 
making, even if not the genesis of si)eech itself. 

Within the due limits of such a paper as this, essentially a sketch 
and preliminary in its nature, it is impracticable to compass the proof 
of these matters. In this paper a few illustrations have l)een 
presented of one group of significations attaching to one of the 
primary vocalizations represented by the alphabetic A in one ^jeries of 
its possible types of modulation through consonantal coefiicients, 
namely tl^e BA type, leaving unreiwrted the AB and the BAB. 
The proof must lie in a similar dissection of the Polynesian root in 
each of its t>T)es and for each one of its 8i)eech elements, vowel and 
consonantal. If it can be shown — and the research from which 
these scantv illustrations have been dniwn has itmched a i)oint where 
it can be sliown witli ever growing confidence that in this root 
re<luction of Samoan we t»stablisli a few broad and fundamental 
senses for the primary vowels, and u few e(iually broad and (H|uall\ 
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fundamental values for the consonantal modulants, even yet we shall 
have advanced but one step toward the proof. If it can be shown — 
and this research is well advanced in the showing — that these values 
of vowel element and consonantal modulant hold with great 
consistency throughout the language group to which we have 
assigned the designation Nuclear Polynesian, a second step is taken. 
If it can be shown — and of this the proof is coi&ing into plainer and 
plainer sight — that these elemental values underlie the varying usages 
of the Polynesian tongues in their yet broader range, and that such 
changes as are found are properly assignable to normal growth from 
one and the same impulse yet under varying conditions of 
environment, then the proof will be well nigh complete. It is not 
too much to say that such completeness of proof is within the reach of 
philological investigation. 

In these illustrations no attempt has been made, and the reason 
is solely the physical constriction of space, to extend the record of 
elemental sense of the consonantal modulant. In one view of the 
material upon which we are working that is a more simple task than 
that involving the primary vowels, which have to be picked out from 
a single alphabetic character holding basketwise several and diverse 
roots. Yet it has been impossible to avoid some statement of the 
persistency of the coefficient value of the consonant. The varying 
degree of precision in the definition indicated in the group la and sa 
appears in the parallel group le and se of the e root series. The 
indicated difference in polarity of the consonant modulant in the 
group ka and ma is readily traceable in other root senes. Detailed 
consideration of these elements will naturally fall into line after the 
exhaustive analysis of the several vowel series and must await the 
detailed report on the subject now in hand. In such a prolegomenon 
as this, little can be done beyond the mere presentation of a selection 
of a few of the results already established, leaving the remainder of 
these results and the arguments upon which the proof of all is based 
to be presented in a less restricted imblication. 

Likewise no attempt has been made here to call attention to the 
laws of the progi'essive chan^je of vowel and consonant which we 
recognise as existing within the Pacific area of these tongues of our 
study. 

This latter offers very attractive ix)ssibilities. We have no 
difficulty in establishing (l) a law of vowel progress, (2) a law of 
consonant mutation, and (3) we feel justified in proposing a law of 
the conditioning of one of those changes upon the other. Thus our 
Polynesian Grimm's law will not be empiric, we shall have found for 
this group of tongues a principle underlying the progress in nmtation. 
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With this fuller knowledge we shall be in a position to gnsp the 
relation of the Melanesian languages to the Polynesian, possibly of 
the Micronesian to both : perhai)s the Malay group will then fall more 
concordantly into association with the Polynesian or, just as likely, 
be definitely dissociated therefrom. Whatever that hue of inquiry 
may result in this much at least is certain, we shall have acquired a 
familiarity with a n^w element in human speech more primordial 
than the root, at which philological study has so long halted. 

As speech is the means of the expression of a thought which pre- 
cedes the physical fact of utterance, we shall find the one condition- 
ing the other, philology and psychoic^' interacting in every earhest 
stage of speech development, to comprehension of which we may 
attain The delver after philological origins must call upon the 
psychol<^ist for a better understanding of the diffuse and nebulous 
word-meanings to which he is irresistibly ied, and in the same 
measure these expressions of the most primitive concepts in turn 
prove instructive to the student of the psychology of the infancy of 
mankind. These researches into the Poh-nesian, therefore, may be 
expected to possess for the psychologist an interest second only to 
that which they have for the special student of speech. 

Nor does this comprehend and limit the sphere of interest of 
these intimate researches. A small but pi-oportionately enthusiastic 
group of students is diligently prosecuting the investigation of the 
great problems of the fans et ori<fo of this island folk, and the 
ethnic relations of the several superficially distinct groups of the 
dwellers on the islands of the sea. The problem of the whence 
of the Maori has already filled volmiies in the transactions of the 
learned societies of New Zealand and of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and toward its solution is directed the undivided efforts of 
the Poh-nesian Society. That problem is the altogether sufficient 
task of the ethnologist. Such investigat<^rs may find in the 
Pol\Tiesian an Aryan people and in speech akin to us. as Fomander 
has aimed to prove ; with Percy Smith they may find their best 
solution of the problem in assigning the Polynesians to the ancient 
Gangetic race; with Tregear they trace the tmil of migration back 
through the defiles of the Hindu- Kush to that scene of so much 
parting of the peoples, the lofty plateau of -\sia. the ixx>f the world. 
Interesting though these deductions Iw, the philoK\4iist must refrain 
his feet from such paths, his task is larj^o enoui^h as it is None the 
less his proper researches ilisclose U> him the kiokwanl j^tH^mphy 
of the niysteriuus Ilawaiki home antl he caniu>t lail U^ contribute to 
the material at the dis|K)sition of the investigating: student of this 
enormous sweep of migration, even as the »x*>ult> pivstMitini b\ the 
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ethnologist contribute to the assistance of the student of the 
languages. 

As painfully, root hy root and seed by seed, the philologist works 
out his knowledge of the fathers of the Polynesians in their infant 
estate there flash upon the memory the sayings of the son of Beor: — 

For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him : 

Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 

And shall not l)e reckoned among the nation. 

And in a later one of his enthusiastic vaticinations he said : — 

I see him, but not now : 
I behold him, but not nigh. 

Aptly does it prefigure the vision of the philologist as he works 
toward the origin of the si)eech of this race. It is not now, and he 
wants the pendulum to measm-e off the i)assing of the rearward ages ; 
it is not nigh, and in his hand he finds no reed to mete the chasm of 
the wandering over seas. But on every root and on every seed he 
does behold some of the soil of ancesti-al Hawaiki. Piece by piece he 
patches together a motherland from which these far wanderers 
swarmed. Before we part from the subject let us also stand on the 
top of the rocks and see what we may see. 

It is the old home in Hawaiki that oi)ens to our view in the 
subliminal recollection of the scattered |)eople, perhaps we have a 
vision of a yet greater Hawa home. It is a land so high that the air 
is chill and folk gather about the fire for comfort. It is a surface 
sloping toward the west and the setting sun. It is scored with 
gullies, sometimes dry channels of rock, anon booming bank high with 
the spate of ton-ential streams. The eastern prosi)ect is bounded by 
a distant sieiTa, so remote that its outlines are but faintly shown by 
the rising sun, between the inhabited Hawa and this limiting sierm is 
some commonplace natural ban-ier w^hich prevents the further advance 
of the people in that direction, the sea it may hardly be, perhai)s it is 
the impassable drought of desert land where is no food or water. 
Other lines are addetl to the sketch of primeval Hawa, out of the 
dust of ancient Vavau collected from the roots and seeds the language 
preserves. Somewhere upon the map of the world, somewhere in the 
westward Pulotu direction from the Pacific islands a plateau land, 
sometimes swept by chill airs, sometimes baked under the glare of the 
sun — there will be the place to ostablisii the ancient Hawa, a task 
for the ethnographer with all tiie assistance that philology can afford. 

Philology will have its own great task in working out this dissec- 
tion of root into seed. New life will be put into the science, and 
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students will gladly follow along the Polynesian ])ath here indicated 
the w^ay that will lead them past the ultimate point attainable in the 
Indo-European family, the Sanskrit root that has resisted redaction. 
Polynesian speech gives us the new point on which to stand in 
philological studies, and from this new point of view the near pros- 
pect is upon the practice of such simple sounds as are unartfully 
producible by the human vocal apparatus regarded as a wind instru- 
ment whose solfeggio is not yet determined, the trial of still aimple 
combinations of such elemental sounds, and the discriminative 
selection of such sounds as are in concord for the use of human 
speech. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[186] Ufe of Te Rauparaha. 

We have received from ^lessrs. Whitcome & Tombs, Ltd., ChriHtchurch, a very 
useful reprint of W. T. L. Travcrs' ** Life of Te Rauparaha " — first published in 
1873 in the " Transactions of the N.Z. Institute,'' to which the publishers have 
added the Rev. J. W. Stack\s " The Sacking of Kaiapohia." This volume, of 246 
pagiee, will be found very useful for students ; it is well printed in Whitcombe and 
Tombs* well-known style, and contains many illustrations of old Maori life and 
places connected with To Rauparaha and Kaiapohia. — EDITOR. 

[186] Panning: Island. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
for 1905, contains a very interesting communication from the President of the 
Society (our fellow member, Dr. W. D. Allexander, F.R.G.S.) which is as follows: 
" Mr. Humphrey Berkeley, who acted as counsel for Mr. James Bicknell in the law 
suit over the half of Fanning's Island, and won his case, afterwards bought Mr. 
Bickneirs interest in the same. While exploring his now estate, he unearthed the 
foundation of a stone building over one hundred feet in length, — I forgot the exact 
figures. It was oriented exactly east and wo^t. The corners were peculiar. 
Instead of fitting blocks together at the coniors, one large stone at each angle was 
cut out like the letter L. Some of the stones would weigh ten tons apiece. The 
stone, of course, was coral or limestone. 

** Not far from the building ho discovered a tomb, which he opened and found 
various objects, which he brought with him on his way to England and showed lo 
Mr. Brigham and myself. Besides some human bones, there was a poi pounder (of 
gypsum, I think) similar to the one in the Museum from the Pau-motu group, 
where stalactites of that material are found in caves, but more artistic ; perforated 
porpoise teeth for ornaments, shell ornaments, and bones of a fowl and apparently 
those of a dog. 

"When Fanning's Island was discovered a century ago, it was wholly 
uninhabited. The people now there are temporary residents, brought from 
Manihiki, to gather copra. You can see from the maps how isolated the island is. 
So there is another ocean myster\' to be solved." 

Fanning's Island is about 4'^ north of the equator, and in W. longitude 159*^ — 
about 1,250 miles nearly due south of Honolulu, and about 1,700 miles N.N. W. 
from Tahiti. We would suggest that the remains found there possibly date from 
the time of the old Polynesijm voyagers, who in and about from the 12th to the 
14th contur>' were constantly siiiling from Hawaii to the southern groups, as 
referred to in Fornander's " Polynesian Kacc," where some of the native names of 
these islands are given. — EDITOR. 

[187] The Pentalpha. 

In Vol. XI., p. 191, Note 154, attention was called to the existence of a 
Pentalpha design on a bowl, used in the game of ^;Ma at Atiu Island, of the Cook 
Group. In a little book called " Illustnited Notes on Manck's Antiquities," p. 57, 
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by Messrs. Kermode and Herdman, 1905, we find what appears to be a representa- 
tion of the Pentalpha, at any rate in an incipient stage, on the bottom of an 
earthern urn found at Crouk Aust, Ramse^^, Isle of Man, which the authors state to 
have been a funeral urn to contain the ashes of the dead after incineration, and 
dating from the Bronzo Age. If this really is the Pentalpha, or the design from 
which it was evolved, it opens the door to speculation as to what was the connection 
between the ancient Polynesians and the people of the Bronze Age who inhabited 
the Isle of Man t—EDITOR. 

[188] The Plants of New Zealand.. 

The above is the name of a delightful book by Messrs. Laing and Blackwell, 
just issued by Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., Christchurch, which is a credit to aU 
concerned, the Authors, Publishers, Printers, and Illustrators. Should another 
edition be called for we trust the authors will take a little more trouble to spell the 
native names of plants more correctly, the Arunda conspicua, for instance, is toetoe^ 
not toitoi. Where do the authors find authority for the statement on p. 226 to the 
effect that the cariaria ruscifolia derives its native name tutu " possibly from HUu, 
deep crunstm {color of tho fruit)"? On p. 81 the fruit of the kiekie, should be 
urewre or teure ; tawhara is the name of the flower. — EDITOR. 
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HE WHAKAMARAMATANGA I ETAHI RITENGA 
MAOKI NEHERA. 



Na Major 11. P. Tu-nui-a-hangi i Tchituhi. 



KA whakaniaraiiia ahau i otehi korero o oku matua me okuti- 
puna, — a Te Oka-whare, a Piri-taha ; ko o raua ingoa iriiri o 
enei kaumatua ko Paratone Te Oka-whare, ko Aporo Piri-taha. 
Tuatahi : Ko te whakaiiiaramatanga o tenei kupu, " taumata.*' 
Tuarua : Tetehi kupu whakamarama i te kupu noi, ** toenga." 

Na ! E toru nga taumata : 1. taumata okiokinga; 2. taumata 
matira ; 3. taumata korero. 

1. Ko te tauuiata okiokinga. Ki te liaere te tangata, nga tangata 
ranei, te o\)e haere ranei, ka tae ki to hiwi, ka piki, a, ka eke ki te tihi 
ka okioki, ka whakaopeti kia pau katoa te oi)e, ka whakata i te 
manawa — ka hua' - te ingoa o t^ra wahi he ** taumata okiokinga." 

2. Ko te tauinata matira — E wliakanohohia tctahi tangata hei 
noho i runga i te taumata matira i nga ra katoa, hei matira ki te 
tangata haere, ki te oi)c taua ranei. Ki te kitca e taua tangata he 
tangata e haere ana mai, te oi)e taua ranei, ka pa to whakaoho ki te 
tauiMihi, ki te puni, ranei, ki te pa ranei. Koia tenei tana whakaoho. 
** lie tangata!" Mehemea he tokorua, he tokotoru ranei, ka i)enei te 
karanga. "lie tutira Vj ! K I" Ki tc mohio atu e te- tangata matira 
he ope taua te tutira i kitea atu e ia, ka i)enei tana karanga, ** E Koro 
ma ! E Kui ma ! Ko te whakaariki ! Ko te whakaariki !" 

Heoi, kua noho mohio te taupahi, te pa ranei ; i konei kua eke te 
tohunga ki i-unga i te puke-whakapono, ki te karakia i te mata o nga 
rakau, o nga manuka, i tc mata o nga liuata me nga patu. I mua o 
te timatanga o nga karakia ka i)atai to tohunga, " Ka to nga whea ?" 
JSa utua e te kai-matira, ** Ka to nga turi !" Ka timata te karakia, 
a, ka mutu te upoko tuatahi ka patai ano tc tohunga. " Ka to nga 
whea?" Ki te utua mai c te tangata matira, " Ka to nga umal" 
10 
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Kau timatana c te tolninga ko te " tohi," ine te " wani." I te mutu- 
nga, kua piri tonu te taua, kua ara mai te uiata o nga manuka me nga 
huata i roto i te " patua-wai " : kua wero ki te tangata. Heoi enei 
whakamaramama, tera ano nga karakia kei nga pu-wananga. 

3. Ko te taumata korero. He marae no te pa, he marae no nga 
korero, lie marae no nga atua, he huihuinga no nga kai-whakatakoto 
tikanga — Aha koa he aha te korero ka hui ki runga ki te taumata 
korero, te korero mo Tu-mata-uenga, mo Marae-roa ranei. He nui 
nga whakamaramatanga mo enei putake. Otiia me whakamarama e 
au ki nga korero mo Te Ao-mata-rahi : — 



Te Ao-mata-Rahi. 

No Ngati-Rakai-nui — ara — no Ngati-Kaliu-ngunu tenei tangata, a 
Te Ao-mata-raiii. Ka tae ki tetalii \va i te nohoanga i tona kainga i 
Turanga-nui-a-Rua ka wliakahau a Te Ao-mata-rahi ki nga pu-korero 
koia tenei, ** Ai)opo, hei runga tatou i te taumata korero !'* I te ata, 
ka mca a To Ao' ki tana wahine, ki a Kuharoa, " E Kui 1 me whai 
ake ho kai ma matou ki i*unga ki te taunuita. Ko taku toenga me 
tuku mai hei tami-walia ma matou ki runga ki te taumata." Ka 
mutu tana tohutohu ki tana wahine ka haere a Te Ao' ki runga ki te 
taumata korero. Kua hui mai ona lioa, nga pu-korero ; ka timata te 
korero a Te Ao'. Ko tana korero, mo tona whare, mo " Mowai- 
takina, me Pare-umauma." Ka roa e korero ana ka mahara ake a 
Te Ao-mata-rahi ki to roa o te kai ma ratou, katahi ka kumea i tana 
korero kia roa ; ma te kai e kokoti tana korero. Ka roa, ka riri te 
ngakau o Te Ao' ; ka whakanuitua tana korero. Ka haere ki te titiro 
i te take i roa ai te kai. Te taenga atu ki a Kuharoa ka whakatuniaia 
atu a Kuluiroa — ka i)enei tana kupu wluikatuma, " Hi I He aha to 
take i roa ai he kai ma matou ?" Ka mca mai a Kuharoa, ** I muri i 
a koe nci, ka tukua iho e au to toenga, ka puta o wai waliine ka 
wliakatoro ki roto i to patua. K rua, o rua ano nga paka, katahi ka 
kainga : riri rawa atu au kanaka te tocMiga, a Te Ao-mata-rahi hei 
kainga. neoi,'iK)uri, tonu iho au, na koiioi kaore tonu iho au i haere 
ki te kawe kai ma koutou, ka pau hoki te tami-waha ma koutou." 
Korero ana a Kuharoa me te tangi toiui mo to whakatuma a t-atia 
tane mona. Ka mea a Kuharoa. " No era wahine te he ; ko ahau 
tc utu mo ta raua mahi ki te kai i te toenga mau." 

T te IK), ka liaero a Kuharoa ki te kainga i ona matua ; ka riro i a 
ia ta raua tanuiiti whangai, ko te ingoa aanako Rua-kotai*o. Ko aana 
tanuiriki ake a raua ko Te Ao-mata-rahi ka mahue iho ki a Te Ao/ Ko 
nga ingoa o aua tamuiiki ko Rakui-paka, ko Hine-raukura te tuahino. 
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Heoi, ko tenei tangata ko Te Ao*, o rua ana wahine, he tuakana 
tetahi he taina tetahi, ko Kuharoa raua ko Houmea-roa, moea katoa- 
tia e Te Ao' enei wahine. 

Me whakamarama ake e au ! No niua atu i te raruraru mo te 
toonga, kua pa ano he raruraru ki a Te Ao' ratou ko ana wahine. Ko 
" Te uniu kohi po " te ingoa o tenei raruraru. I taua we e piri ana a 
Te Ao' ki a Kuharoa ; ka hae a Houniea-roa ki tona hoa wahine, i te 
paka maoa o te hanu kai. Ka haere nga wahine nei ki te huke i te 
lianu, ka niutu, ka kolii i nga kai. Ko te kete kai ma Te Ao' i a 
Kuharoa, ka whaongia e Houmea-roa lie ngarehu no te hanu ki roto 
ki taua kite kai me nga koliatu. Kaore a Kuharoa i te kite i te 
mahi a tona taina. Ka mutu ta raua mahi, ka liaere nga wahine nei 
ki ro whare, ka tu te kete a Kuharoa ki te aroaro o Te Ao' ; ka kai ia. 
No tetahi whakatoroanga ki roto i te kete kai, he kumara ; no tetahi 
whakatoroanga ho ngarehu ; ka whatoro ano, he kohatu. Ka mahara 
a Te Ao', kua tinihangatia a ia e Kuharoa. A, no te moenga ka haere 
a Te Ao' ki te moenga o Houmea-roa. 

Muri iho o tenoi ka liaere a Te Ao* ki nga tangata e mahi ana i 
nga rakau mo tona whare. I te ahiahi ka hoki mai ki tona whare ; 
ka tau ki ro whare, ka haere atu a Houmea-roa ki te kawe atu i te kete 
kai, ka tu ki te aroaro o Te Ao', ka rere atu a raua tamariki ko 
Kuharoa ki te kai ma raua — Ka riri atu a Houmea-roa, ka mea, 
" Koia kau nga tamaraki nei, ko nga mea mo ta raua papa ; ka rere 
ano nga tamariki nei ki te ohu, i te kai tonu nei raua." Ka mea atu 
te mea rahi o nga tamariki nei, " He parau oti e Pa I Ko te hinu i 
panipania nei ki o maua ngutu, ko nga i)aka i a ratou ko ona tama- 
riki." Ka hinga a Te Ao' ki raro takoto ai, ka waiho i nga tamariki 
kia kai ana; me to whakaaroaro i roto i a ia nga kupu a nga tama- 
riki nei. 

Ka aranga i konci to ingoa o tenei raruraru ko " Nga ngutu pani- 
l)ani." No konei ka mahai-a a Te Ao' ki te unm kohi \xy i kai ai ia i 
te ngarehu. Kua marama i tona ngakau na Houmea-roa anake enei 
mahi, hei hanga kino i a Kuharoa, kia mahue ai a ia. 

Ka hoki to aroha a To Ao* ki ona tamariki, ki a Hine-rau-kura 
raua ko Ilakai-i)aka. Ka mea a Te Ao* me tiki o ia tana wahine 
matamua, a Kuharoa, mo whakahoki mai ki a ia. I taua wa ano ka 
rongo a Te Ao' kei te whakaoti te kahu a Hine-paeata. Ka tono a 
Te Ao' i ana tamariki ki te ki atu ki te wahine nona te kahu e wha- 
kaoti nei, ka mea atu ki ana tamariki, " Haere ki to korua koka ka 
ki atu kia tore te whakaoti i tana pa-whatuwhatu." Ka tae nga 
tamariki nei ki a Hino-paeata ka ki atu i te kujm a Te Ao', ka mea 
mai te wahine ra, *' Ka pa hei kahu tiki i to korua hakui kia whakaoti 
rawa ake e au !" Ka hoki nga tamariki ka ki atu ki to raua papa, 
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" Kei te ki mai te iniahine ra, hei kahu tiki ra pea i to konia hakui ?" 
Ka ki atu a Te Ao* " Haere, ki atu ki to korua hakui, * Ae, hei kahu 
tiki i to Hiaua hakui.' " Ka hoki nga taniariki ka ki atu ki te hakui ra 
ix^nei me ta to raua papa i ki iho ki a raua. Heoi, ka oti te kahu nei 
ka riro mai i a Te Ao'. 

Ka tae ki tona ra ka haere te ope a Te Ao' ; i te ara e haere atu 
ana ka kite nga wahine o te pa, e tu ana te atua i te rangi — e tiwhana 
ana a Kahukura. Ka karanga nga waliine o te pa nei, " Te atua o 
tiwliana nei, ko mea ra hoki kei te ara e haere ana!" Ka rongo 
atu a Kuharoa, i te korero a nga wahine ra, ka karanga atu " E ! Ko 
Rakahiri ki runga, ko Te Ao' ki rarol" Ka mea mai nga wahine ra, 
** E I Kei te lioki ou mahara ki a Te Ao-mata-rahi I'* Ka mea atu 
a Kuharoa '' Eliara ! ko te ahuatanga o era \va e noho tahi anamaua 
i wliakatauki noa ake nei." 

Ka tac te o\)e o Te Ao' ki te kainga. Ko tona kuri he mea kara- 
kia ataliu nei, a ka luicre atu te kuri nei, ka tae ki te kainga tika tonu 
ki to whare o Kuharoa. Ka kitea mai e te wahine, ka mihi mai ia, 
ka nioa. *' E Ao I E Ao I haramai !" Ka iKDwhiriwhiri te waero o 
te kuri ra, ka whakahakahaka hiU3re atu, ka tae ki a Kuliaroa. Ka 
Iiongi te wahine la ki te kuri. Ka riro i te kuri ra te ha o te waha o 
Kuharoa, whakatika iho ai, ka hoki ki tona rangatira, ki a Te Ao*. 
Ka wliakai)onotia te ha o te wha o Kuharoa ki te atua. Kihai i roa 
ka kitea te oik) e haere mai ana; ka tata mai, ka mohiotia e te \n\ ko 
Te Ao-mata-ralii ; ka pa te karanga a te tangata-whenua. Ka uruki 
t(; wharo ka tangi t(^ iwi ra ; na te tin*i tonu o te tangata i i)ana haci*o 
te wahin(» ra, a Kuharoa, kua tata toiui ki to taha o Te Ao*. Ka 
nnitii t(^ tangi a era, toe iho ko Kuharoa ; e tangi ana, ka takaliia to 
hiika o te kaliu o to wahine ra e Te Ao' ki raro ki tona waewao ; ka 
iniitii t(» tangi a te wahine I'a, ka wluikatika ka haere ; kua maro tona 
kahu, ka titiro iho, ki te waewiie o Te Ao' ka mea iho ki a ia, "E 
Ao e I i ra tahitia, i po tahitia ; tenei ko tenei i tau-taliitia ; kua kino 
au I" Ka ui ake a Te Ao*, " Nawai koe ?" Ka mea iho a Kuharoa, 
** Na ta taua whangai au, lui Rua-kotarc." Kua whakatohua to 
tanuiiti a te wahine nei. " Hei aha ? E taea lioki te aha ?" 

Ileoi, ka moe a Kuliaroa raua ko Te Ao-mata-ralii, a taea noatia 
to ra liei liokinga nui Te Ao'. Ho i)oroi)oroaki te mahi a te tangata- 
w iienua me te nuinuhiri. Katahi a Rua-kotare — te tangata nana to 
lamaiti e hapu ra i a Kuharoa — ka karanga nuii ki a Te Ao*, *'E Ao o! 
Nauniai haere. E puta taku tamaiti ki walio, titiro nuii ki au c tu 
alu nei !** Ka titiro atu a Te Ao* o tu ana mai a Rua-Kotare i i-unga 
i te rua-kunmra ; ko tana mahi ho tatara. Ka tu atu te ringa a To 
Au*, ka kaiK) atu. 
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Katahi ka haere te ope a Te Ao*, me tana wahiiie. nie Kuharoa. 
Ka tae ki te kainga, a ka whanau te tamaiti a te wahine — te taniaiti 
i karanga mai e Eua-kotare. Ka tapaia to ingoa o te tamaiti ko 
Hua-tatara. 

Me whakamarama ake nga whakaliaerenga o to toenga-kai : Ki te 
huihui te ropu whakaliaere korero, ki te taumata korero, ma nga 
wheeteke e kawe he kai ma nga pu korero ki te taumata korero ; ka 
kai ratou, ko nga toenga kai ka whakaiiia ki runga ki te wliata kai. 
Ko taua whata, he rakau i)ekai)oka, lie mea ata titiro i te ngahero ; ka 
kitea te rakau e rite ana ka tapaliia, ka whakairotia. Ka oti ka pani 
ki te kokowai, ka i)Oua ki runga ki te taumata. Ko nga i)eka o taua 
rakau-whata kai, lie mea ata whakarito nga i)eka ma ia tangata, ma 
ia tangata o ratou, o nga kai-korero. Ko nga toenga o a ratou kai ka 
whakairia ki taua wliata. 

I te mutunga o a ratou korero ka whakanoaia te manio o nga 
korero ki te atua ; ka hoki ia tangata ki tona whare, ma o ratou wlie- 
teke e tiki o ratou toengo kai i roto i nga kete. Ki te pokanoa tetahi 
tangata, nga wheteke ranei, ki te kai, i aua toenga, ka tipu tera hei 
i-aruraru, ka mate te tangata te patu. Tenei ture mo to toenga kai, 
mau tonu ki o ratou whakatupuranga tiie noa ki naianei. No reira 
tenei whakatauki. '* Te toenga a Eakai-paka kaua hei kainga." 

Heoi, ko nga whakapapa o Rua-tatara tenei ano : me nga whaka- 
yapa o Rakai-paka, o Iline-raukura. Koia tenei te ritenga o nga tau- 
mata kua oti nei te tuhi, me to ritenga o te toenga-kai, i riri nei a Te 
Ao-niata-mhi ki a Kuharoa. 

Ko tetahi putake tenei o Te Ao-mata-rahi : — 

Ko Tubu-makaka-niii 

Ko Ira 

Ko I'eroa 

Ko Tawhito-tarero 

Ko Rakai-nui 

Ko Te Ao-mata-rahi - Kuharoa 

1. llakai-paka ; *2, Jline-rau-kura 

Ko llakai-rangi 

Ko Te Ao-mata-rahi X(\ 2 

Ko Te Poix)ki 

Ko Kapo 

Ko Tira-mehameha 

Ko Hine-i-whakaruhia 

Ko Major H. P. Tu-nui-a-rangi 

Ko Maira 

No Ngai-Tahu ki Te Wai-pounamu, me Ngati-Kaliu-ngunu, he uri 
no Te Ao-niata-rahi raua ko Kuharoa. 

Nga mahi a Te Popoki. 
Me whakamarama ahau i nga korero o Te Popoki, tetahi o nga uri 
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mokopuna a Te Ao-mata-rahi. Koia tenei te whanau a te Popold. I 
n.oe i a Te Whakai lana. ka puta ki waho : — 

1. Te Et: 'rnatainua^ 4. Kapo 7. Tawhiti 

2- Te Unu-a-tahu 5. Tono S. Hine-takutai 

3. Te Kohira 6. Pahu 9. Hine-rehe. 

Ko nga tarnaraki enei a Te Popoki : ka karangatia to ratoa iDgoa 
hapu i konei. ko Ngati-Rakai-rangi. I timata i tenei whanan tenei 
ingoa hai>u ko Rakai-raniii, he tipuna tonu ki a Te Popoki. 

Koia tenei nga korero me nga wh-akatauki ona. I te wa e noho 
ana a ia i te hi%vi o Maunaa-rake. i te takiwa o Wai-rarapa, ka haere 
ia ki te tahere i nga ma-tahere. ko Te Ara-tataramoa te ingoa o te 
rakau : ko tona matua i^n. ko Paerangi-aio. I haere ai ia ki te mahi 
tahere, ki te rnahi i nga ara kiore. No te hokinga ki te kainga ka kite 
ia i ona lieiienga kua hinga atu ki mua i tona aroaro. Ka tae ki te 
kainga ka ui atu ki tana wahine. " E kui ! Kowai i konei e haere 
ana ?" Ka ki mai te wahine, "* Ko Whainu ! I konei i haere mai ma 
te ara jx^kapu ki Tu-imrupuru pa." Ka mea atu a Te Poi^oki, ** Ki te 
hoki ma' a Whainu nie ki atu kia kaere ia ma Xga-tarahanga, e wehi 
ana au i te heuenga whakahokihoki." 

Ka aranga i konei tenei kujni hei whakatauki ma ona uri, ** Te 
heuenga whakahokihoki a Te Poix)ki.** i taua i-a tae noa mai ki tenei 
ra. Kua iriiri:i e te minita o te Hahi o Ingarani hei ingoa mo tetahi 

nga mokoi>una wahiue a Te Poix)ki. koia tenei : Ko Hera Te 
Heuenga. 

I nmri mai i tenei ka tae ki te wa e mahi ai te mahi tahere manu. 

1 te ata tu ka haere nga tangata ki te tahere, ka noho a Te Pojwki. 
Ka mea tana wahine. "EI ka w hakaliemo te tangata ki te tahere, ko 
kfye anake e nr>ho nei I" Ka mea atu a Te PoiK:>ki, '* Wailio i kona 
Jiaere ai i te ata mahinaliina : akuanei to awatea te wa mahana 
takoto noa ai." Heoi tenei o ana kupu ka waiho ilio hei whakatauki : 
"Te awatea a Te Poi)oki." 

I nuni mai o tenei ka liaere n\tou ko ana tamariki ki te tahere i 
Te Ani-tataram(?a : ka kite a Te Poi)oki i te tangata ki iimga i te 
i-akau e taJiere ana. Ka karanga ake ia. ** Kowai tenei e taliere nei i 
i-unga i taku rakau V" Ka whakahokia iho, *' Ko au I Ko Wliainu." 
Katahi ka tonoa ake e Tono kia rere iho ki niro — ko Tono he tamaiti 
na Te lV)|K)ki. Ka mea a Te PoiK)ki kua mate a Whainu. ka karanga 
ak(j ia, ** Taheretia ou kaha." Kailuii a Wliainu i kaha kua mat© 
noa ake i t(» kitenga i tona i)okanoa, me te kaningatanga ake kia rei*e 
iho ki raro. Heoi ka lioki aWliainu ki tona kainga. 

T nmri iho ka wluiiuiu te tamaiti a tetahi wahine ko Tau-nuimika 
te ingf)a ; ka taiaa te ingoa o te tamaiti nei, ko ** Te Here-rakau-o- 
\\ haimi ;" k< i te ora nga uri aana i tenei m. 
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Heoi eiia kupu. No tetahi takiwa ka Iiaere niai to oi)e manuhiii 
o Te Akitu-o-te-rangi ; i haere iiiai i te talia ki to moana, i tona pa, i 
Kakahi-makatea. E haere ana ia kia kite i ona whanaunga i roto o 
Rua-mahanga i Wai-rarapa. Ka tae tana ope ki te kainga o Te Poi)oki, 
ka karangatia ki te kainga, ka hoatu to kai, kotalii te papa-nianu. 
Ka kai te oi)e nei, a ka niutu ; ka ki nmi a Te Akitu, " Ina te toenga 
o te i)apa-manu nei ; ka lioki mai ano au nia konei, ki takii kianga." 
Ka niutu ana kupu ka haere tonu te oi)e. 

I muri atu o te horinga a te ope, ka ki, atu a Te Poix)ki ki ana 
tamariki, ** E waiho ana te toenga nei kia hoki rawa mai ai, kua 
whakakitea ki te manu. Te whanau E ! E kore au e tau hei tiaki 
toenga kai ma te tangata. E te whanau! Kainga!" Katahi ka kainga 
ka pau. 

A i muri, ka ki atu a Te Popoki, ** Te whanau ! Whakatika ! 
Haere tatou !" Katiilii ratou ka haere, a ka kite a Te Popoki i te 
rakau maroke, ka tahuna ki te ahi. A, ka haere, ka roa e haere ana, 
ka kite i tetahi rakau maroke ano ; ka tahuna hoki ; ka mutu, noho 
rawa atu i to ratou palii, i Te Hae-a-te-atua. 

Heoi, no te hokinga mai o te oiie o To Akitu, e mau tonu ana ona 
mahara ki tona toenga kai ; ka i)eka ki taua kainga o Te Poi)oki. Te 
taenga atu, kua kore he tangata. Katahi ka tirohia te kaanga alii, kua 
mataotao noa atu te pungarehu. Katahi ka titiro ki walio o to pa, ki 
te whenua e anau noa ana ; a ka kite ratou e pupu ake ana mai to 
auahi; ka karanga te tangata, "Ina te alii e ka mai ra!" Ka ki a Te 
Akitu, " A ! kei reira nga tangata. Hoatu tatou !" No te taenga atu, 
ara ! Kei mnga i te rakau e ka ana. Katahi ka tirotiro ano nga 
tangata ra, a, ka kitea te auahi e jmpu ake ana. Ka mea ano a To 
Akitu, " Hoatu tatou ki te ahi na, kei reira nga tangata !" No te 
taenga atu, ara ! He ahi rakau ! Katahi a Te Akitu ka mahara, E ! 
Kua raru mtou ko tana ope. Ka mea atu ki a ratou, '* Hoatu ! Ka 
haere tatou, kua ram tatou." A ka haere te oi)e nei, ka hoki atu ki 
to mtou kainga. No konei tenei whakatauki — ** E kore au e tau liei 
tiaki toenga a te tangata," a tae iho ki ona ui'i, e i)enoi tonu ana i 
tenei i*a. 

Heoi ena kupu. Ka tao ki tetahi wa, ka haere a Te Popoki ki 
0-koura — kei te takiwa tenei whenua ki te ngutuawa o Wai-rarapa 
moana. Ko tetahi tera o nga whenua o Rakai-rangi ; he mea hoko e 
ia ki te waka, ko " Whakaea-nga-rangi " te ingoa, i riro taua waka i a 
Te Rerewa (no Rangi-tane). Ka roa a Te Popoki ratou ko tona 
whanau e noho ana, ka tae ki tetahi wa, ka tutaki hua-nui a Te Whati 
ki tetalii wahine, ko Hine-takutai, he tuahine no Tono. Katahi a Te 
Whati ka whakatuma atu ki a ia, No te hokinga o te wahine nei ki 
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te kainga ka korero atu ki nga tangata te whakatumanga a Te Whati 
i a ia. Ka ronga o Tono ka ki iho ia, " Na te mea he wahine i pnta ai 
te kupu whakatunm ; tena kia hangai ki a maua whakatane, nohea e 
puta." I tetahi ra i inuri iho ka tutaki a Tono ki a te Whati : ka 
mea atu a Tono, ** He aha koe i whakatuina ai ki te wahine ? Ina 
au te tane hoi whakatumanga man ! Kia rite he tane he tane.'* 
Katahi ka whiua a Tono tana taiaha ki a Te Whati : ka taka te 
heru-tu-rae a te tangata ra. Heoi ka hoki a Tono ki te kainga 

Hcoi, ka rongo a Eakai-whakairi ka mea ia kia whawhaitia a Te 
Poix)ki, ara, a Ngati-Rakai-rangi. Ka tae mai te rongo o tenei korero 
ki a Ngati-Eakai-rangi, ka hangaia te pahuri (tetahi ingoa, he taiaha, 
ara he pa, otira ona maioro he rakau mea whakahinga kia kore ai e 
pnta te tangata) Ka oti ka nohohia taua pahuri e Te Popoki ratou ko 
ana tamariki. A, ka kitea atu te taua e haere ana mai, kapi tonu te 
whenua. Ka whakaritea e Te Popoki kia tokowha o ana tamariki 
hei te kuwaha nga niata o nga huata, kia tokotoru nei liei whare-mo- 
te-riri : ko ia, ko Te PoiX)ki hei taumata mo te atua. 

Kaore i roa kua i)iri te taua ki to mtou pahuri. Kawe noa kawe 
noa te taua kia uru ki roto, a ngenge noa iho. A katahi ka houhia 
ki te rongo. Ka mutu te whawhai, ka karanga mai a Te Hiha i 
waho o te i)a. " K Ta I E Te Poi)oki, E kore koe eako i to whanau !" 
Ka utua e To rc)iH)ki, *' E kore e rongo I He whanau tane I" 

Ka aniuga i koiiei tonei kupu hei whakatauki ma ona uri, " Te 
wlianau a Te Poj^oki." Kua iriirihia e te inhiita ki te tamaiti a 
Piripi Te Maari hoi ini^oa mo tana tamiti, koia tenei : Ko te whanau 
tane a Piripi. 

Naku ia, na Tu-nui-a-rangi i tai)aa onei kupu a Te Poi)oki ki aku 
iranmtu, ki a Hora To Hoiionga (lio tamaiti wahine kua moe tane» 
kua whanau nga uri), ko To Whanau-tano (kua moe waliine, kua 
mate to tamaiti). 

Ko to tak«^ i tuhia ai onoi kupu hoi whakamammatanga i te 
tuturutanga «> onoi kiii»u katoa, i hoko mai noi, i a Te Ao-mata-rahi, 
tae noa ki ouo\ o ana mokopuna. ki a matou ko aku tuakana me aku 
taina hui katoa matou mo a matou mokopuna, kotahi mu. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN MAORI 

CUSTOMS OF OLD, ETC. 



By Major n. P. Tu-nui-a-rangi. 
Translated by S. Percy Smith, 



I PROPOSE to explain certain matters related by my fathers 
and ancestors, by Te Oka-whare and Piri-taha more esi)ecially : 
First, the explanation of the word *' taumata,'' Second, 
illustrations of the word " toeiuja.*' 

Now ! There are three different kinds of " taumata " : first, tiie 
** taitmata okiokhuja" (or resting place): second, ''taumata matira*' 
(or lookout place); tliird, the *' taiifnata-korero'' (or place of 
consultation). 

1. The resting place. If a man or men or a comi)any travel, 
when they come to a ridge they climb up and on the top they rest 
until all the party are assembled to regain their breath, such a place 
is a tauniata-okiokinga, or resting place. 

[Tauniata, means the brow of a hill, and in such places along the 
old Maori tracks, the bush was often cleared to allow of an 
extensive view, which the Maori nuich appreciates.] 

2. The taumata-viatira, or lookout place. It was the custom to 
station a man on a prominent point every day to watch (and give 
notice of) the approach of any traveller or war-party. If any such 
were perceived, the alarm was given to the taupahi, or place of 
assembly of the chiefs, or to the camp or tlie ^;a. This was the form 
of alarm : ** A man ! " or in the case of more than one, *' A i)arty ! " 
If the sentinal saw that it was a war-party ho would cry out, 
" O sirs 1 O women ! the army ! the army ! " 

By this latter cry, the assemblage of chiefs, or the pa, would 
understand, and the tohunqa or priest would ascend the '• incantation- 
hill" (altar) to incant the points of the weapons, the spears, long 
spears and the patm. Before connnencing his karakias the tohinu/a 
would ask the sentinel, '* Up to where?" (can they be seen), to which 
the reply might be, "Up to their knees ! " Then would the incanta- 
tion be commenced, and after the first part had been recited, the 
priest would again ask, ** Up to where?" (can they be seen) the 
sentinel might reply '* Up to their breasts"; when the priest would 
commence the toht and the tcani (he first over the wamors, the 
second a short karakia over the speai's). By the time he had 
finished, the war-party would be close to and the points of the spears 
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would be withdrawn from the patua-wai, (or receptacle made of totara 
bark to hold water, in which the spear points were placed whilst the 
wani was said over them) and directed to the repulse of the enemy. 
The api)ropriate karakia^ are known to the learaed men. 

3. The taumata-korero, or place of council. This was (usually) 
within the murae or i)laza of the pa, and was the marae of the gods, 
the place of assembly of those who directed affairs. Whatever might 
be the subject, it was here discussed ; the questions relating to Tu- 
mata-uenga (god of war) or of Marae-roa (the god of peace and good 
works) were here considered. There are a great many things which 
might be said under tliis head, but it is best illustrated by the stor>' 
of Te Ao-mata-rahi. 

Te Ao-mata-rahi. 

[Te Ao-mata-rahi flourished 17 generations ago, or aboat the year 
1475, and migrated, or was expelled, from Turanga (Poverty Bay) 
in the times of Kahungunu. He eitlier accompanied the migration 
of Raki-hiku-roa or Taraia (see JOURNAL POLYNESIAN SOCIETY, 
Volume Xni., page 153), or preceded it by a few years.] 

On a certain occasion, Te Ao-mata-rahi addressed the council of 
the tribe saying, " To-morrow we will assemble at the tauftiata- 
korero, or i)lace of council." In the morning Te Ao' said to his wife 
Kuharoa, " O old woman ! let some food follow us up to the txiuinata- 
korero. My toemja (or leavings) will do as a tami-xcaha (or relish) 
for the food." After these directions he proceede<l up to the taumata, 
where were assembled his friends, the council, and then commenced 
his address to them. His si)eech was in reference to his (new) 
houses, named '* Mowai-takina " and *' Pare-umauma." He i)ro- 
longed his si)eech to allow time for the food to arrive, but as it 
did not come, still further continued his subject so that he might be 
interrupted only by the arrival of the food. A long time elai)8ing Te 
Ao' l>egan to feel annoyed, so ended his si)eech and went to seek the 
cause of the delay in bringing the food. When he reached his wife, 
he l>egan reproaching her, thus : *' Hi ! What is the meaning of this 
delay in preparing the food?" Said Kuharoa, ** After you left, I 
ju'epai-eil your toemja (leavings), but some women came and inserted 
their hands in the dish, there were two of them, and only two /mi iba 
(birds, etc., in the molten fat) both of which they ate ; 1 was very 
angry that Te Ao's toemja should be eaten. So nuich was I grieved 
that I did not take you the food, as the relish had been eaten.*' 
Whilst Kuharoa spoke she was crying on account of her husband*^ 
rei»rojiches, she ad(le<l, "The fault is of those women, but I receive 
the ])lame for their eating thy relish," 
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In the following night Kuharoa left for the home of her parents, 
taking with her their foster-child Rua-kotare. But her children hy 
Te Ao* she left with him ; their names were Rakai-paka, tlie brother, 
and Hine-rau-kura the sister. 

Now, this man Te Ao' had two wives, elder and younger sisters, 
Kuha-roa and Haumea-roa. 

I will explain : Previous to tlie trouble about the toenqa, there 
had been dissention between Te Ao' and his wives. This occuiTence 
was named " Te-umu-kohi-po " (or food gatliered from the oven in 
the dark). At that i)eriod Te Ao' preferred Kuharoa, which made 
Houmea-roa jealous of her co-wife, on account also of some cooked 
paka in the oven. On one occasion both women went to uncover tlie 
oven, and then gather the food into baskets. The basket for Te Ao' 
was Kuharoa's business ; but Houmea-roa inserted in it some ashes 
and stones from the oven, unseen by Kuharoa. They then took tlie 
food to the house, and Kuharoa placed her l)asket before Te Ao' ; on 
taking out some food, it w^as kumara, then cliarcoal, then stones. Te 
Ao' came to the conclusion that Kuharoa was insulting him, so that 
night went to the sleeping place of Houmea-roa. 

After the above (the toen<ia incident) Te Ao' went fortli to see his 
workmen engaged on tlie material for liis houses. In the evening he 
returned to his home and then Houmea-roa brouglit in his evening 
meal. When the basket was i)laced before Iiim, his two cliildren by 
Kuharoa came up for some of tlie food. At this Houmea-roa was 
angry, *' Yes indeed ! these children want the food prepared for their 
father ; they have already taken food with the conii)any of workers, 
they have already lia<l their meal." The eldest child said indignantly, 
" It is a lie, O Father ! nothing but fat was smeared on our lips, 
whilst she and her children ate the imka I " Te Ao' laid himself 
down, leaving his children to eat his food, and thought over the 
words of the children. 

This incident is called luja lujHiit panipani, (the smeared li[)s). It 
was through that that To Ao' renieinbered " the oven gathered in the 
dark " incident, and now felt clear that these evil works were due by 
Houmea-roa alone and had been done to spite Kuharoa and make 
liim leave her. 

So now the love of Te Ao' returned to his children (hy Kuharoa) 
to Hine-rau-kura and Kakai-paka, and he concluded that he would 
go and fetch his first wife, Kuharoa, and biing her back to him. At 
that time Te Ao' heai-d that a woman named Hine-])aeata was on the 
point of completing a tine mat. (With the idea of obtaining this mat 
and making it a iieace offering to his runaway wife) he sent his 
children with a message to the woman who was making the mat. 
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saying, " Go to your old relative, and tell her to hasten the completion 
of her weaving." The children went and delivered the message to 
Hine-paeata who replied, " If it is a mat with which to fetch back the 
mother of you two, it shall be completed at once." The children 
returned, and said, " The old woman says, * probably it is a mat to 
fetch back the mother of you two ? ' " Te Ao* replied, " Eetum, and 
say to your old relative, ' Yes, it is a mat to bring back our mother.' " 
After dehvering this message the mat was quickly finished and 
delivered to Te Ao.* 

When the time came, the company of Te Ao started on their 
way ; as they went along some of the women of the pa (to which they 
were going) saw the god of the sky standing — Kahukura (the rainbow) 
was striding over the country. The women called out, ** There is the 
god striding there, some one is coming along the road." Kuharoa 
hearing them said, " All I If Rakaliiri ' is above, Te Ao' is below ! " Said 
the women, " Ah ! are your thoughts beginning to return to Te Ao- 
mata-rahi? " ** Not so," said Kuharoa, "it is a memoo' of the days 
when we dwelt together, that gave rise to the saying ! " 

And now Te Ao' and his party approached the 2)a, He had 
rei)eated the karakia-atahn (charm to cause love) over his dog and 
sent liim on ahea<l : and wlien the dog reached the pa^ he went 
straight to Kuharoa's house. When she saw it, she greeted it, saying, 
"O Ao! O Ao! welcome!" The dog wagging his tail crept up to 
Kuharoa, who nibbed noses with it. As soon as tlie dog had felt the 
l)reath of Kuharoa, he arose and went straight back to his master, 
who said incantations to the god over the breath of the woman. 

Directly after, the company was seen by the pa, and as it drew 
near, it was known to be Te Ao-mata-rahi ; and the welcome of the 
people was shouted forth. When all had gathereil into the liouse 
the usual taivii commenced, and it was due to gentle pursuation by 
the knees of the iieople that Kuharoa came close to Te Ao.' After 
his taiuji with the othera, came the turn of Kuharoa ; whilst they 
were crying, Te Ao' put his foot on the rim of her garment, so that 
when they had ended and she stoml up to go she felt her garment 
caught. 1-iOoking down she saw Te Ao's foot, and said, ** O .\o ! (once 
we parted for) a day or a night ; now it is a year ! I am defiled." 
Te Ao' asked her, " By whom ? " Kuharoa replied, " J^y he whom 
we fostere<l, by Rua-kotare!" Indeed the woman had by that time 
conceived. Said Te Ao', " What does it matter ? what can ho done ? " 

And so Kuharoa was taken back to wife by To Ao-mata-rahi until 
the time of his departure. Then were farewells taken by the guests 

* Riikahiri in another niimo for Kahu-kura. the rain)x>\v f^fxl. 
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and the people of the place. Then Rua-kotare — the father of the 
unborn child of Kuharoa — called out to Te Ao', "0 Ao ! Farewell ; if 
my child is bom ; look at nie standing here ! " Te Ao' looked, and 
saw Rua-kotare standing on the kumara store-pit, and engaged in 
arranging them in position (tatara) ; Te Ao* stood, and holding up his 
hand closed the fingers on to the palm (a sign of assent). 

The party of Te Ao' with Kuharoa now went on to the former's 
home. After a time Kuharoa's child was bom — which had been 
referred to by Rua-kotare ; and the name given to it was Rua-tatara, 
in commemomtion of the event related above. • 

I will explain about the toemja-kai (or leavings of food) : when 
the company of chiefs assemble in council at the taumata-korero, 
after they have eaten, the leavings are hung up on a whata, or stage. 
This stage is a tree with branches, wliich has been carefully sought 
in the forest, and whow a suitable one has been found it is felled, and 
car\'ed, painted with kokowai (hiematite), and erected at the tautfiata- 
korero. The branches of the tree are allocated to the different 
members of the council, and on these branches are hung the toemfa, 
or leavings, of each one. 

On the conclusion of their deliberations, the murae or place of 
meeting is made noa, i.e. the tapu is taken off by aid of the gods, 
and each man returns to his house, leaving the xchecteke or attendants 
to bring in the baskets of leavings. If any person, attendant or 
others, presumes to partake of these leavings, trouble immediately 
ensues, and the culprit would be killed. This law as to the tocjuja 
(leavings) has descended through the generations to the present time — 
hence is the saying, " 'Tc tnenna o Itakai-paaka, kaua c kahuja'* (the 
leavings of Rakai-paaka nmst not be eaten). 

Now the genealogies of all the iwople mentioned have been 
preserved, but only one descent from Te Ao-mata-rahi is given 
below : — 

QQ TnViii ni-it-itu iinJ Myoim«er brother of Porou. anccRtor 
22 iatiu-makakA-imi , of N«ati- Porou of the East Caiu)) 

21 Tni 

20 Ucroa 

19 Tawhito-tiircrc 

18 Rakiii-nui 

17 Tc Ao-mata-rahi — Kuharoa 

I 

I ■■ I 

1 Rifckai-paka 2 Iline-rau-kura 
Rakai-rangi 
Tc Ao-mato-rahi No. 2 
Tc Popoki 
Kapo 

Tira-mchamcha 
1 f inc-i-whakaruhia 
Major II. P. Tu-uui-a-raugi 
Maira 
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The Ngai-Tahu tribe of the Middle Island and (many of) Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu are the decendants of Te Ao' and Kuharoa. 

Note. — This is a very short Hne from Tahu ; the number of 
generations from the year 1900 deduced from the mean of a very 
great many lines are as indicated oi)])osite the names. These fix the 
date of Te Ao's l)irth at about the year 1475. 

The doings of Te Popoki. 
I will now go on to recite the story of Te Poix)ki, one of the 
descendents of Te Ao-niata-rahi. The following are the children of 
Te Popoki and his wife Te Whakahana : — 

1. Te Eti (eldest). 4. Kapo. 7. Tawhiti. 

2. Te Unu-a-tahu. 5. Tono. 8. Hine-takutai. 

3. Te Kohira. 6. Pahau. 9. Hine-reke. 

These are the children of Te I*oi)oki of the haim Ngati-Rakai- 
rangi, which name was first used in his time ; Rakai-i-angi being his 
grandfather (who migrated to Southern Wai-rarapa about the year 
1600. See Journal Polynesl\n Society, Volume XIII., 
page 159). 

The following has reference to certain whakataukiy or sayings of 
Te Poi)oki. At the ])eriod when he was residing on the ridge at 
Maunga-rake, Wai-raraiui (close to Masterton) he went forth to set 
his snares at the pua-tahere (or bird-snaring trees) of Te Ara-tatara- 
moa, on the ridge Pae-rangi-aio. He went forth to snare birds as 
also the native rat. On his way home he obsened that the heunga 
(or oi)ening uj) of the tall grass made by walking througli it) had been 
directed iii the way he was then going. On reaching home he asked 
his wife, ** Old woman I Who has l>een along here?" The woman 
replied, ** Whainu I he came this way as a direct route to Tu- 
jmrupuru />«." Te Poin^ki then said "If Whaimi returns tell him 
to go by way of Nga-tarahanga : 1 dread a heumja uhakahokihoki" (or 
oix?ning up of the grass, the leaves turned the revei'se way. His dread 
was due to the foar of some stranger taking i>art of the grass touched 
l)y his feet to act as an oho)ithi, or object over which to utter incanta- 
tions to cause him to \x> lH>witeluHO. 

Hence arose the saying, descendtnl to his otTspring, "The 
reverseil o|HMiing up of Te Popoki's tracks," from that day to this. 
A minister of the C'huroh of iMigland has baptistnl one of the female 
children, ilescendant of To l\>iHiki. b\ this name Hem To Heunga, 
in memory <^f the aluAe. 

After the above incident, when the stnison came for snaring birds, 
the iwople went forth io the fiuvst. whilst Te l\>iH»ki RMntvinod. 
His wife saiil to him, '* Ah 1 .Ml I ho men aiv gi»no lo the foivst ; you 
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alone remain." Te Popoki replied, " Let tliem go in the grey morning; 
presently will be noon, the warmth to lie in." And from this comes 
the saying, ** The noon of Te Popoki." 

On another occasion he went with his children to snare birds at 
Te Ara-tataramoa ; there he found a man up the tree, setting snares, 
" Who is that snaring in my tree ? " said he. The answer came 
down, " It is I, Whainu ! " Tlien Tono (Te Poi)oki's son) told him 
to come down ; Te Poi)oki saw that Whainu was ashamed, so said 
"Place your snares," hut Whainu could not; he was so overcome at 
finding his proceedings htul been discovered — that with the command 
to come down — so he returned to his own home. 

After this a woman named Tau-manuka had a child which 
was named **Te Rere-rakau-o- Whainu " — (Whainu's descent from 
the- tree). 

Enough of that. On a certain occasion there arrived at Te 
Poi)oki*s village, a distinguished visitor named Te Akitu-o-te-rangi, 
who came from near the seashore, where was his 2)a named Kakahi- 
makatea. (See Journal Polynksiax Sociktv, Volume XIII., 
Ijage 126). He was on his way to see his relatives living at 
Bua-mahanga, Wai-rarai)a, and wiien he reached Te Poix)ki's pctj 
he was welcomed, and foo<l set before him, amongst which was a 
dish of pi-eserved birds. After they had satisfied their hunger. To 
Akitu said, " Behold the remainder of the dish of birds ! I shall 
return for this on my way home." Soon after this the company 
proceeded on their way. 

After the party had left, Te Popoki said to his family, *'The 
toenail has been left until they return; that is plain from the birds. 
Children ! It is not i)roi)er that I should l>e left to take care of food 
for anybody. O children ! Eat it I " And so they ate the food that 
had been left. 

After this Te Poi)oki said, "O family! Arise! Let us l)e off!" 
And so they loft the village and travelled on till they come to a dead 
tree, which Te Popoki set fire to. Then on again for some distance 
where they found another dead tree ; this was lighted also ; and then 
they wont on to one of their resting places {pahiy camp) named To 
Hae-a-te-atua. 

Enough, when tlie party of Te Akitu returne<l, he rememl>ered 
his leavings, and turned off to the village of Te Poi)oki. On arrival, 
they found no one there. They seai'ched the fire-places and found 
the ashes quite cold. Some of them looked out of the pa over the 
encircling lands, and there saw at a distance some smoke arising. A 
man called out, ** Behold a tire burning over there ! " Said Te Akitu, 
" A ! The people will 1x3 there, let us be off after them." When they 
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got there, beliokl ! the fire was Imming up a tree. The men again 
searched about and discovered smoke arising far oflF, and again Te 
Akitu directed tlie party to make for it, where he felt sure of finding 
the people. Wlien they reached the i)lace, it was only a tree burning. 
Then Te Akitu began to think (something was wrong) and that they 
were in a fix (for want of food) and said, " Move on, let us begone, 
we. are in a mess!" And then the party made off for their own 
distant home — lience is this saying, ** I am not suitable as a food- 
protector for anybody " — which has come down to his descendants of 
tlie present day. 

Tliose words are ended. On another occasion, Te Popoki went to 
0-koiu'a, which is in that district near the outlet of Lake Wai- 
rarapa — it is one part of the lands of Rakai-rangi, who bought it 
from Te Rerewa (of Rangitane tribe) giving in exchange the canoe 
** Whakaea-nga-rangi " and others (as described, JOURNAL POLY- 
NESIAN SociKTY Volume XIII, page 159 ei seq.) After staying 
there some time, on a certain occasion a man named Te Whati, met 
on the road Iline-takutai, tlie sister of Tono and a daughter 
of Te Popoki's. He was insolent to her, and when she returned 
told the people of the insolence slie had been subjected to. 
When Tono heard of tliis he said, ** It was because it was a 
woman that these angry words were said ; if w^e men had met, he 
would not have uttered such words." On a subsequent occasion Tono 
met Whati ; and said to him, " Why did you insult a woman? Here 
am I a njan for you to be angry witli, it should be man to man ! " 
With that he made a blow at Te Whati, and knocked oflF the plumo 
above his forehead. Tono then returned home. 

When Rakai-whakairi heard of this, he decided to fight To 
Pop(^ki, that is, Ngati-Rakai-rangi. When the latter trilx) heanl of this 
intention they proceeded to build a pa-huvi (or taiaha, which is an 
enclosure nuule by felling trees on to}) of one another so that no one 
can get through), when the pa-hnri was completed the people 
occupied it and awaited events. A war-party was seen approaching, 
they covered the land. Te Popoki arranged tluit four of his sons 
should guard the entrance with their long si>ears, and three should 
form the wlunc-mo-tC'riri, or sui)i>orts, whilst he himself proceeded to 
the taumata of the goils, (to say the incantations). 

It was not long l)efore the war- party closeil on to the pa-huri. 
They strove, and strove to enter, until they were exhausted. And 
then (linding they could not succeed) a truce was matlo. After this 
Te Iliha, who was outside the />(/, called out, ** O Sir! O Te Poi)oki ! 
Why don't you instruct (rei>rove) your family ?" To which Te Poix>ki 
replied, *' They will not listen ! They are a family of sons ! " 

And hence arose this saying applied to his descendants, "Tlio 
family of Te Poi)oki ! " which name has been given in baptism to the 
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child of Piripi-to-Maari, thus ; " The male family of Piripi." 

It was I, Tu-nui-a-rangi who gave these names to my nephews 
and nieces, Hera Te Heunga and Te Whanau-tane. 

The reason why the above has been written, is to record all these 
sayings of Te Ao-mata-rahi and Te Popoki, which have come down 
to their descendants, to nie and my elder and younger brothers — who 
number one hundred (descendants of the ancestors named). 

Rai-kau-moana*s Flight. 

In connection with the occupation of Lower Wai-rarapa by the 
Ngati-Rakai-rangi — an event which occurred about 1625, as has been 
described, J.P.S., Vol. Ill, p. 159, ct seq ; — a further incident in the 
troubles that arose betw^een these i^eople and the original Rangi-tane 
tribe, which has lately come to my knowledge and which, as 
illustrating old Maori beliefs, may here be told. On page 161 of the 
volume quoted, it is stated, " Rakai-rangi (one of the immigrant 
chiefs), together witli others, raised a tana and proceeded to attack 
the Rangi-tane pas. They took one named Okahu, but the Rangi-tane 
chief named Rakai-moana (read Rai-kau-moana as correct) escaped 
and fled. When he reached Pari-nui-a-Kuaka he made a shade of 
vuinuka branches for his eyes, and looking back beheld his pa being 
consumed with tiro — hence is this ridge named " Uhi-manuka (Tea- 
tree-shade)." Now it is as to Rai-kau-moana's further adventures 
this note refers. 

It appears there had been a difference of opinion between 
Rai-kau-moana and his i)eople, as to whether they should hold the 
pa at Okahu or flee. His god Rongo-mai on being applied to, advised 
the latter course, but the younger chiefs decided to defend the place, 
saying they ** desired to wash their throats in their own streams, 
rather than in strange ones." And so the i;a fell. 

Rai-kau-moana being a man equipi)ed with all the Diana and 
knowledge of the ancient ^laori priesthood, and finding himself after 
the destruction of his village, homeless and a wanderer, in constant 
danger from predatory parties of Ngati-Rakai-rangi, appealed to his 
god to assist him to get away from the district. The name of his 
particular god was Rongo-mai, and he resi)onded nobly to the 
petition of his disciple — descending at the ])lace where Rai* was — 
not far from Gladstone — he told him to mount on his shoulders, and 
as soon as Rai' had complied with this command, away went the 
atua with Rai' on his back, soaring through the air, and making a 
course northwards. Presently they reached a place named Rua- 
kaeaea, where the god began to wriggle — perhaps the weight of his 
burden began to tell — hence has this place received the name 
"Te-Keunga-o-te-atua-o-Rai-kau-moana." After a rest here the god 
proceeded on his way north, but again felt the necessity for a rest, so 
lighted at Kopua-ranga — a river flowing a little to the north-east of 
11 
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Masterton — at the mouth of the Manga-pa-kihi stream. Here the 
atua spread himself out on the ground to rest, and hence is that 
place called " Nga-tahora-o-te-atua-o-Rai-kau-moana." Again starting 
they continued on their northerly course, until they arrived at 
Whakatamatama, and it was here that Rai* heard the trees conversing 
with one another, saying " Pepe-tahi, pepe-rtia, pepe-toru, pepe-wha, 
jyejm-rivuiy pepc-oiio, pcpe-tc-muimui, pepe-tiui-tc-naxmao, pepe-tua-te- 
mjahuru, te maraiiia i wliaiiake. (Pepe once, ix)pe twice, etc., up to 
l>epe six, etc., etc., to pepe the tenth, the moon that rises). The trees 
that thus held this interesting conversation were the mapou, 
jyoroporo-hauchiria, horopito, and the hinau. 

From hero the atua again took up his burden and after a long 
flight descended and rested on the hill called " Pahi-atua," near the 
present town of that name, and from which it takes its name. We 
thus see the origin of this name, which has often given rise to 
enquiries: taii-pahi, or pahiy a resting place, where chiefs and elders 
assemble to converse, atua a god, or, " The god's resting place." 

But apparently Rai' did not consider himself safe, even here, for 
the atua finally carried him on to a hill — the name of which is 
Rai-kapua — situated on the Oriiigi-wai-aruhe block just across the 
Manawa-tu river, due south from Taliora-iti, on the Wellington- 
Napier railway. Here Rai-kau-moana's adventures end, but he left 
plenty of descendants, as tlie following table w^ill show, as supplied 
by Ileeni Koro, the owner of Pahi-atua hill, and who has presented 
that place to the Government to be presor\'ed under the " Scenery 
Preservation Act, 1903." It is also from Heeni the above story 
was obtained. I 
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IIiiie-i-tc-arur;uij;i 
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2 Tc Raotea 

1 


Pirau-iti 

Mihi-ki-te-aru 

I^aaka 


Hina-ariki 

1 


1" " 
1 To Whatui 


1 
2 Tangata-kau 


hiatal 
Tohi 


1 1 

Tc Oiiui-kiiio !2 Tili 
Ta'wa-roa Tv Iliiliui 

1 
^liirakiiiii — Aui ^larakaia 


Kai-noke 
lliuia 
Marakaia 
Kriiia-Nini 
1 looni Koro 


Tc Kaahu 
Te liahui 
Ani-Manikaia 
Erina-Nini 
lleoni Koro 


To Kaahu 
To Rahui 
Ani-Marakaia 
Krina-Nini 
Hooni Koro 



I 

Krcna-Nini 
Ilccni Koro 
(about 30 yearn oldV 

There is on the south siilo of Pahi-jilua hill and l>ctweon there 
and the Manga-tai-noko stream, amongst some pictures(iue rocks and 
vegetation, a cave called Te Ana-o-Rongonuii, after the tribal god of 
Rai-kau-moana. It is about 25 yards deo]) and a couple of yards 
wide, and was the residence of the god Rongo-mai. 



THE LORE OF THE WHABE-KOHANGA. 



By Elsdon Best. 



Part III. 

TCATANGA TAMARIKI. THE TUA ElTE. 

THE main purpose of the performing of the tiui rite is to lift the 
tapu from mother and child, such performance being known as 
tuatanga tamariki. 

After the child is bom, and the necessary oflfices performed, both 
mother and child remove to the whare-kohajuja, and preparations are 
made for the tiuitangay i.e., food is collected, parties go out to hunt, 
fish and procure various food products of the tribal lands. The term 
popoki was applied to the sacred food prepared for this rite, as also for 
hahunga tupapakUy i.e., the exhuming of the bones of the dead. 
This popoki was the first food procured, be it fish, flesh, fowl or good 
red herring. It was looked upon as sacred to the gods, and was 
placed on a sacred place for them (Jca katvca ki mim/' ina te atua). 

When the child was about eight days old, the priest performed 
the ttia rite over him at the whare kohanga, or nest house. The next 
day, or some days after, the mother bore her child to the toai tapu, or 
" sacred waters " in order that the tohi rite might be performed over 
it. Both the tua and tohi, in fact all religious rites, were performed 
either at dawn or in the evening — koi haereere te kainga — lest the 
people be abroad. At such a time all persons not taking part in such 
rites would remain in their houses until the performance was over. 
Should a person appear to be desirous of going out, someone would 
Bay : " E noho ! Koi takahia te karakia,'' i.e., " Sit down ! Lest you 
interfere with the invocations." For there is danger in being abroad 
at such a time, the person's spirit may be affected by the sacred and 

^Mua, when bo used, always implies a sacred place, the antithesis of muri, a 
oomxnon, noa, polluted place, hence a cooking shed. 
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potent incantations, and hence its physical basis be in grave danger. 
Also for a 7ioa person to approach tapii i^ersons engaged in religious 
rites might be productive of serious results to the latter. 

If you ask a learned native the meaning or object of the tiia rite, 
lie will say : ** It is a 2)iirc, a haakari " — that is to say, it is to take off 
the taim and is also the occasion of a ceremonial feast, such as 
accomi)aniod most of the ancient rites among these people. 

There were four different ovens {iiviu) of food prepared for this 
ceremonial feast of the tiiatamja. They were as follows : — 

1. The tuakaha (umu tnakaha). This is a small oven, and 

contains food for the ofliciating i)riest only. 

2. The. potaka {nmn 2)otak(t). This oven contains food for the 

arcro tchcro and the ati a ton, i,c., for the warriors, the 
lighting men of good birth. 

3. The ruahine [umu rnahinc). This is for the xcahine kai han 

(or wahinc kai ramji), i.c.y women who aro employeil in 

the i)erformance of nearly all rites, to tvhakatioa, or make 

common, tajnt persons, land, things; as also in rites 

performed in order to influence the weather, etc. 

1. The ttikiijHira {iimic tnkiijxaa). This contains food for all 

the i)e()plo not included in the above classes, be they men, 

women or children. 

Such hakan\ or feasts, as these, must not be looked uixjn as l)eing 

simply ordinary food in'epared in the usual manner, and eaten as an 

ordinary meal. They were actually ritual feasts, a part of, and jier- 

taining to, religious ceremonies and usuagcs. The food used was tapu, 

those who proj)ared it were under tapu, the ovens were tapu, the 

whole proceeding was a solemn ceremonial. Ordinary ovens, in which 

food was cooked, are termed hmuii, or //^/y>/, or tonihinihi, but ovens in 

which food is prepared for those ceremonial feasts are always kno\vn 

as umn ; i.e., among the tribes of this district. 

It nuist be borne in mind that the tna rite was not a Imptism of 
the child, among the peoples of this district. It was not i)erformod 
at the irai tapii (sacred waters) nor did that useful element enter into 
its ritual. It took place at the vlutrc kohawja, or "nest-house." 
The sprinkling of the child with water occurred later on, when the 
tolii was i)erformed over it. 

Nor was the tun ijcrformed with the object of nanjing the child, 
although, as a matter of fact, a name was often given it at such a 
time, of which mon* anon. Be clear, the tiia was to al)olish the iaptt^ 
and to endow the child with health, vitality, vigour, bnvvery, industry, 
and to protect the sacred life princii)le so necessary to tlio pi'eserva* 
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tion of human life, as evolved by the metaphysical mind of the 
ancient Maori. 

It seems to have been the custom here to perform the tua over 
the first bom only, they being iapu, not only from and before birth, 
but would remain so, the above rite merely removing the excess of 
tapu from the child, the excess which made it unapproacliable. A 
similar rite to this tiia was performed in order to take the tapit off a 
forest, so that the products thereof might be utilised. 

Now we will have at the tua, tliat our child may be freed from 
the dread shadow of the tapii, and be seen of man : 

About a week after the birth of the child, the priest prepares to per- 
form the tua. This would be done at tlie " nest house," and in the 
presence of some of tlie child's relatives, and of course the parents. 
The priest, taking the child from the mother, and holding it in liis 
arms, rei)eated the karakia (charm, invocation) termed a tua. There 
were two different forms of this ritual, one for male, and one for 
female children. The principal one recited over a male child was 
termed the Tua o Tu, i.e., the tua of Tu, god of war, male children 
being dedicated to the service of that red-eyed demon. This dedica- 
tion of the child by the above meant that he would bo tapu until he 
soiled his hands with human bloo<l, when it would be taken oft* liini. 
Another form was the Tua o Ronqo, wliich was to endow the subject 
with energy, industry, etc., in tlie peaceful arts of cultivation, etc. 
Bongo being the patron deity of such i)ursuits, as also of peace and 
peacemaking. 

Female children were dedicated, in like manner, to the various 
pursuits and labours pertaining to their sex, as the weaving of 
clothing, etc. 

The following is a tua invocation repeated over a male child : — 

*' Korikori tiuna ki tua 
Ka riri ki tua 
Karo patu tama ki tua 
Mau huata ki tua 
Kia niwha tama ki tua 
Mau taiaha tuina ki tua, etc." * 

*• May this child bo active through this tua, 
May it l)e strenuous. 
May it he apt in defence 
And strong to bear the long spears 
May it be fierce 
And wield the taiaha 
Through this tua.'' 

• As the author has sent no translation of the following Jcarakias we have 
made an attempt to give a transliteration of their apparent meaning. But they 
are very difficult to translate, and probably had to the priests of old different 
meamngs to those here given. Even the old men still left alive cannot give the 
exact meaning intended to be expressed. — EDITOR. 
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In like manner, the priest would proceed to thus mention the 
various weapons used, and labours performed, by the old time Maori. 
After which he continued : — 

" Tcna tua ka eke 

Kai nmgi kai tcnci tamaiti 

Ko tua o nga l^oromatua 

Tena tua ka cko 

Ko tua o nga pukenga 

Tena tua ka eke 

Ko tua o te putanga 

Ki to whai ao 

Ki te ao marama." 

Here is another tiia invocation, as repeated over a male child : — 
' ' Tua kai te rangi tuatahi 
Tua kai to rangi tuarua 
Tua mai to whiwhia 
Tua mai te rawea 
Tua mai nga koromatua 
Te whiwhia mai 
Te rawca mai 
Oi ! Tau e riri ai 
Ko tu kai nuku 
Ko tu kai rangi 
Hopu nui, hopu roa 
Kia whiwhia mai 
Kia rawea mai 
Ki te ika i te ati 
Tamarahi, maku c hopu 
To ika i te ati.'* 

May this tua reach the first heaven, 

^lay this tua reach the second heaven, 

This tua from the *' possessed," 

This tua from the " obtained " 

This tua from the ancients 

Be possessed, 

Ife obtained, 

So be it. 

Those thou shall strive against 

Are Tu-thc-world-cator, 

Are Tu-the-heaven-eator 

To catch the groat, the tall, 

lie ix>s8essed, Ixi obtained. 

The first slain in battle 

With the war-cry, *' 1 will catch 

The first slain in Imttlc." 



And again - 



' Tua kai te wliiwhia 
Kai te rawea 

Kia tuputupu nunui o koo 
K ia tuputupu roroa c koe 
Kia hokai e koc 
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Kia niwha c koo 

Kia toto o koc 

Kia hi tc pewa 

Kia tikoro nga karu 

Moo tu, moe rcrc, moc pepeko 

Hopukia kia mau 

Kia wehi e koo 

Kia whcte o koo 

Kia toa c koo 

Kia tupu nui e koo 

Kia toa c koo 

Kia terc, kia horo 

Ki to hopu ika i tc ati 

Tamarahi 

Koi a koc te ika i ati 

Ka mama ki uta, ka mama ki tai 

Ka mama ki nga tupuna 

Ka mama ki nga ruahino 

Ka mama ki nga takctako 

Ka mama ki tc hau o tu nci 

Kia uaua, kia toa, kia maia 

Kia whctc, kia hokai, kia tikoro 

Kia whctc ki nga koromatua 

Oi whiwhia 

Oi Rawca." 
The tua is possessed 
The tua is obtained 
That thou mayost grow in stature 
That thou mayest grow in height 
That thou may take big strides 
That thou may he fierce 
That thou may be blooded 
That thy eyes may show the whites 
That thy eyes may fiercely stare. 
That thou mayest sleep standing, flying or crouching, 
That thou mayest catch the enemy 
That thy eyes may gleam 
That thou mayest be brave 
That thou mayest grow great 
That thou mayest bo bravo 
Bo fleet, be quick 
To catch the first fish in battle 
To utter thy war-cry. 
When thou catches thy victim 
And ciill on the inland and sciiward gods, 
On the ancestors 
On the sacred priestess 
On the origins 
On the wind that blows 
To bo muscular, brave, courageous. 
To be fierce eyed, high stepping, eyes gleaming 
Fierce eyed like the ancients 
To bo it possessed 
To bo it obtained. 
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The following are incomplete : — 

*' Kai tuputupu nunui e koe 
1^1 matai i uta ra 
Kia tuputupu nunui e koe 
Ilapuku i to moana ra 
Kia tuputupu nunui e koe 
Tohora i to moana ra 
Kia tuputupu nunui e koe." 
Etc., etc. 

That thou mayest grow in stature 
Like the juatai stump inland 
That thou mayest increase in growth 
Like tho great hapiikti of the sea 
That thou mayest increase in size 
Like the whale of the ocean. 
Etc., etc. 

After which the Tua o Tu is recited : — 
*' Kia hapai putu koe 
Kia mau patu koo 
Kia karo patu koo 
Kia mau toa koe 
Kia whiwhia koe 
Kia rawea koo 
Kia tiingaengae koe 
Kia whcte koe 
Kia Dgawari koo 
Kia whiwhia ki to iH?hu o Tu 
Whiwhia, rawea 
Ka puta koe ki te whai ao 
Ki tc ao maaraina." 

That thou mayest the weapon uplift 

That thou mayest the weiipon hear 

That tliou maye."^t thi' weaptms guard 

And l)o courageous 

And ix)ssess*Kl 

And obtain tho hreath of life 

That thy eyes may gleam 

That thou Ihj quick in action 

And possess the disposition (?) of Tu. 

Pdssoss it, obtain it. 

And thou shalt come forth to the world of being 

To the world of light. 

The following is also inconii)lete :-— 

** Tu ki tupua 
Tu ki tawhito 
Tau e riri ai kcHJ 
K«> runga, ko raro 
Tau e patu ai, e toa ai 
Ko te rangi nui e tu nei 
Ko te \K\^\, e takoto nei 
Tua kai to ningi tuatahi 
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Tiia kai to rang! tuarua 
Mau ka toa 
Kia toa." 

Carry thyself as those of old, 

As the ancients 

Those thou shalt war against 

Are all ahove, all below 

Those thou shalt kill 

Are the high heavens above, 

The earth that lies below 

Call on the first heaven 

Call on the second heaven 

And when thou fightest 

Be brave. 

There is another item in connection with the tua rite to be 
mentioned, and that is the custom of slaying a i)erson in order to 
give mana or prestige to the ceremony and invocations. 

Human sacrifices were common in former times and were always 
for the puri)Ose of imparting force, power, prestige, to certain 
functions of Maori life, such as the tiiatmuja tanuiriki, the tattooing, 
or ear piercing of young women of rank, the lifting of tajm from the 
* sacred name * of a child, from a new house, canoe, or j)a (fort), the 
installation of a young priest, etc. But always, in the former cases, 
the child or woman must be of good family. Even in such cases it 
was not always done. 

The i)erson sacrificed was sometimes a momlxjr of anotlior tribe, 
and at others, a i)ei'son of the same tril)e was slain. In many cases 
an expedition would be made in order to slay a i>erson of another 
tiibe for the above puri)ose, and sometimes it was arranged, before 
starting, to slay a certain member of such tril>e. They would then 
proceed straight to the homo of such i)erson, in order to caiTy out 
their purpose. Any tril)e living in the state of vassalage to a 
stronger one, were ever liable to have their ranks depleted in this 
manner. Hence Ngati-Manawa were always looked upon as fair 
game by Tuhoe, whenever any important rite was toward. 

Of course such acts frequently led to intertnbal wars, and even 
to inier-hapiiy or civil war, when a mem])er of the same tribe was 
slain as a human sacrifice. 

In the case of a sacrifice of a child, as in the tua rite, the father, 
grandfather, or uncle, would probably slay the hapless victim, with a 
battle axe. The body was cut up with fiakes of obsidian, and cooked. 
The heart would be taken to the mother of the child who would put 
it to her lips but would not oat it. Were she to do so, the object of 
the sacrifice and rite would be frustrated. The body of the victim 
was eaten by the people. 
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The earliest case on record of an expedition to obtain a sacrifice for 
the tnatanga of a child, is that of Tawhaki of old, he who ascended 
to the sky regions. When his child, Ara-whita-i-te-rangi, was bom, 
Tawhaki set forth to slay Tanga-roa (personification and origin of 
fish) and met with success, only tnaroro Cflying-fishJ escaping. It 
was after this episode that Tawhaki ascended to the heavens in 
search of a band of dogs" which dwelt in those regions, and where 
he encountered Tama-i-waho. 

When Te Whare-kohuru, of Ngati-Pukeko, was bom, Matua and 
Tai-ihimiti of that tnbe went to Te Whaiti in order to slay Tarewa- 
a-rua, as a human sacrifice for the tuatanga of the child. But 
Tarowa objected to the programme, and turned upon the twain with 
such elTect that he slew, cooked and ate them. This led to a sort of 
triangular war, in which Ngati-Pukeko, Ngati-Manawa, Ngati-Whare 
and Tuhoe were engaged, the end being that the three former peoples 
were driven from Te Whaiti by Tuhoe. 

Naming of the Child. 

In many, but not in all, cases, a child was given a tapu name 
(imjoa tajm or iiigoa whakaii)\ as soon as it was bom. This name 
was retained so long as the child was tajnc and hence, was generally 
discarded at the time of the tnatamja, which took the tapit off the 
child, and then a new name (a noa or common name) was given it. 
In some cases, probably when the Tua o Tu had been recited over 
the child, the tapa name was retained for some time after the 
hiatanga and, when discarded, or made conmion (wJiakanoatia) a 
special ceremony had to be performed to effect or give force to the 
same. This rite would usually mean a human saciifice, as in the 
case of the tuatanna. Those tapu names were given to first-bom 
children only. It also was not usual to perform the tua over any 
but fii'st-bom children. The law of primogeniture had much foroe 
in Maoriland. 

Should the tapic name so given to a child chance to be, or to 
contain, a word in common use, then such word would have to be 
expunged from the vernacular for so long as the word was tapn^ t.e., 
until it was discarded as a name for the child. Such a name must 

* The ** dogs '* mentioned in these traditions of Tnwhaki nrc a great mystery, 
we have no l)oJief that they represented the canine siiocie, but Ronicthing quite 
different. It is a matter that would well rt'pay investigation in the traditions of 
Ancients — may l>e the tradition is an attonuatitl roforence to the dogs of Cerberus 
of the old Greek myths.—KDITOK. 

! Also known as ingoa wJiakarare, 
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be treated with the very greatest respect, to make use of the word in 
its usual sense {ix., to assign to it its ordinary meaning) was a serious 
offence, a great insult. The person who transgressed this rule would 
probably be slain, although he might be of the same people. For if 
the tapti name was so used, it would have a most disastrous effect 
upon the child, it would make it noa^ and generally have a very 
polluting and dangerous effect. Hence it would also be a serious 
affront to the elders of the child. 

For example : a child of the Tama-kai-moana clan of this district 
was assigned the tapu name of Matahi-nui-o-tau. Now, as vmtahi 
bears the same meaning as kotahi and is practically the same, neither 
of these words could be used by the people, hence the word koteke 
was coined and used to denote * one,* until the ichakararetanga or 
discarding of the tapu name, when, of course, the word became noa 
or common, and might he used again. 

Another tapu name here was Rangi-whati-kino. In this case the 
word whati was not allowed to be used. If a person said, ** Whatiia 
nga kai ** (Pluck the food) such food would become tapu through the 
use of the word whati, and would have to be thrown away. No one 
could eat of it. 

Hokoteke was the sacred name of another child who, later on, 
received the name of To Hokotahi. 

Te Ahiahi-o-ruanuku was the iiigoa whakarare of a child who was 
afterwards named Wai-puni. While under tapUj the word ahialii, 
(evening) could not he used, and the term nuiruke took its place. 
Paora Kakaure went to Ohaua and slew a man (of the same tribe as 
the child, but a diffci'ent clan, or sub-tribe) as a sacrifice to 
whakanoa, or lift the tapu, from the child, the name, and the word. 
This kiUing resulted in a war between the two tribal sections. This 
rite, sacrifice and renaming, took place after the tua was performed 
over the child. 

All chiefs did not give their first-born an imjoa whakaii, Te 
Umu-ariki named his son Te Whenua-nui, after the earth, which 
produces food. He said, " What do I care for these tapu names. I 
shall name my child after the land which produces food.*' Food, be 
it noted, is a veiy common and polluting article. 

In Uke manner, one Mapero gave his son the 7wa or common 
name, * Maunga-pohatu,* which is the name of a district which 
produces much food. 

The second name, the noa or common name, would probably not 
be retained through life by the i>erson, for it is a native custom to 
change one's name when anything unusual occurs. For instance, at 
the death of a relative, such changes of name frequently takes place. 
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And when Tuhoe built a house for Te Kooti at Te Whaiti, for 
religious pui-poses, many of them adopted new names. 

It will be obseiTed that, in the above account of the tna rite, that 
popoki has been given me as a term for sacred food used in the 
ceremony. But Mr. White translates it as 'placenta.' See his 
" Ancient History of the Maori," Vol. II. p. 11 (Maori) and p. 10 
(English). We extmct a ix)rtion of the article, as being of interest. 
** Tura, an old time voyager, had come upon a strange land, inhabited 
by a singular i^eople who knew not the use of fire, ate their 
food raw, and whose children were brought into the world by means 
of the Caesarian operation. Tura took a w4fe from these people, Te 
Aitanga-a-Nuku-mai-tore and, when her time came, showed her how 
to give birth to her child : — 

Tura said to his w ife, * What are you doing ? * She replied, 
' The ara (flooding) of birth has commenced.' But Tura had prepared 
a house and had erected tlierein two poles, termed the pou tavui'tane 
and pou tavin-wohinc, for his wife to gi-asp during her labour. Then 
Tura said to his wife, * should you have a difficult birth, then repeat 

these words : — 

" Ki;i kotahi ki^ ao nui 
Kia kotahi ki a ao roa 
Kia kotahi ki a ao taiiira, 

" Then, if the child be not bora, rei)eat : 
*' Kia kotahi ki a Tura." 

" So tlie child was bom and the popoki was taken to the sacred 
place and tliere deposited, the pito was severed, the whenua was 
buried, etc." 

Now, if popoki phicenta, why reixjat it in the term whenua. 
The above is said to have been the origin of birth, as we know it, in 
this world. It is one of those old world myths so common among 
primitive i)eoples. 

Tlie term tu<i is ofttMi met with in invocations, charms, rights, etc. 
Tiia-imu is a charm rei)eated to weaken an enemy. Tun i te rangi 
means to influence the weather, by means of ceiliain rights and 
incantations. The tua-kaha was a right i)erformed over wamors in 
war time. 

The name given a child is often replaced by another alK>ut the 
age of puberty, after which it may l>e changed seveml times during 
its owner's life. In Heville's " Native Religions of Mexico and Peru" 
we note tlie following: **.... We find in Peru something that 
closely resembles baptism. From fifteen to twenty days after birth, 
the child receivcil its fii*st name, after l)eing plungeil into water. 
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But this purification had nothing to do with the ideas of sin and 
regeneration. It was but a form of exorcism, destined to secure the 
child from the evil spirits and their malign influences. Between the 
ages of ten and twelve, the child's definitive name was conferred. 
On this occasion his hair and nails were cut off, and offered to the 
Sun, and the guardian spirits. This represented the consecration of 
his i^rson, but its main object was to secure him the protection of 
the divine power." 

The Tom Rite. 

The tohi was yet another ceremony performed over a child, and 
one over which some confusion is liable to arise among those seeking 
a knowledge of native rites and customs, inasmuch as there were really 
two forms of the to/n', the one (tohi tavmriki) being a rite i)erformed 
over a child when the i>ito or navel string is removed ; and the other 
(tohi tana) a ceremony gone through in order to endow a man with 
courage, energy, etc., in battle. Tlie latter would be performed 
several, possibly many times, over a fighting man during his life. It 
might occur in childhood, and also whenever he was about to enter 
into a battle, or after a fight. The term tohi was also applied to rites 
ixjrformed in order to remove excessive tapu, and to i)reserve the 
subject when his sacred life principles were in danger, the latter being 
known as a tohi ora. 

The term tohi, in the case of the tohi tanuiriki, may possibly have 
originated in the verb tohi - to cut, but in every case a tohi appears 
to imply " sprinkling with water," sucli an operation being a i)ortion 
of the ritual in each of the above mentioned ceremonies. 

In regard to the tohi taiuiy or war tohi, this was performed over 
warriors alx)ut to engage in battle, but another tohi was gone through 
after the fight, and this latter one appeal's to have lifted the extra 
amount of tapu from the fighting men, which is upon them while 
under the sway of Tu, the god of war. The tohi tana was, of course, 
performed over male children only, but the tohi tamariki was held 
over female children also. 

The tohi tamariki was i)erformed shortly after the tua rite, and 
always at the water side, i.e., at the ivai tapu, or " sacred waters," of 
the village community, some stream or pond being always set aside 
for these purix)ses. 

The mother would carry her child to the water, and all the priests 
arero xvliero, ati o toa (see ante), and pei*sons of knowledge attended 
the ceremony, i.e., it was attended by all ix^reons of imix)rtance in the 
village group. The chief priest would recite the invocations, the 
others chanting the responses. There were various invocations used 
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at this ceremony, in order to endow the child with courage, industry, 
eloquence, a clear mind, a good memory, cleverness, an affectionate 
dispoBition, etc. A child might he tohi for all or any of these qualities. 
A hoy, for instance, might be tohia that he should make a good wood 
carver, or a girl that she might become an expert weaver, as well as 
for the general qualities of industry-, etc. 

In speaking of the old time ceremonies performed at the planting 
etc. of the kuviara, a native said : — " After the proper rite has been 
gone through at the vuiara taiUanc, then the tohi is performed over 
the hills (earthed up tubers) of all the plantations.** 

Some interesting matter concerning the rites pertaining to birth 
may ho found in Mr. White's " Lectures," as also in the " Te Ika a 
Maui." 

While the tohi rite was being performed, the ovens would remain 
coveroil and ho oixjned after the rite at tlie water side was finished. 
There would be several ovens, as already explained. The umu 
whamjai^'' wliich * fed ' the tapu of tiio child, was partaken of by the 
rnahine or woman employed to take the tapxi, off. After this the 
l>ei*sons taking part in the rite would be noa (free from tapui and the 
child could be taken and nursed by the women. 

These rites were remarkable for the small amount of clothing 
worn by the people who took part in them, the priest and subject, 
at such ceremonies, being naked, with the exception of a piece of 
flax tied round the waist, under which were stuck a few groon 
branchlets. 

The priest, taking the child from the mother into his arms, bore 
it into the water. In his hand he carried a small green branch of 
the karamii shrub, a si)ecies of coprosnui. At the end of this wand 
(tira) the leaves were left on. Dii)ping this branch into the sacred 
water, he sprinkled drops of water therefrom over the child, and 
repeated the tohi invocation. The following is a ix)rtion of a tohi 
recited over a male child, * it is a tohi tana * : — 

'* Ka tohia koo tama ki tc wai o Tu-t;iwakc 
Owhaowha tama i tc wai o Tu-tawakc 
Kia riri Uiuia ki t€ wai o Tu-tawako 
Kia niwha tama ki tc wai o Tu-tawakc." 
Etc., etc. 

Thou art tohi boy ! with the water of Tu-tawakc 
The Ijoy prattles in the waters of Tu-tawako 
Let the lx)y strive with the waters of Tu-t;iwakc 
Let the boy \)C fierce with the Tu-ta\\ake. 
Etc., etc. 

* The term tvhangai is used iu conucction with the ritual offering of food m« 
to a god, etc. 
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Female children were tohta to Hine-kahau (but among most 
tribes to Hine-te-iwaiwa). The invocation began as follows : — 
'' I tohia koo hino ki to tohi o kuhau 
Ko to tohi ki uta, to tohi ki tai 
Kia mau koo, E hino ! ki to kawo 
Hai hirihiri mou 
Ko wai ra to kawo ? 
Ko to kawo o Tu *' 
Etc., otc. 
Thou art tohi^ girl ! with tho tohi of Hino-kahau. 
The tohi of inland, tho tohi of tho sea. 
That thou mayost, O girl ! tako up thy burden. 
To cause you to bo onorgctic. 
Whoso then is thy burden ? 
'Tis the burden of Tu. 

For further notes on the tohi rite, see this JOURNAL, Vol. XI., 
pp. 22 to 25. 

The following is a portion of a tohi or hatoa^ as recited over a 
yoimg warrior in war time, by the priest : — 
** Kia mau patu koe ki a Tu 

Kia whiwhia, kia rawoik 

Kia whangaia ki a mua ra 

Ki to tuahu, ki to atua 

Kia raweii, kia titiro 

Kia karo patu 

Kia mau ki to atu a Kongo, 

A Tawhirimatca 

Ka puta koe ki tua ra 

Ki to whai ao 

Ki to ao marama 

Ora ki tupua, 

Ka ora 

Ora ki tawhito." 

When Rangi-te-ao-rere visited his long-lost father at Rotorua, he 

was taken to the local tvai tap a (sacred waters) by his i)arent who 

performed the tohi over him, si)rinkling his nude body with the 

water, as described above. The following is a portion of that tohi : — 

" Ko to tupc o Tu 

Ko to tupc o Bongo 

Heuoa to kanohi 

Kia hihiri, kia mataara 

Uruuru o Tangaroa 

\Vhatiia nga tai o Kupo 

Kupo ai nuku, Kupo ai rangi 

Kohakoha to ao rero 

Tc po kimihia, E tama ! 

Ki a Tu ka nihi, ki a Tu ka hara 

Orooroa mai nga tai 

Ka pupuke ki runga o ^lokoia 

Kia tu koo 

Kia toa koo.*' 
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When the tohi taica was performed over a child, he was given a 
small fraf?ment of stone to swallow, in order to " harden " him, as 
against the weapons of enemies in days to come, as also to harden 
his heart in battle, and make him strenuous in the service of the 
war-god. 

We have seen that a father, or other elderly relative, might 
perform the tohi over his son. When Kahuki visited his grandfather 
Rua-pururu at the Kapo-whetu fort, near the present township of 
Tane-atua, the old man i)erformed the tohi over Kahuki and thus 
lifted the tapu from him. In like manner, when Tawhaki the demi- 
god ascended the heavens to visit Whaitiri, and reclined upon the 
sacred pillow of that tapu being, lie was tohia in oixler to free him 
from topUy and enable him to i)artake of food. 

The last case of the performance of the tohi rite, of which I am 
aware, occurred in 1898, when, seeing that much sickness was 
])rcvalent, and tliat many deaths had taken i)lac6, a worthy old friend 
of mine performed the tohi ova over his two sons, that they might 
retain life, and escape the snare of lline-nui-te-Po, goddess of Hades. 

It will thus be seen that the tohi is performed principally for 
three reasons : (l), as a dedication of a child to his, or her, life's work ; 
(2), to strengthen and jn-eserve a man in battle ; (3), to protect the life 
l)rinciple. 

The term tamjaeiii/ae is often met with in connection with birth. 
In Williams' Maori Dictionary tan(faeiigac=-^ umbilical cord, but it 
seems to be used in other ways. It occurs in certain tua invocations 
or charms repeated over children as : 

' ' Kill toa ai kcxj tangaengju} 
Ki to patu taugata tangaengac, etc.'* 

See " Nga Moteatea " also for a karakia tamjacngae. 

One authority gives me the meaning of ** vigour, spirit,*' for this 
word. In the Paumotuan tongue tanijaemjae — a sacrifice, ami 
pnaka taiuiaemjae victim. In Hawaiian kanaenae '-^ a sacrifice. 
In Tahitian aeae breathless, and taaeae - gasping for breath. In 
Manjuesan, tamjae - gasping. See also this JOUKNAL, Vol. VII. p. 181, 
Also '* To Ika-a-Maui," second edition, p. ISG. In Morion r?{/<i^yi(/(i« -^ 
navel cord. Interesting matter anent the tohi of these Moriori may 
be found at p. 11 Vol. VI. of this .loruXAL, and at p. 15 \% ml tangaengac 
charm of the same people. 

In Grey's "Maori Proverbs" ]). 100, is the following: — "The 
following saying is a]>i)lied to a i)erson who, in eating, is not soon 
satisfied. ' lie knkn tamaouhie nni, he pdfrni apu paru,* Which he 
tninslates, ' A pigeon can bolt big lumps, and a duck gobbles up 
mud.' " But at p. 15 he gives '* lie kukn tangai «m«." 
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In Maori, or at least in tliis district, wineiufno. (nnonnc in the 
Matatua dialect) means " pantinj*, out of Iweatli " (Ka naonae toku 
itmnmca), Ta is a causative i)refix, and also ~ to l)reathe. Hence, 
in the charm rei)eated over a child at the tuatanqa, taiufaemjae may 
be eciuivalent to whahnnanmra ' an imi)aii;ing of, or endowing witli, 
"the breath of life." The whakamaiimrn charm recited over a child, 
is as follows : — 

** To manawft to hoto nuku 

To nianawa te hotu rangi 

To manawa ko toku manawa. 

Ho manawa ka turuturua 

Ki tawhito o te rangi 

Te ana iho, to aua akc 

Oi . . . ko toku manawa." 

The Kawa or a, Tu or a, Tuapa and Mauri. 

The kmra or kaira ora api)ears to he the name api^lied to that 
invocation of the tohi rite which was intended to protect the sacred 
life principle of the child, and to endow it with a clear mind, physical 
health, and such desirable attributes. The young tree, or branch 
])lanted at the time of the tohi ceremony by some Maon tnbes (and 
by the Moriori), was termed a htira. The term kmra is also used as 
though it were the name given to the life i)rinciple, as witness many 
explanations, given me by natives to explain the disapi)earance of their 
))eople l^efore the invading white race. They state that the kaira of 
the Maori is tapu, and that it was i)olluted by the customs, ])ractices, 
etc., of the Euroi)ean, who is mm — has no tapu. Hence the Maori 
commenced to deteriorate and die out so soon as he was brought into 
contact with the white i)eople, and it is on account of the latter being 
fiofl, and ha\nng no tapUy that they thrive so. 

The ta ora seems to have beeu another name for, or a variation 
of, the k^wa ora. It was i)erformed over a child at the tuatauffOy or at 
any other time thought advisable. For instance, if parents have two 
or more children, of whom one or more die, they will have the ta ora 
l)erfonned over the survivoi's in order to preserve their health, vigour, 
etc. This tu ora was described to me by Tu-takanga-hau as : '* lie 
nrii ora J he ichakanh hrh i i te hau nra, i mja toa i mia mahi, i mja mea 
katoa e tika ana ki to tamaiti "—an endowing with health and the 
life principle, as also bravery, industry, and all other desirable 
qualities. 

Tu*also states that the tii ora was the same as the tira ora nte. 

When iKsrfonning this, the priest formed two snuill moimds of earth. 

known as Piikp nui a jxtpa and TuaJm a tr raiufi, one representing the 

earth and the female principle, the other standing for the heavens 

12 
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and tlie inalo principle. In the former he erected a ix)le or wand 
(lira), termed the tira mate r/iVa=-"\vand, ray, company of i)eople, 
and mate death, evil, disaster, misfortune, sickness, etc.) and in the 
latter mound he inserted another termed the tira ora, or tira of life, 
health, etc. The tira mate, on the first mound represented death, 
sickness, misfortune, etc., which are ever associated with the female 
pnnciple. The tira ora stood for life, health, prosi)erity, etc. The 
iniest, when i>erforming the rite, cast down the tira vuite, as he 
repeated his invocations to avert all evil, and left the tira ora 
standing while invoking life, prospeiity, etc. This singular rite was 
gone through at ceremonial feasts (haakari) and on other occasions in 
order to protect and preserve the health, prosi^enty, life, etc., of the 
membei-s of the tiibe. 

Tiiuaapaa viauri. This tuapa appeal's to be a form of the lira ora, 
Tamarau, of Ngati-Koura, states that, when a child was bom, a 
hewn pole, post or peg, was erected at the tuuaalm (or tnaahu), or 
sacred place, of the village, and that it was termed a tiiapa taniariki. 
The object of it was to ward off all evil and trouble, misfortune, etc., 
from the child. It was, of course, endowed with the power to effect 
this by means of the ntes and incantations, or invocations, of the 
l)riest. It was also a tohi to preseiTe the health, vigour and nuina 
of the child. Should the child die, then the post would be cast 
down, and when the bones of that child were exhumed and taken to 
their final resting place, the post would be set up again. Tliat is to 
say it would be erected as a tira mate or tutira mate (tutira -mnk, 
row; mate doiiihy misfortune, etc.), it having been cast down, or 
abolished as a tira ora. ]kit the same post or staff iiMu) was used. 
When the child, if it lived, began to prattle, then the tohi was 
perfoiined over it. This j)()u was, in fact, a manri or talisman, which 
had absorbed, as it were*, througlj the power of the ritual, the non- 
material semblance, or essence, of the life principle, health, vitality 
and desirable (pialities of the child, and protected the same fix)ni 
harm, as sickness, witchcraft, pollution of the tapu, etc. It must 
not be snj)pose(l that the pou was actually cast down, or re-erectetl, 
that is a figurative expression, a la Maori. These manri, or talis- 
manic, or preservative objects, were used to i>rotect the vitality, life 
l)rincii)le, etc., not only of man, but also of foi-ests, lands, rivers, the 
ocean, etc., in the latter case that such might pi-eseiTe their 
productiveness, and bo uninjured by any arts of magic that might 
Im) directed against them. 

NOTK. — Owing to the jihscncr of fount with tln' long and short AocentH. mniiy 
words in tho .il)ovo and previous paptT have Ikh'U si)«'llod with double vowoIh to 
show the emphasis. Such a proce<hirc is. however, very o)>jcctioiMblo. — KOITOH. 

(2b be covtimie<I), 
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WHAKA-MO^rORE. 



By LiErx.-CoL. CJrD(^EON, C.M.G. 



IN a previous chapter T have mentioned that the trihe of Ngati- 
Kahukoka, while in a mental condition of sullen desi^eration, 
consequent on the nuu'der of one of their chiefs hy his own 
l)rother ; Inul with (piiet doliheration hron^^ht destruction on them- 
selves in order to ohtain vengeance upon that chief and his 
Rupi)oi*tei-s, and further, I had exi)lained that the condition of the ^Faori 
mind when suffering under insults oi' injuries— which for some good 
and sufficient Maori reason could not he wiped out in the ordinary 
manner — was known to the Maori hy the term irluika-niotnore. 

To every war-like race of men on this earth has heen given an 
acute sense of the eternal fitnt^ss of things, and therefore it is that 
the Japanese resorts to the Hari-kari in oi'der to preserve intact the 
honour of Niphon ; while the hirthi-ight of the Maori is that 
sentiment which is called irlutkii-niontore, and which enahles him to 
lise sui^erior to the most hopeless and desperate circumstances, in 
oixler to preserve the honour of his trihe and family. 

The idea conveyed to the Maori mind hy the word irhahi-momorc 
cannot easily he explained in English, hut for the purpose of this 
article it \vill he sufficient to say that any person under the influence 
of this truly Maori passion, is dangerous to his fellow man, aye, even 
dangerous to his own hlood relations. The madness is usually developed 
by some insult or injury, which may not he promptly avenged, and 
therefore, the trihe or individual hroods over the wrong until, l)y 
some desperate act of violence its self-respect is recovered. The 
furor develoi)ed in such cases is not unlike that of the Malay when 
he is " amok," and drawing his " kris " kills everyone he meets, until 
lie himself is slain, fighting to the last like a mad dog. There is, 
however, an important ditYerence, for in the case of the Maori, lx)th 
the intent and the result differs from that of the true amok. The 
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^Faori, if injured, must have reparation, or he feels that he has lost 
caste, and is, therefore, an ohject of derision. Brooding over this idea 
he is for the time Ixjing a madman and dangerous to ever>'one. If 
lie can kill the man who has injure<l him, that is a simple matter 
and not of sufficient consequence to induce whaka-vionwre, but if he 
happens to he so nearly related to the offender that he cannot take 
the pei^sonal vengeance so dear to the Maori heart, then he may kill 
an innocent and unoffending man ; hut not as the Malay would kill for 
the more sake of killing, hut as a means to an end, \iz, : to draw down 
indirect vengeance on those whom he wished to reach, but whom for 
strong tribal reasons he dared not strike with his own band. If a 
man such as I have described could not kill a man of such rank as 
might possibly bring about the destruction of his own people, then he 
might commit suicide, indeed, it is simply impossible to say what he 
might or might not do ; but when once he had decided on his line of 
action he would become qiute cheerful while awaiting his opiX)rtunity, 
but none the less he would remain whaka-movwre, 

A very good illustration of this frame of mind will be found in 
that interesting sketch of Maori life and character by Judge Wilson, 
entitled " The life and times of Te Waharoa." The incident is not 
mentioned with reference to any Maori charactenstic, but simply to 
account for a very serious war, that might have gone far towonls 
destroying tlie Arawa ti'ibe. The affair in question took place 
during the year Jh;];3, when one llunga, a cousin of the renowned 
warrior To Waharoii, was nmrdored by Haerelluka, a sub-chief of the 
Ngati-Whakaauo, of Kotorua. In this instance the murderer was 
clearly irliakn-momore, for he had no (piarrol with his victhn ; hut he 
did have a grievance against his own tribe, forasnuich as he conceived 
that he had been ha«lly treated by the elders thereof in the matter of 
a woman, and also in the distribution of certain goods that hail heen 
advanced to the tribe by the trader Tapsall. Haere Huka alone of 
all his tribe had failed to pay his share of the first julvance made to 
the tribe, and therefore, Tapsall refused to allow him to partici|>ate in 
the second transaction. This was, of course, a severe snub, and as 
his trihe refused to assist him in the matter, he gave them nn 
ominous intimation of his intentions by sa>ing, " J cannot kill all my 
relatives, but 1 can hring war uj)on them." In this frame of mind he 
went straight to liunga's villagr^ at Te Waerenga, and as the latter 
l>ent forward to greet him wilh the hoiiiii ceremony (rubbing of 
noses), he struck him dead with his tomahawk. The Aniwa, movcnl 
by the usual strong tribal fe(»ling. ad(^pted the (UhhI as their own. 
though they had no syiiqathx with the murderer, and weit* in a 
positioTi to know that the vengeanct* woulil 1h* short, shan>, *^'h1 
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decisive. Tlio ix)ssil)lo consequences did not, however, trouble thorn, 
and they calmly awaited for the first move of the enemy, uncertain 
where the blow would fall. To Waharoa did not leave them long in 
doubt, within a month he had stormed the ^laketu />«, and killed two 
Arawa chiefs of the highest rank, and had wiped the Ngati-Pukenga 
from the face of the oai-th. 

It is hardly possible to conceive any atrocity of which a Maori 
may not be capable when under the influence of whaka-momore, I 
might quote many instances drawn from Maon history to prove this 
assertion, but it will be suflicient to take one only from the traditions 
of Ngati-Porou. The sons of Tu-te-rangiwhiu having quarelled 
among themselves, their mother (Te Otaihi) a woman of great 
strength of character inteiTene<l, and ordered them to live apart from 
one another. Karuai and Koiumi she sent to their uncle Tatanimoa, 
who lived at Horoera. When these young men reached that place 
they found their uncle in the last stage of exasperation against certain 
subject tribes of the ancient people, viz. : the Ngati-Atarau, Ngati-Hongo- 
topuni, and Ngati-Paraheka, all of whom were his vassals, and as such 
were bound to 8upi)ly food to Tataramoa as their ov(>r-lord. This 
duty they had either failed to i)erform, or had done it so carelessly as 
to infuriate their chief. It, therefore, came to pass that when the two 
young men and their followers appeared upon the scene, he did that 
which will for ever give him an evil name in ^laori history, for in 
order to secure their co-oi)eration and his revenge, he sacrificed his 
daughter Moemoea, and with much ceremony and many karakia 
oooked her heart and gave it to the young men to eat. After this 
terrible repast they could not refuse to join Tataramoa in any of his 
projects. The offending tribes were therefore attacked, and most of 
them slain, some w^ere, however, retained as slaves, and there are yet 
people living who can claim descent from the survivors, but are 
by no means anxious to jn-ove a relationshii) so degrading. 

It may not perhaps he generally known, hut it was Whaka- 
moniore that caused the Taranaki war of 1S()0, a war that gradually 
spread all over the southern end of the North Island, and lasted for 
ten long years. About the year 1851 there were i)rol)ahly 25,000 
Euroi)eans men, women, and children, settled in the North, and of 
these some 2,500 were in the Province of Taranaki, occupying a small 
block of land which certainly did not average more than fifty acres 
to the family. These Taranaki settlers, like all the early colonists of 
New Zealand, were men of the highest type, many of them well 
educated, and all possessed of eneri^y and courage : i)iei)ared to sub- 
mit to any hardship so long as they could make a hare living in the 
land of their adoption. They were, moreover, quite undismayed by 
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tlie fact tliat they were surrounded on all sides by numerous 
tribes of savages, who were not only tried warriors inured to war, 
but also far better armed than tlie settlei-s. Confined within such 
very narrow Hniits, the Taranaki fanners were naturally anxious that 
the Government of the Colony should endeavour by all fair means 
to ac(iuire more land, in order that there might be an oi)ening, how- 
ever small, for the children who were rapidly growing into manhood, 
and who, if they were unable to acquire farms of their own, must 
necessarily emigrate to some other place, for in those da^'s no other 
coui*se api)eared to ho oi)en to them. This mild ambition to acquire 
surticient land for the support of one's children, would not l>e deemed 
unnatural even at the present day, when we are all more or less mad 
on the land (juest ion ; hut in those days when the amount of cidti- 
vat ion done by the Maoris was so small that the country appeared to 
l)e unoccui)ied, it was nothing short of a virtue that a man should 
desire to see each of his sons master of fifty acres, and even our day 
dreams wont no farther than that. We must not however forget 
that the ^Faori position was also unassailable, and their views ver- 
fectly sound : to them it soomod that they were confrontoil by a 
problom that might only l>e solved by war. They found themselves 
living side hy side and in friendship wiln a new race of men, with 
whom large families wore the ruk\ whereas they felt that they were 
steadily decreasing. The situation was not really new, any Maori 
trilx? of old times that api)earod to increase abnomuiUy would become 
an object of suspicion, and wouKl l)o attacke<l l)efoi'o it became too 
strong, as wore the Ngai-To-ningi of Tauiiinga l>efore they left Wha- 
ngani. Moreover, the tril>os of Taranaki saw that our habits were 
such, that wo throve on lands that wore to them amost useless 
lK)ssossi(»ns. and from all of those facts they evolved the theor\', that now 
or never ihoy must reduce us to a condition of hoi)eless depondanoy, 
or themselves sink into a state of vassalage. Looking back with un- 
projiulicod eyes on the condition of atVaii*s at that time, one now 
wondoi-s what justification the senior oflicers of Her Majesty's forces, 
and certain momUTs of the Church Mis^jion with their English 
fiionds. had for the conclusion at which they arrived, viz.. that tho 
war in Now Zt^iland was tho result solely of Colonial greed for land 
and militar> o\jH.nnlituro. 

That the colonists did not attain the object of their desires in tho 
l>t\\cotul manner they had anticipattnl. is true, for the Maori mind 
was at that early ]H.ui«Hl of our history a sealed lHX)k to them ; but 
lho\ corlainK were n«n rosiHMisihK* for the war; that was brought 
alxmt by the joint bungling of the Imiiorial authorities and the 
Maoris. We have, however, every reason to congratulate oursolvoa 
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on the fact, that as war could not he avoided, it was well that the 
inevitable bungling took place before the Colony had attained any 
great degree of pro8i)erity. 

It was about the year 1854 that the Maoris began to show signs 
of restlessness without apparent cause, inasmuch as peace and good 
will had always characterised the relations between the two races ; 
but that there was something serious fermenting in the Maori mind 
was apparent even to the most careless among the Europeans. 
Rumours that a league had been formed in order to prevent further 
sales of land to the dreaded Pakeha, were in circulation among the 
settlers of Taranaki ; but I doubt if anyone really believed these 
stories until their eyes had been rudely oi)ened by evidence that 
could not be ignored. How the league in (luestion came to be 
formed, and the history of its development into the King movement 
has not as yet been i)roi)erly explained ; but from en(iuiries I have 
made during the past thirty years from all classes of Maoris, I am of 
opinion that it was the result of advice given by certaiTi intemperate 
members of the Church Mission Society. This is the ojMnion of 
many Maoris who themselves took a leading part in lh(» movement, 
and Rewi Maniai)oto told me not long before his death that Mr. C. O. 
Davis and a certain member of the Church Mission had been most 
active in i)ei'suading him to join. The home of the mischief would, 
however, api)ear to have been at Otaki and TauiK), where the 
missionaries were known to be most hostile to their own country- 
men, and most certain it is that ^lateno to Whiwhi of Otaki, and 
the bumptious Te Heuheu of Taupo — neither of whom could have 
had any dealings with the Pakchn or grievances against tlieni — were 
among the chief leadei*s in both Land League and King movement. 
While expressing this opinion I do not for one moment imi)ly, that 
those who advised the Maoris foresaw the result of their advice, or 
intended to cause serious trouble ; but the Mission was at all times 
inimical to Euroi^eans, and that they would have prevented any 
increase in our number's had it been possible admits of no doubt. 

It is not easy for the ordinary layman to understand tlie working 
of the Missionary mind, and therefore he makes no allowance for 
that condition of exaltation and confusion of ideas which would seem 
to bo the lot of all men who have worked long among the heathen, 
and which finds expression in the belief that those who opi)ose a 
Missionary are necessarily opposing the Ijord. It cannot be said 
that the Mission acted entirely without reason, for many year's they 
had been supreme among the Maoris and had enforced their some- 
what nan-ow views with all the fervour of well meaning and therefore 
mischievous men. I use this expression advisedly, for sincere men 
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wlio live with the Maori should not hold extreme views on any 
subject, it is not safe, for they cannot foresee what logical (Maori) 
conclusion their flock may arrive at after a consideration of those 
words. It was about this period that the Maori began to show signs 
of a desire for emancipation from the church ; he had discovered that 
the lay P]uropean did not regard the members of the Mission as 
minor deities, or even believe that they were infallible, and this dis- 
covery was a severe blow to the uuina of the church. The Maori 
w^as in a transition state ; the dreary Calvinistic sabbath had no 
longer charms for him, for his ancient dances and songs had been 
banished from the village, and in many instances the Mission edicts 
forbade the teaching of the old legends or genealogies. Therefore it 
was that the Maori was deadly tired of this incubus and wanted a 
change, even though it might 1)6 for the worse ! it had even come to 
this, that the only words of the Missionaries that were listened to 
with any resi)ect, were those which w^amed his flock against the 
growing i)owcr of the Pakcha. Naturally enough the Maori believed 
in a warning such as this for he is shrewd, and though he might be 
somewhat astonished to find ti*aitors among the white people, he yet 
believed, for it seemed to him that the warning was against the 
interests of those who gave it. Moreover the notion of a oombina- 
tion to oi)pose the encroaching Pakelia, was acceptable to a ijeople, 
to whom i)olitical etteiTescence is a necessity of life, and it did not 
take them long to convince the unbelieving Pakeha that they could 
do something more than talk. 

The tii*st victim of the league was Rawiri Waiaua, a famous 
warrior of the old ^laori flghting days, and who it is said intended to 
sell a small block of land to the Crown. What the intention of 
Eawiri nuiy have been, I know not ; but Dr. Thomson, in his ** Story 
of New Zealand," is responsible for the statement that he did intend 
to sell. As I have heard the tale, it would seem that Eawiri claimed 
the land, and finding that his right was dispute<l by another section 
of the tribe, he went with twenty unarnu^d men to set up boundary 
l)osts hy way of assorting his title, and while thus engaged was 
confronted hy To Waitero alias Katatorc, at the head of sixty armed 
men, who called \\\\o\\ Rawiri to desist, and wlien the old warrior 
turned a deaf ear to his threats, he caused his men to fire a volley 
into 1 1 10 party, with the result that Rawiri and six men were slain, 
and many othoi-s wtnmded. This savage outrage stirred up all tho 
tribes of the west ooast, some joining the friends of Rawiri, who woro 
now under the leadership of Ihaia Kirikumara, while othore threw in 
tlieir lot with the main body of Ngati-Awa, under William King, 
otherwise known as To Rangitako. Thercuiion tho strongholds of 
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each party were fortified, and in some instances besieged, and battles 
fought, until some hundred and fifty men had been killed or wounded ; 
then by the intervention of certain neutral chiefs hostilities were 
suspended, and this truce was proudly referred to as a i)ermanent 
peace; but the Land League had created dissentions among the 
Ngati-Awa that have never yet been healed ; they had done even 
more than this, they had taken the first step towards destroying the 
mana Maori'" 

This peace of the year, 1856, proved to be an exceedingly hollow 
afifair, for up to this time there had been nothing decisive in the 
fighting, both parties had lost men, but it could not be said that the 
death of Raw4ri had been avenged. Moreover, as that chief and his 
followers had l^een unarmed when fired ui)on, Kirikumara and his 
adherents chose to regard their death as a kohuru (treacherous 
miirder). This view of the case was well known to Katatore who 
never for one moment doubted that he would have to i)ay the ijenalty 
on the first convenient oi)iX)rtunity. As for the Euroi^ean settlers, 
they awaited the denoument with nmch interest, for they sym- 
pathised with Te Kirikumai-a and his small band who had behaved 
so gallantly. They were not kept long in su8i)ense, for Katatore, who 
was a ver>' obstinate man, resolved to pay a visit to the town of 
New Plymouth, and this fact becoming known to his enemies, they 
promptly laid an ambush in a blacksmith's shop on the high road, 
with the view to intercept him on his return. The ambush was 
successful, and Katatore, wounded by the first volley, was pursued 
and desi)atched with a tomahawk : and a near relative of the chief 
suffered the same fate. After this little interlude the war was 
resumed with vigour and Ihaia attacked by the whole strength of the 
Land League, was ghwl to make his escai)e to Mokau, where he lived 
for some years under the protection of Ngati-Maniaix)to. Meanwhile 
Governor Gore-Brown had arrived in New Zealand and had taken 
up his ix)sition as Govemor of the Colony. He was at once 
impressed by the necessity of i)utting an end to the tyrrany of the 
League ; but it cannot be said that ho acted hastily or without due 
consideration, for it was not before November, 1859, that he visited 
Taranaki with the view of ending the trouble. At a meeting hold, 
which was lai'gely attended by the Maoris, he announced that he 

• From an old dian'. cwmnioucing iu 1851, we abstract the foUowing : — 
4th August, 1851 : Rawiri and four other Maoris shot at Taruru-tangi by 
Katatore, twelve others wounded. 7th AugUf>t : Rtiwiri was quietly buried by 
his poopio on the spot where ho was shot. The Chief Sun'eyor, Octavious 
Garrington, was prevented by other duties from being present, or he would 
uudoubtodly have bocu shot by Katatore. — EDITOB. 
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was opposed to the i)olicy of tlie League, in so far that he would not 
allow that institution to terrorise any person who desired to sell any 
of his land. 

Now it so happened that Ihaia Kirikuniara and his friends were 
present at the meeting, and were a disturbing element, since their 
desire for revenge was unsatisfied, and even accentuated by their 
expulsion from Taranaki. Each one of them was whaka-moffiore and 
ready for any action tliat might bring trouble on their tribe. The 
Governor's speech gave them their cue, the opix)rtunity for which 
they had so long waited hiul come. Te Teira rose at once and said, 
" 1 have a small i)iece of land which 1 desire to sell." The Governor 
replied tliat he would buy it provided Te Teira could show a good 
title. Then Te Kangitake, the leading chief of Ngati-Awa, rose and 
intimated that he would not allow the sale. On this the Governor 
asked him if he claimed the land, and the chief replied that he did 
not, but that he would not allow it to be sold. Now, it was against 
this very Hne of action that His Excellency had set his face; he, 
therefore, rei)eated his intention to complete the purchase, and left 
the (piestion of title to be cnciuired into by a counnissioner (Mr. 
Parris), who in due time rei)ortod in favour of Te Teims* right to the 
land. 

In this way the tribe of Ngati-Awa wore successfully embroiled 
with the Imperial Government, and the settlers were dragged into the 
(]uarrol though tlioy had absolutely no say on any vital question ; 
they had simply to bear the brunt of an ill-managed war, loose all 
their ])roperty, and i)ut u\) with the imdeserved abuse of the Church 
of England Missionaries, and those military ineilicients, who had 
found that the Maoris were not so easily beaten. The only man who 
really gained by the situation was Ihaia Kirikumara, who, before ho 
died, had the satisfaction of seeing his tribe defeate<l and landless, 
dependant on the Euro])ean conqueror for such roser\''os as might 
be returned to them for their support. 

During the year 1867, I was so fortunate as to witness a verj- 
anmsing instance of this same whaka-momore. At that time I was 
stationed at the Mokoia redoubt, within the boundaries of the Ngati- 
Ruanui, and was in charge of a detachment of the Colonial forces. For 
some years our normal condition had been one of active hostility 
against the llauhau fanatics, but at the period in question, our 
attitude was one of ])assive but watchful enmity, more or loss 
embarassed by the fact that there were in the neighbom'hood, certain 
so-called friendly natives, who wen* probably no IkHIcm* than spies. 
These men did not ditVer greatly in appearance from their con q)atriots 
the ilauhaus, for whom thoy wore frequently mistaken by nervous 
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travellers who — as the old saying lias it — ** went with their hearts in 
their mouths," knowing that speedy death awaited them should the 
doubtful looking wayfarers prove to be enemies rather than uncertain 
friends. 

One very fine day about noon, when most of the men were lying 
lazily in their tents, the sentry on the redoubt gate noticed a 
remarkably fine athletic young Maori approaching his post, and from 
the confidence and decision with which the stranger advanced, he 
concluded that he must be one of the aforesaid friendlies. Under this 
impression he allowed him to proceed unchallenged to the guard tent 
which was pitched outside the redoubt. The man did not hesitate, 
but walked right into the tent, and presently emerged therefrom with 
two rifles, which he proceeded to carry off in a leisurely manner. 
The guard, who for the most part had been awake all the previous 
night, were i)robahly asleei), and those who were not, wore paralysed 
by the audacity of the deed and did not attempt to seize the culprit 
until he began to walk away ; when, however, they realiseil that there 
was something wrong, and promptly made him a i)risoner. 

When I inteiTiewed the captive I saw at once by his wild 
a])ix)arance that he was a llauhau pure and simple, and a very bold 
determined man, with a quiet careless manner that was, to say the 
least, impressive. I naturally asked him to explain why he had 
entered our cam]) and behaved so strangley, and his reply was 
suflicient to astonish anyone who had not l)een hardened by Maori 
exiKjrience. He said, ** 1 wish to die, and I want to know why I 
have not l)een shot? I have always been told that to touch the arms 
of an enemiy's war party was an offence i)unishable by death ; this is 
your rule, and therefore I have a right to ask why you do not do 
your duty ? I came here to die, and if you do not kill me you 
will comi)el me to do something desi)erate, so let there bo no 
hesitation." 

All of this was said very quietly, but I did not for one moment 
doubt that the young warrior would be as good as his word, 
but the situation was so entirely new, that I must confess that I 
hai*dly knew how to deal with him. Clearly it was a case in which 
it was necessary to gain time, so 1 entered into the spirit of this 
tragical comedy, and told him that w^hile I quite admitted that he 
ouglit to l)e shot, and thought I should probably have to do it, I w^as 
none the less boimd by certain Pakeha rides ; that I could not shoot 
him without reference to my superior officer, and as it was a fixed 
l)rinciple of our law that no one should be punished without a fair 
trial, I had no alternative, but must report the matter and await 
instructions. To all of this he gave a qualified assent, saying that I 
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was right to follow out the Pakeha customs in such things, but that 
he did hoi)o there would l)e no unnecessary delay. I then enquired 
into his history, and asked what chain of circumstances had caused 
him to seek death at our liands. On these i)oint8 he was perfectly 
frank and liad no desire to conceal anything. He told me that his 
name was Takitaki, tliat he belonged to the Nga-Ruahine tribe and 
acknowledged Titokowaru and Toi as his chiefs, the latter being a near 
relative. To account for his apix^arance in our camp, he explained 
that his people were now on a visit to the Pakakohi tribe, and had slept 
the previous nigiit at the Whakamara Village, where his wiie believetl 
that she had seme cause for jealousy, and when they were ready to start 
on the following morning, had refused to allow him to carry their child 
notwithstanding that he had indignantly denied the commission of 
the impropriety attributed to him. She had, moreover, continued to 
taunt and accuse him before the whole tribe, until he had taken the 
resolution to connnit suicide, and had left his wife saying that as she 
would not believe him she would see his face no more. His first 
intention had been to throw himself from the top of the nearest cliff; 
but on second thoughts had decided to induce the Pakehas to shoot 
him, and in this manner punish his tribe who had taken the I3art of 
his wife, forasmuch as some of them woidd cei*tainly be shot while 
trying to avenge his death. 

This short history indicated to me the line of action that I must 
pursue, I therefore asked my old native servant (Ramoko) whether 
he would undertake the somewhat dangerous duty of following Nga- 
Eualiine, in order to deliver a letter to Toi. Knowing full well the 
danger of such a journey, but quite careless of the i)Ossible con- 
setpiences to himself, Uatnoko readily consented to go, and so well 
did he do his work that he leturned the same night with Toi. But 
the lM»st laid i)lans fail at times, and so it hapiKMied in this instance, 
for before my nu^ssenger could return the newly apiwintcd Magistrate 
of the district api)eared on the scene, deei)ly impressed with the 
majesty of the law, and in a dangerous condition of zeal. When he 
had lu^ard my rej)ort he dtH'lared that it was a glaring case of larceny 
of two ritl(»s, and acting on this view caused Takitaki to Iw brought 
before him and sentenced him to three months in the Patea giK)l. I 
did mildly suggest that whatever criminal intention there may have 
been, was not in the diivetion of larctMiy : but as the magistrate did 
not agree with me 1 di<l not unduly press my opinion u|K»n him. 

The sentenct* was a very severe blow to the would-bo suicide, 
who told the Magistrate that tht» Patea dilVs would suit hinj as well 
as a Pakrha bullet, and that do what we would he would lind some 
methotl of dying, in fact ho lot us know very i)laiidy that ho 
thought our behaviour was a i>ieci» of pokanou (impertinent inter- 
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ference). For my own part I never have been a})lo to undei-stand 
why a man sliould ])o imnished for failing to commit suicide ; but 
will admit that it may l)e bad form, and that self destruction is a 
somewhat cowardly method of avoiding* one's responsibilities. Even 
this much is, liowover, a matter of opinion, and therefore I 
sympathised with Takitaki in his afliiction and first experience of 
British law, and comforted him by suggesting that the sentence 
might yet be revei'sed, inasmuch as I had sent a messenger to bring 
Toi to his assistance. 

When the chief arnved I told him plainly that I thought the 
sentence an absurdity ; but that ho would do well not to exi)ress an 
opinion to that effect, that he shoidd i-ather accpiiesce but intimate 
to the magistrate that he would hold him responsible for the safety 
of the prisoner and his due production at the end of his term of 
imiprisonment. Like all his race Toi was quick of apprehension, and 
wdien he met the representative of the law he explained with dignified 
gravity that he Inwl come to take his troublesome relative away, and 
would be answeral)le for his future l)ehaviour ; but as he had already 
l>een brought before tlu^ Court and sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment, he would oiler no opposition j)rovided the magistrate 
would guarantee the safety of the prisoner. This, he added, was a 
serious denuind because there could be no doubt that Takitaki would 
take the earliest opportunity of destroying either himself or his gaoler, 
and as he had made up his mind to hold the magistrate responsible 
for any such action and its probable conseciuences, the matter might 
he worth his consideration. This view of the case rendered the 
Department of Justice amenable to reason, and resulted as J had for- 
seen, in the prisoner being handed over to his chief. 

The meeting between the two men was rather amusing, the chief, 
master of the situation, the clansman ashamed and sullen. The 
former commenced a wordy duel by remarking that he hoi)ed his son 
was sufficiently ashamed of his behaviour, not only had he been the 
cause of much anxiety and grief to his wife, family, and tribe, but he 
had also given nnich annoyance to the Pdke/ia, who, liad they not 
been a i)eople of extraordinary generosity and forl)earance would 
certainly have shot him. At this })oint the i)iisoner muttered some- 
thmg exceedingly uncomi)limentary concerning tlio forbearance of the 
Pakeha, and reiterated that of all things he most desired to be shot. 
Toi replied, " Do you wish to cause > our wife's death, and make your 
son an oi*i)han ? We have already had much trouble lo prevent the 
woman hanging herself. Are you so ignorant as not to know that 
it is the manner and custom of women lo be jealous and rail at their 
husbands; but is that a sufficient reason why a notable a wrrior 
should behave like a bo> ?" Much more to the same et^'ect did the 
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chief say in the same quiet contemptons voice, until Takitaki, finding 
that he was getting the worst of tlie argument, began to weep. Then 
Toi so far forgot his dignity that lie actually winke<l at me. He may, 
however, he excused this breach of good manners, for he had won a 
hard fought battle against a very doughty antagonist. 

Takitaki, although quite young, was rather celebrated as a fighting 
man ; indeed his reputation in the tribe was only inferior to those 
famous wamors Te Waka and Tu-whaka-nini, and I have reason to 
regret that I did not, in this instance, carry out the advice so often 
impressed upon me by my old Maori friends, viz., to kill an enemy 
whenever opportunity offered ; for in July of the following year 
Takitaki led the assault on one of our forts, and killed Capt. F. 
Ross, who was defending the gateway. Takitaki himself did not come 
off scatheless, for his arm was shattered by a revolver bullet fired by 
my friend just before he received his death wound, and therefore, I 
ought not i)erhaps to complain, for in a measure I have had com- 
l)ensation seeing that my enemy was for ever disabled, and that in the 
end he died from the effects thereof. Had there been but ten men 
of the stamp of Takitaki the redoubt nmst have been taken ; hut 
luckily there were not, and therefore, a mere handful of men held 
the oi)en gateway to the end, though many were killed at that 
dangerous post. 

I have been told that a mild form of wlinka-momore was exhibited 
by a section of the Ngati-Porou tribe during the Nga-Puhi invasion, 
when, for the first time, the former tribe experienced the effects of 
musketry in Maori warfare. It is said that when the power of gun- 
lK)wder was first made manifest to the Xgati-Porou, they broke and 
Hed to the mountains and forests in sueii terror ; that iNU'cnts became 
separated from their children, and in many instances never met 
again. Woi-se still, the Ngai-Tane lost their old chieftainess, Hine- 
te-Iwaiwa, who probably i)erish(Hl of hunger and exixjsmv, for nothing 
was ever heard of her fate. This was a very serious matt-er for her 
tril>e : fii-stly, because their friends would taunt them with tlie loss for 
many generations, and secondly, because those sections of her 
relatives who liveil with other tribes, would certainly holil the Ngai- 
Tane res|)onsible for hov death, and avenge her. Such, indeed, waR 
the course followed in this instance, for the \Vhanau-a-Karuai 
conceived themselves to be injured by the loss of the old ohieftainesA 
and not only attacked the Ngai-Tane. Init killed two of their chiefs 
who were more nearly i-elated to the attacking ]mily than to the 
Ngai-Tane. This etVort of vengeance n(n only was not ivsented by the 
relatives of the victims : i)ut it was generally appix)ve<l as the correct 
line of action in such cases. The sjiirit of the lost woman had been 
appeased, the trilml honour satisfied, and a careless tnl)o punished. 
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some notes on the grey collection in the 
capp:to\vn libkary. 



By tth: Rev. TT. W. Williams, IM.A. 



IN the course of a letter from Govoninient House, Auckland, 2l8t 
October, 1861, to Mr. Justice Waternieyer, Sir (Jleor^'e Grey 
WTOte as follows : — " ... 1 pi-opose thei'pfore, by degrees to 
send my wliole library to the South African Public Libmry at 
Capetown, there to be deposited subject to tlie following conditions : 
' That I may at any time remove from the library, as long as I 
require them, any books or manuscript for my own use. That I 
may give the like privilege to the occui)ants of any institution I may 
hereafter found in South Africa. That during my lifetime all other 
l)ei'Son8 shall be admitted, under the rules and regidations of the 
library, to use the books and mainisciipts in the library, but that 
no i)ei'son shall, without my consent, be iwrmitted to remove any of 
them from the building. After my death thetrustess of my collection 
shall make such regulations on this last subject as they think proi)er 
as I do not wish to bind posterity by any unalterable rule." 

Then after naming trustees he continues : — " You are aware that 
nearly all my library is in England and it will take some time to get 
it removed to the Cai^e. I have however with me hei-e some very 
valuable books and manuscriiits. These J send at ouco. in the 
** Cossack,'* in two cases. You will find what they are from the 
enclosed list.'* 

This libmry thus presented to South Africa contained, as is well 
known, l)e8ides many exceedingly valuable manuscripts and early 
editions, a large collection of matter relating to New Zealand, nnich 
of which is in the Maori language. It is with this matter that these 
notes are concerned. 
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It has been suggested that the inclusion of this Maori matter in 
the gift was an ovei-sight due to the press of many public duties upon 
Sir George's attention. But this idea is disposed of by his remarks 
in the preface to the second edition of Polynesian Mythology, p. 
19, where he distinctly states that they were deliberately included 
in tlie hope that he and Dr. Bleek might be able to work together 
upon tlie unpublished matter in Maori. Tliis hope was never 
realized, and there the material lias lain for over 40 years practically 
lost to Maori scholars in New Zealand, and for the most part 
undisturbed on the shelves of the fireproof room in which the 
collection has been placed." 

Circumstances led to my si>ending January of this year in Cape- 
town and I lost no time in making acquaintance with the contents 
of those shelves. I wish to place on record my appreciation of the 
kindness of tlie librarian ^Ir L. S. Lewis and his staff, who cordially 
welcomed me, and did all in their i)ower to assist me in looking up 
the various volumes I wished to consult during the month I was 
at work. 

During his stay in Cai)etown, as govenior (1854-1859) Sir Oeorge 
Grey had, with the assistance of Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, compiled a 
catalogue of his library — of which catalogue volume ii., part 4 
contains the New Zealand Philology. This was published at Capetown 
in 1858, and will be refen-ed to by number in these notes. 

Numbers 1-133 are printed works, including Sir George * Grey *8 
published works, dictionaries, grammai's, and a number of books and 
pamphlets produced by the early missionary presses, but not including 
two interleaved and annotated copies of Williams's Dictionar>', first 
edition. Of these the following may be mentioned : — 

120. — Maori Mementos. One copy has numerous ms. notes 
and corrections : this was seen but was not collated. 

121. — Mote ATE A, fii-st edition. Some pages contain translations 
of the songs. 

125.---MOTEATEA. second edition. Three copies were noted, witli 
copious corrections, notes, and translations of the songs, mainly in 
Sir George's own handwriting. 

12().— N(;a-MahiN(;a (rolynosian Mythology). (ii)\i\ interleaved 
copy containing many corrections and si>me additions in Sir George's 
iiand. (h) A c()i)y bound up with 120 ai>ove, with many corrections 

• Mr. Lewis infornicHl mo that lio Imd onco, at great trouMo. had a copy made 
of a manus^rript in English for a gentleman in New Zeahmd, and his experienco 
convim^l him that it would l>o an ahsA^hite imivvKsihiiity to get eopioA made of 
any of tho ^^rto^i manusiTipts. 
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which are with ver>' few exceptions incori)orated in (a), (c) A copy 
corrected in pencil by a Maori (? Te Eangikaheke) ; on j). 3 in Sir 
George's hand is a note : " my new proof copy has been con-ected by 
the pencilled corrections in this." Presumably (a) is the " new proof 
coi)y " here referred to, but there are here about fifty corrections, 
other than punctuation, not carried into that copy — soriio are 
important. 

133.— Ko NGA WAUTA MAORI. Page 56 of additional Maori 
BongB, unfinished, breaking off in the middle of a sentence. This 
could not ^be found, but apparently a copy in tiio Auckland Free 
Library — see catalogue there, p. 167. Compare 140, l>olow. 

Numbers 134-166 are classed as mss. and include various 
contributions by Maoris, original i)ai)crs i)y Archdeacons Mauiisell and 
Iladfield, and othei's, also the two interleaved copies of Wilhams' 
Dictionary mentioned above. 

134. — An octavo volume of 282 pj)., neatly written by Te Rangi- 
kaheke : ix)ems, legends, and accounts of ceremonies. Some of the 
legends were copied. 

135. — Derived from Te Rangihacata ; descnbcd by Sir George Grey 
as " generally unpublished," but the history of Maui coincides with 
Polynesian Mythology, fii*st edition, pp. 17-20, and adds some new 
matter : other portions seem to be the originals of the story of 
Tawhaki (pp. 45-52), of Wahieroa (pp. 54-57), of Kae (pp. 36-38), of 
Whakataupotiki (pp. 59-62), in the order here given. These ix)rtions 
of the ms. were collated 'with the pages enumemted, and apixjar to 
have been freely edited. 

136 and 137. — Poems were not consulted. 

138.— Contains ix)ems, and a legend copied into 141. 

139. — Contains ix)ems, and a shoi*t account of the origin of 
Ngati-Awa, which was copied ; also the story of Manaia written in 
pencil by a native, and inked over,, not always faithfully (? by Lady 
Qj^y) — this was collated with Polynesian Mythology, p. 117, line 12 
et seq,, which follows it closely. 

140. — Was not found. This, which is the ** copy " for 133 alx)ve, 
is in the Auckland Library — see catalogue thereof, i>. 315. If these 
two were ever sent to the Ca])e they must have l)een removed, in 
accordance with the conditions quoted alx)ve, from the dedicatoiy 
letter mentioned above, and never returned. 

141. — CleaA copies by Sir George and Lady Grey of legends 
supplied by Maoris in Nos. 134, 138, and 144, giving accounts of 
Whakatauihu (134), Takitawhitoariki (144), To Patunga o Tau-o- 
12 
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Porirua, Taniwha ; Te Naue ; the month ; Te Aohuruhuru, and Hine- 
l)ouix)ii raua ko te Oriparoa (138). All these were copied, and 
compared with the originals. 

142 and 143. — Enghsh translations of some of above, and parts 
of Polynesian Mythology. Not consulted. 

144. — Poems, genealogies, a legend (see 141), and the accoimt of 
To Ngahuo's visit to New Zealand. Not copied. 

145. — A folio volume by Te Rangikaheke, described as " for the 
most part unpublished," but pp. 53-80 are original of MOTEATEA, 
iii.-xxx., i)p. 82-87 of Ixxvii-lxxxii. ; and many of the poems and 
proverbs appeal* in Sir George Grey's published collections. This 
volume was consulted, but not collated. 

140. — A large folio volume, 542 pj)., made up of various sized 
pages and scraps of i)ai)er, contains much matter which require 
editing, and some already i)ublished. Pages 502-519, signed by Piri 
Kawau, and ai)parently written by him are the original of Polynesian 
Mythology 107-116, while pp., 519-529 duplicate, with some variations 
and a little new matter, the story as given on pp. 111-116 ; but 
it should be noticed that pp. 109-110 Polynesian Mythology' are so 
altered as to suggest that they nuiy have i)een obtained ^from another 
source. 

147, 148, 149. — Original letters, were not consulted. 

150. — A large folio volume of miscellaneous contents, chiedy 
poems. Not consulted. 

151. — Another large volume of miscellaneous paix)i'S, contaiuing 
among other things, some short legends written by Wohlers ; some 
proverbs, a J)] )arently incorporated into Grey's collection; a legend en- 
titled, ** Muri-ranga-whenua," from which haslnnm derived Polynesian 
Mythology, i)p. 25-28, 31-35. 39-44 (this was collated); the original of 
the story of Ilinemoa: the legend of Tawhaki, which seems to be 
wovtMi with 131 ((pv.) to form i)p. 45-54 of Polynesian Mythology-. 

152. — Another large comiK^site volume, provides with other 
mattiM-. the original of Moteatea, Ixxii-lxxiv and xxxi-lxxi, the latter 
written by Te Kangi-ka-heke. This was consulteil, but not collated. 

153.- Similar to the last and more bulky, a story entitled, 
" Whakataui>otiki," in this closely resend)les Polynesian Mytholog>' 
42 ff.. but this is not apparently the original source. The story of 
Takarangi, and Raumahora is also in this volume, and was 
collated with Polynesian Mythology 182-183. 

155. —Proverbs. The catalogue says, " some have not yet l)eon 
published in No. 132. ' But there was liltlo now matter of any 
value. 
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100. — A draft clictionai-y " was (lisa|)])ointing, containing as it 
did only some of the words on pp. 7 and 8 of Moteatea. 

104. — A double interleaved coi)y of Williams' Dictionary, first 
e<lition, was full of interesting matter, and j^rovided over 2500 
entries of varying importance. All the notes are in Sir George Grey's 
hand, and many are very suggestive. 

105. — A single interleaved copy of tlio same, wuth the name 
"J. W. Hamilton, Auckland," said by Sir George in his catalogue to 
illustrate Whanganui dialect, furnished some GOO entries ; but is less 
cei-tain in ortography than the preceding, and often misleading. 

The ms. for press of Nga-Mahinga (Polynesian Mythology), is 
an interesting item not catalogued by Bleek. The coi)y put in of 
Huhuti (pp. 104-5), seems to be the original, and reads near the end 
'* Kia rua ai nga painga." In the story of Kahureremoa the 
pagination begins at 1, hut \\ 9 of the ms. is follow^ed by p. 15, and 
no trace appears of the disi)laced passage. No copy appears for 
Takarangi and Raumahora, but this was clearly taken from Moteatea, 
many pages of which were inserted as coi)y. 

Of the ms. examined, the most striking were those by Te 
Rangi-ka-heke, whose writing is clear, and punctuation admirable. 
His punctuation has, unfortunately, not always been followed in the 
copies made for i)ress. ifis style is singularly free from that erratic 
joining and breaking of words which characterise most Maori writing ; 
an almost solitary example being kwKt, which Sir George Grey 
has mis read ko mja. 

The prose matter in the appendix to Moteatea was mainly 
derived from Te Rangi-ka-hcko, and was very sparingly edited. But 
the same matter was very freely handled when transferred to ** Nga 
Mahinga," and a comi)anson of the latter with the mss. makes it 
apparent that the editor allowed iiimself still further freedom, dis- 
locating his narratives, inserting particle^, altering the diction, and in 
places weaving together two narratives in such a way as to necessitate 
wholesale alterations in i)roi)er names. This makes it well nigh 
imix)ssible to state in some cases which is the original ms. of the 
printe<l story, while the care with wiiich Sir (leorge Grey preserved his 
originals makes it improbable that tiie original version has been lost. 
The above resume of a month's work lias been cast in a some- 
what tabular form, in order that it may be apparent how nnich 
remains still to be done. Time did not admit of consulting Sir 
George Grey's notes on his published Maori songs, many of which 
were derived from Maoris. Nothing was done in the way of copying 
the many hundreds of unpublished songs which form the bulk of the 
ms. matter. There are numerous letters to be read and studied. 
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Histories of intertribal wars to be edited, and writings which may 
probably throw light on many ancient customs. The old Maori is 
fast passing away, and all this material is lying a sealed book at Cape- 
to\\'n. It is not, i^erhaps, too much to hope that the various works 
may ultimately find their resting place in New Zealand, and that the 
date of their retuni may not be indefinitely postix)ned. 

[We notice by the Cape Times of the 19th of August, 1906, that 
a Bill was passed the Lower House of the Cape Legislature, 
authorising the transfer of some of these documents to New Zealand, 
but unfortunately, the Upi)er House threw the Bill out. — Ed.] 




TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



The Council mot at New Plymouth on Tuesday, '25th Soptomber, 1900. 

Present: S. Percy Smith, F.R.G.S., President in the Chair, and Messrs. 
Corkill. Newman, and Skimior. 

Dr. A. K. Newman, Wellington, was elected a memlx^r of the Society. 

It was agreed to exchan<,'e publications with the I'niversity of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. 

The Council agreed to accept custody of late Mr. Furguson's collection of 
papers, original and <Uher\vis«', dealing with NfW Zealand lii«>tt)ry and tniditions. 

A list of Meml>ei"s to \w fc^iwardod to the Society of Arts, T^ondon. as 
requested. 

The resignation of the R(5V. W. Watt, as a Memlwr wa>^ nreived. 

l^apcrs received : — 

285 '• The (Irey Collection at the Cape." Rev. H. W. Williams. 

286 "The I'm? of WmU in Navigation." Taylor White. 

287 '* The Tohinuia Maori." Col. riudgeon. 

Whitcombe and Tomb?*' account for printing No. '1 i»f Vol. XV. of 
Journal was passed fi>r pa\niont. 




THE LORE OF THE WHABE-KOHANGA. 



By Eldson Bkst. 



VXRT IV. 



Ot^iori tamariki. 

THE on'ori or vhaknon'ori is a song sung to chikli-on when 
they are l)eing nursed. The term is probahly derived 
from ari to move, to cause to wave to and fro. It is generally 
applied to all such songs, hut the on'ori proper is a lullaby, sung to 
soothe a fretful or crying child, the singer walking about with the 
child in her, or his, arms. The irJuikatakiri is a song sung to 
children, not when they are crying, but when they are being tossed 
and played with. 

We give some of these songs, as collected from the tribes of this 
district. Shortly after the fall of Mokoia, at I^otorua, to Nga-Puhi, 
in the early twenties of last century, in 1823, a war party of 
natives left Te Wluiiti, armed with native weapons only and, 
marching by Parahaki, attacked the i)eoi)le of the Waiau Valley, 
near Te Putere, where they obtained a supply of human tlesh, as 
provisions. Hence they i)assed on to Mohaka, where more fighting 
occurred. Proceeding to Te Wairoa the force there met with a 
crushing defeat at ]langi-houa, most of the ])arty being slain and 
eaten. Now, among this party was a little girl, now known as 
Hipeka, a daughter of 'Jaui>o, who was carried on the back of a 
relative during the journey. ITer mother was slain in the above 
fight. On the return of the warriors to Te Whaili, the child 
suffered n)uch from hunger in the flight, and her father comiKised 
the following onOri i\iu\ sang it to her. IJipeka is still living tliough 
very old :: — 

• K bine! 
K t:inj;i noi ki ti- k:ii 
Kaoro lie kai ma taua i konei 
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Ka'mahue-te whenua 

Nga whakawaiutanga a ou tipuDa 

Ka riro to matua, ka riro kai te Reinga 

Kai te hariliari mai i nga tou hemo nei 

E tipi ra i te whenua 

E ngaro nei te tangata 

Me aha koia, E hine! 

I ta te Po tana mahi 

Nana nei i whakapani 

Koia ki a taua 

E hine, . . . E hine !" 

The following is somewhat obscure in parts : — 

AN Oriori. 
' ' Katahi ano ka maranga taku ua 
Kai runga o te whanau a te Pakowaru 
A to taua kuia 

Ko wai ka kite iho i te kokonga pouri 
Hua noa hoki koe 
I whakatotohe mai ai i Hawaiki 
E kore e kitea 

I nana ! Ka kitea he ope taua 
He peka a tama 

Whitiwhiti rua te hapai o te rakau 
Ka whiti kai te maui 
Ka raka kai te katau 
E oi ana nga tai o Puta-hou 
Kia eketia tc tilii ki Rangitoto 
Ka noho au 
Ko hea tenei na ; 
Ko Opc-rua 

Ko te tihi (? tiki) o Tanuitu, o Te Ranii:i-ita 
Tena ano to papa 
Kai te puruataiiga o to liiiaralii 
Kai te whakakai r. Hiiia 
Pf»ia atu ki tc rin^a 
II«' niata wlitMiua ki tttchi lahii 
Whakatarawahi ana ki ii^'a kurac kau anake 
Kai hv te nianu a tiki 
K tania. . . i: ! *' 

Tiie followin.L; ir> an ancient nnUn', and is said to liave Ixjen com- 
IK seel by Maro-nui, of tiie Pion^u:)-\Vli;ikaata tribe of Tunuii*a, as a 
lullaby to his grandcliild, liiia-tapu-nui : 

" P<»1K) I 

K tangi ana tania ki ti' kai niaiia 

Waiho u\v tiki ak«' ki t«' [Min-a-ha.« kai <|h»u kai in another versi<»ii) 

Hal honiai i Ic pakake ki uta ra 

Hai wain nm lama 

Kia mamia njai c t<> lipuna. o I'r nnku 

Wliakaioiiiji' ko ir l.iMiiaia. ko Pari-nui li- la 

Ka Ahai mala tc tapiia.- .> raii--iar<»a (hiki mata in another version) 

'i .int<arrKi ka hatu 
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Ka noho Uru, ka nouo i a Ngaua 

Puta mai ki waho ra, ko to Ao-tu, ko to Ao-horo 

Ko Hinc-tua.hoana 

Ko Tangaroa to whatu o Poutiui 

Kai to kukunotanga inai i 1 Tawaiki 

Ki to ahua, ko Maui-wharo-kiiio 

Ka noho i a Paul 

Ka kawea ki to wai o ^lona-ariki 

Na oiiohunga, na to pioro. na to matiita 

Na to ugawha, to pia tangi-wharau 

Ka hoako ki uta ra to pipi-wharau-ro:i 

Na Whcna koo, E Waho . . E ! 

Ho tuatahi, E Waho . . E ! 

Ho tuarna, ka topoa i roira 

Ko to whata nui, ko to whata roa 

Ko to ti hiMjro na Kohuru 

Na PjMsaki, na Rakei-ora, na Turuwhatii 

Ko Wai ho anako to tangata i re re noa 

T to ahi rara a Rongo-marac-roa 

Ko te kakahu no Tu, ko To Raugi-kaupup.i 

Ko to tatua i riro niai 

I oko noa ai a ^latua-tonga 

Tonei te manawa ka puritea 

Tenei te manawa ka tawhia 

Kia hara mai ana tana hokowhitu i to ara 

Ka kiia mai e Rua-tapu ki to tama-nichameha 

Ka tahuri i to uru puroi ata (huri purci ata) 

Ka whakakau tama i a ia 

Whakarero iho to kakau o to hoc 

Ko Manini-tua, ko ^lanini-aro 

Ka tangi to kura, ka tangi wiwini 

Ka tangi to kura. ka tangi wawana 

Ko Hakiriraugi* ka u ki uta ra 

To kowhai ka ngawha 

Ka ringia to kote, ko Manawa-ru 

Ko Anii to uru, ka kitca o te tini, e te mano 

Ko ^lakauri anako i mahuc atu 

I waho o Toka-ahuru 

Ko to pcka i rero mai ki uta ra 

Hai kura mo Mahaki 

Ko Manga-motea, ko Uo-tanguru 

Ko te Koiwi. ko Rongo-rapua 

Waiho mo tiki ako i to kumara i a Rangi 

Ko Poke-hawani , ka nioc i a Rehua 

Ko Ruuhi-to-rangi 

Ka tau kai raro to ngahuru-tikotiko-icre 

Ko Pou-tu-te-rangi , te Matahi-o-te-tau 

To putimga o to hinu 

E tama . . El" 

The above is extremely interesting, inasmuch as it refers to rvents 
which occurred in the long ago, and which, unfortunately, we know 

* Soo Journal of the Polynesian Soeioty, Vol. xii., p IJl. 
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very little about. Maui-whare-kino, also known as Rongo-maui, was 
tlie husband of Pani, the mother or origin of the kunuira, or sweet 
lx)tatoc. ^Fatua-tonga seems to \ye the viauri (see note) of the 
kumara. It is said to be a stone, a piece of which was at Makaiiri, 
at Poverty ])ay, and tlic ^latua- tonga manri at Eotorua is another 
portion of it. Manawa-ru is a place name at Turanga." Reference 
is also made to the singular legend of the sub-marine tree said to 1x5 
standing in tlie sea off Turanga. In regard to the star names 
mentioned, my notes are that R^hua and Pou-tu-te-rangi are the 
same. " When the feet of Rehua alight \\\k>x\ the earth, it is then 
autumn, and his name changes to Pou-tu-te-rangi. Rehua has two 
wives, Ruuhi and Whakaonge-kai, which are both stars." 

An interesting oriori, which is also a tiia tamariki, may be seen 
at p. 139 Vol, II. of this Journal. 

An Oriori. 

Composed by Te Wetena, for his child 

•* K hika lioki e kuika nci-c 
Matua iara c taluiri mai 
Ka riro n\ to matua 
Te ukuhaiiga iia tc tipua 
Kot^ihi tonu nci t<; wharaiuiga 
Ko to wairua c iuoei\ nei 
Oho rawa akc nci ki tc ao 
Muri ka no;i koc i ahau." 

II. 

" Mo kawo rawa an c WhaUiwhaU* 
"Nga raro wharc ki Waikohu-e 
Taku haorenga atu i to po 
To whakania n^\i i ahau." 

Thi> Wlialawhatii is said to liavo'boon a ivmote ancestor who was 
dostivyod by tiro, honco his name has como to Ik? used as a kind of 
synonym for tiro. 

The following is of intorost as containing allusions to many ancient 
events and [»orsons. Tho songs aiv attrilnitinl to different itersons. 
For instance, tho following is said by sv^mo to luwe boon comi)OSod 
by Ti>ko-pounamu, who was sl.dn at Pu-kaivao by Ngati-Awa some 
thivo gonoraiiiMis ago. OtluMS sa\ that it was tlio work of Te 
Ipu-wai. who oiMn|H>sod it to su^g v^vor hs grandchild, Tareha, of 
Ngati-Kahu-ngmiu. llamonu\ of \Van\lux^ was enslaved by 
Ngati-Tuwbaivti>a, at tho Kol\i-kiMo tiKi^t and she nuu*ried Oneono, 
son of To Kahu o to -ningi, and l\a\l Tawha : 

* After NNhich tho Maaawa \\\ \\M\\\y at Uualah\iu«i n%<i» Uiuuoil. 
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All Oruni * 

" E Tiiiiia ! E Tama! 

I kiinihia tana, i rapa tana 

Ki roto i to koro tc whiwhia 

Ki roto ki tc korc to rawca 

Purupuru man ako ki to kawai o tc hue ra 

Xo kurawaka aiio, E tama ! 

Kurawaka ka tohia ko tc one 

Ko tohi nuku aiio, ko tohi rangi aim 

K:i kukunc i Hawaiki-e-i 

pj hua ana au, E tama ! I a koo 

Kai tc wliatu to ki, kai tc whatu tc rca 

Kai to whatu to tawhia 

Kai tc tamiga koo, E tama ! 

T to tau a to atua a Kahu-kiini 

I to Ngaruc tiwhaiia i runga ra 

Kokomo tc tauira ki roto 

Tc tama a tc Ao-auc 

To tama a to Ao-iuataiigi 

Kai tc taunga koo, E tama ! 

I tc tau a to tipumi, a Uc-iiuku 

Ka riro i a Uc-iiuku matua 

Ko Marcwa-ki-to-Po 

Ka noho i a Pawa matua 

Ko Marewa-ki-to-rangi 

Mo tc ngakinga mate, E tama ! 

O tana whaiiau wahinc o ^laputu ki tc raiigi 

Ma }Iino-i-te-ata ropa uni-e 

Ko Hino-rau-kata-mca 

Ka korc ho pahi, ka whakairoa ki tc rakau 

Ko tona hokotoru 

Ka kimihia ki to roto i tc ponga taihcru 

Ko to tipuna, ko Whota-c 

Nga morchu, E tama ! O era matcnga 

Mc whakangaua ki tc riri ko Wai-kokopu-c 

^Liikuku to hacre, titoia i tc urc, kungia i to raho 

Ka patu ki to ihu, ka patu ki tc ta 

Ka whakapaca ki uta ra ko tc paripari-c 

Ka whiti te mate ki a raua na-i 

Ko enci nga oinga rcinu ano o cnci nga pakcko 

Kanaka hoki ra-c, mc kai konci tonu 

Kai nga kikitaiiga i ruiiga i a To Kahu 

Vi whakawhouaua ana c Poururu 

Whiti ana ko tc ra ki tua o Tawauwau 

Tauaro tc waka i roto i tc kopua, kia inaru tata ai 

Kai whca ra nga pukcpukc i raro tc hiuiuhunu? 

Kai whca ra nga kaiiiga whakahuahua o ratau ra ? 

Ana ako ra, ko wai ka kite atu 

Tonci ano au kai tc ika a te ao 

Mo nga ra i waiho ki oku pakoke 

Mo nga uauatanga ki tc pou kia ngaoko 

Engari ano au ko taku umcro tangi 

Ki tc aroaro o to tipuna, o Tc Raro-tawhia 

' Seo " Nga Motoatoa " p. 21<S for another version of this oriori. 
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Ehara taua i raro nei, no runga taua 

No tc hiwi nui-e 

No te inaunga tiketike o rero nci to paroro 

Na raro taua, na Raugi-nui-c 

Ka noho i a Kura-pori-c 

T tc tamahino a Tamatoa-amonga 

Ki puta ki waho ra Ueiiuku-wharckura 

Mo tc whakautunga ki te tarai kahokaho 

Homai he tai te wharc i raro noi 

Ko to hokowhitu kuri, ko te hokowhitu tangata 

Tena ka waiho hai hoa riri mo koutou-na-i 

Mate rawa ake ia, E taina ! 

To tipuna a Te Whatu-i-apiti 

Kai tona inatenga i a E tama ! 

I te kauanga inaia to kore 

Ko koe e kohau atu ra 

Ka whakamanawa mai ki runga ki a liine-mapuhia 

Na Hine-wai au, na Rakai-te-kura 

Ko te aitanga a Tira. ko Te Hika-rae-roa 

IFoua ki a Matariki, te papa o Tawhito 

Ka ora na-i 

Whakatika tonu ake, E tania ! o tipuna 

Whai tonu era ko WTiaro-mauku-o 

Whai tonu era ko Wairawaba-e 

Piko marire mai Tuputa 

Ka tangohia te kura i Hikurangi 

Ka pepeha i reira, ka whanatu, ka hacre 

Ki te kauanga-e, i Hianga-nui ra 

Kia tiwhana te atua nei 

Tiwhana i runga i te umu ra-e 

I taona ai Tu-nui-o-takahanga." 

Tho following oriori is said to have been comix)sed by Te 
Iluinga-a-te-ao ; — 

' * E tama ! Poiwaka , c moo noi 
Kati ra ko te moo, o ara ki runga ra 
Tenei ka kikini to au o Tama tea 
Kai roto e huri ana e ranga i to mate 
Tangohia i nga tukc ko toto maringiringi 
Ko toto mataitai — tc wai taua rangi 
Na waho, E tama ! Na te tuakiri huri po ki tc whonua 
Ko tc tohu o tc niato kia rawc pai ai 
Tc whakatikanga atu ki tc kawe a riri 
Ma wai c huki to umu ki Ohopc 
Whakaputa, E tama ! 
Koi tutuki koe nga toka whakatarc 
Toka a lloumca 

Nga taumata tu mai i runga o Emaaho 
Nga one ka takoto i raro o to Ara-aka 
1 te Hiku-o tc-tuna 

Ka kitca c koo to one i pac ai taku ika kopuui 
Taku tira kahurangi, taku huruhuru ma ko 
Nana i rcro mai i tc pu o tc tonga." 
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II. 

'* Tenoi taku mea te ran ninihi nci 
Hoki mat ki a au 

Tenei to rakau ko te tua o te rangi 
Kai roto i te whare 
E taka i te matua kia mau ki to tohu 
Titiro to kanohi kai ou taina 
Kai a Wai-mangeo, kai a Rangi-ahua 
Te Au-ki-Hingarae 

Kq Te Ngaro-ahiahi, ko Rehua-i-tc-rangi 
Te Pairi-o-tc-rangi 
Ka menc kouton i Te Aro-a-kapa 
Hoaia to maro ko Karo taha te po 
He mata ka whatiwhati, he kore ki muri nei 
Ka haere ai koe i te ahiahi 
Puke turanga o aku toa 
Te inati o Te Peretao, taku waka whakarei 
Tena ka riro, naku i tuku atu 
Nga tai huri waka 
I waho o Te Wbarau, i tai Ohiwa 
Rukuhia, E tama ! ko te ruku i te kawau 
Kia ea ake ana nga titahatanga 
I roto To Korokoro 

Kati, ka tuku atu o koutou kiri tamata 
Ki te wai o te tonga 

koutou kiri whakarewa 
Ki te wai ngarahu 

Nga tania a Tc Maunga 

Nana i patupatu, nana i whakangao 

Ki te te uhi matarau 

Kia pai koutou te takoto i te taliua 

Whakanohoia ra ki runga i tc turuturu 

Ki runga ki tc atarau na Tu-mata-ucnga 

Wanangatia ra to riri a te kuri 

To riri tangata ware, nohca c toa 

Hikaia, E tania ! 

Koia rangi tukua, koia rangi tako 

Te tau o rangi kapiti, te uru a Hangaroa 

Ka noa kai muri." 

The following is an oriori composed by Te Whakanuiru : — 

" E Iki, c moc nci. kati ra ko tc nuxi 
E ara ki runga ra, ka liaerc taua 
Ka kake ki runga ra 
Kia toitei ai taua te titiro 
Te whakamau atu ki walio ra 
Turanga to muri taua, E hinc ! 

1 nmri i ou matua, i muri i ou papa 
Ka riro i te mate 

Vj korc taua c mau tc pupuri i konci 
I tc ao o te lickc. 

Whakatika ki runga ra. poua te tiripou 
Uai torn mo waewae 
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Tena ! E hine ! Ho rakau whakatara nga rau 

WTiatiia ! kuhua ki to taringa 

To uriip.i tuatahi i mua i a koc 

Ko to whaca, ko to tipuna 

Tc \irupa tuarua i tai o Te Ahi-manawa 

Ko ou matua 

Tena, ma raua koc e pohiri inai 

Ki tc kapu o tc ringa 

Whai ake ko te waha — Tcnei, E hine I 

Tc tiaki akc nci, te tatari ake nci 

I tc ra i wbakaritea ai e tc hunga tokorua 

Hai aranga ake i te moe 

Ilai aranga ake i te mate 

Ka ara kai runga, kia teitoi ra 

To hikoi o waewae 

Kei ao ko tc ra, kia eke ai koe 

Nga taumata tu mat i te Toro-o-te-ra 

Tena, E hine ! 

He tamaiti tane kai runga kai Matawhero 

^Fana c honiai te kai a te knini (tobacco) 

To kai niaoa wawe 

Kati ra I K hine I 

Waiho ake i niuri i a kot' 

Tika tonii i to hiwi 

Tahuri to taringa ka rang(^na to ioro 

Ka iMo to kahar^w kai uta 

Whakahaua atu ra to kawai i a Kua-pani 

Hai tumau niou ki runga ki to whakataki atu 

1 t«^ tipuna kai runga i to tahuna 

Mana kw o whakataii mai ki to wharc 

K awhi ki tona iK^h.\ ki to kiri ngawari 

Ki to kin ka h«.'Lo 

Ka hoko to kiri o to tan-ata 

Kati ra! V. hi no ! K i f.;tuki to .uvha 

Ka hv>ki niai ki a an " 

NvM'K. "M*. IV^t b i< ^iioi>liivi -owr.il ■: hi r <''••. rfi. but as it i"* quite im- 
ts\^N:l>\' :\«- ;:^ : ^ '.•a!'.-*! •.^' :ho'ii w:li. ;;•. ::\o li. In ..f -•mo •'( thf loanicd iiion of 
•.I'.o :•. v«i t ' whv-u :ho\ U-1.>»il;. w.- vi.^ v ■: ••• v: ■,hi'.n. I'li: :lk»> will U pn*'<*r\t*il 

I ^^ ,•■'»» =vr*'. v^ '-o-.x. i : =: :.o Maoii IkuI no mamsi^o 

ivv*'\".'> Hv' vV'M"*'\ 'M i '.',- vo <uoi' i>» :< ivrioivMOtl anions us, 

V'. -;: .^ -v^: • ; ■•• '. ', ■ •• woiv ivivmonial 

/■■n \ :.'vi'-i. .;.■■ ■ v^ .;»'.\i: nnv'' : :. =.-. nn ■ r -«.o'- v '"o!: wo tiiul time 

*• ■ .'^v- "v ■ -'O-^s* iw.: 'V •■•x ■•,■■.: -^"^ 

\- ■.-.•■. -»•: v^^ N\ ■< t «•** •* ".■* '■" '. v" Mi-lo litMiii: uniteil 

■..■•.-.- '•.. ■.^' -'x ■.*■'..■ ^■^' : ■ ■■. . .i'x ,•■ : ■•• ...■:; '..s I \ i:aEulini« 

V ^'^ ' ' .. t :. as the 

\: . -5 .•'»^ N V X ' v.- .' ■■ I. i' I .e \\A^ V 't lookeil 
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uix>n as being proi>erly conducted. This refers to the marriage of 
free persons, in war a man would often take shive women as wives, 
his right lieing that of the strong arm. 

Any child bom as the result of intercoui'se between a man and 
woman who had not l>een at a whakamoea, deliberately or proiX)rly 
married, was here looked upon as a bastard (poriro, or moc.mja-hau, or 
raparerBt also sometimes termed firavmoko or taina viehnmehn, he viea 
ponahanaha, he viea kokuhu). There was a considerable amount of 
stigma attached to the term porirOy as is illustrated by many 
historical tales. For a married woman to bear a poriro was also a 
great reproach to her, and the child might be slain by the woman's 
father or husband. An old settler on the west coast once told me of 
an incident which came under his notice many years ago. A native 
woman had been given as a wife to a European trader, and surprised 
him shortly afterw^ards by giving birth to a full blooded native child, 
which same was a poriro. This enraged her father, who appeared to 
look ui)on it as a slight cast upon his pakcha friend, so he took hold 
of the infant by its legs and cast it far out into the Manawa-tu river 
where, of course, it iierished. 

In this district I have known a man to desert his w^ife who had 
given birth to a ]X)riro. But, in some cases where a woman has had 
an illegitimate child prior to marriage, the husbands seem to be very 
kind to such children, as much so as if they w^ere their own. As a 
rule natives are also very good to tulopted children, or step children. 
I have known a man to become so attached to a poriro of his wife's 
(bom prior to marriage) that he refused to part with it when 
demanded by its father. 

A woman would sometimes have recourse to abortion rather than 
bring a poriro into the world. 

In Grey's " Maori Proverbs " the following saying is given as 
being applied to an illegitimate child : — " He potiki na to koekoea " — 
the offspring of the cuckoo. 

Weaning. 

To cause a child to stop suckling, women would rub the crushed 
leaves of the horojyito tree, or those of the piki-arcro (clematis), or 
fronds of the kiwnkitca (syn. kainikmra) fern, on their breasts. The 
sap of these, being bitter, would have the desired etYect. Some 
children were allowed to suckle the mother for (piite a long time, 
until after they could run about. Tiio term vwre ii was applied to 
those who suckled long (in/ote rod). 
14 
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Usually children are weaned when their teeth appear, and they 
can eat soft food"^, as sweet i)otatoes. Or, as another puts it, they 
arc weaned when they are seen trying to turn over, i.e., when they 
are o))taining some connnand over their bodies. Food for a child 
just weaned, more esi)ecially those weaned early, or whose mother's 
milk has failed, is prepared in the following manner — potatoes are 
grated and then sfjueozed to express the water, which is allowed to 
stand in the vessel until the starch it contains settles. This is diied 
and kept. When food is required for the child a portion of this 
starcliy suhstance is hoiled. This is a modem food, of course. 




MAORI BIllD NAMES. 



By the Ekv. II. W. Williams, ]\I.A. 



THE authorities available on the subject of ^laori bird names 
are Forster", " Observations made during' a Voyage round 
the World," 1778 ; Nicholas, " Narrative of a Voyage to Now 
Zealand," 1817; Kendall, " Grannnar and Vocabulary," 1820; 
Camot and Ijesson", "In the Voyage of the Cc)([uillo," 18*26; Quoy 
and Gainard", ** In the Voyage of the Astrolabe," 1830; Yate, "An 
account of New Zealand," 1835: Polack, "New Zealand," 1838; 
DietTenbjich, " Ti'avels in New Zealand," 1843: Williams, " Dic- 
tionary," 1844 ; ed. II., 1852 lir., 1871 IV. 1802; Taylor, "A 
I^af from the Natui'al History of New Zealand," 1848; ed. II., 
1870; Taylor, "Te Ika a Maui," 1855, ed. II. 1870; Ilulton, "In 
Transactions of New Zealand Institut(\" I., 181)8; Potts, ''In 
Transactions," II., III., V., VI., 1809-1873: llutton, "Official 
Catalogue of Birds," 1871; BuUer, "History of the Birds of New 
Zealand," 1873, ed. 11., 1888; Tregoar, " Dictionary," 1891 ; llutton 
and Dinjmmoiid, " Animals of New Zealand," 1904. 

Forster mentions the ^laori names of some twenty-five birds, 
using an orthography which is apt to excite our merriment. But 
when we take into consideration the dillicultios under which he 
' lalK)ured, we must admit that his list is a production of considerable 
merit. Some of the names he gives are of great interest. For 
example, j^oopooaronro clearly represents piiputclKiraitroa, a variant of 
pipiu'haranroa, which I find noted by Colenso on the authority of 
J. Grindell ; his (jhatoitoi does not, so far as I know, appear again in 
any published list, but I recently heard hatoitoi from the ^laoris of 
Wairoa, Hawke's Bay, for miro australis. Ten of his names do not 
appear again till 1843, or even as late as 1873. It is perhaps a little 



• The writer hiis only boon al)le to u-e these authors by means of quotation 
in Dieffenbach, Vol. 11., pp. 180-'iUL. 
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ditticult to recognize tiwakaicaka in his diggofvaghwagh, or putangi- 
tmuji in jKioa (lug(/Jue(lu(/(jJn'e, but othen\*i8e his list can be transcribed 
into recognized Maori names. I have, however, so far failed to find 
an equivalent for kogooaroure, which he gives for the pihoihoL 

Nicholas gives hut a short list, and as he states that it is derived 
from Kendall, it may l^e passed over without further notice. 

Kendall includes in liis vocabulary the names of forty-four birds. 
Those are, of coui*so. in the established si>eUing, except that d still 
apixwrs in i>laces for r. He has difficulty with the aspirate, omitting 
it in many cases, and inserting it in lK)th syllables of koukou. In 
view of this fact his moco probably stands for vioho. Nine of 
Kendairs names do not re-api>ear before 1844, including such well- 
known biixls as k'iron\ kotuku, kuaka, and hakoakoa. He mentions 
)nanu-whtk(ioi(Wfa : this is doubtless the kokako, which is known 
also by the Maoris as Jwuija, from its ci-\-. One curious entr>' Js 
** j>/<At'Ao," a Huto made of the bird keko\ but the bird's name is 
in its place misprinted KKKE. 

The French naturalists may be conveniently considered together, 
as they consistently use an orthography similar to Kendall's, except 
that they represent /' by on, which also does duty for n\ One 
inteivsting gi*oup of names from this source is mohoiia, fnomohoua, 
moho:tiiho:'ii. Sj^wkinii oi the nrst of these. Buller says **The 
apivliation oi ' "i.v'u d* * j^ivei; by ^I. liesson as the native name, and 
soloctod by h'uv. t ;» distini^iii^b the genus, has no existence in the 
Maori lant^uaiio. and i:< oontiiyviol adoption would only peri)^tuate 
wliat is obviously a blui^ior.** •Tnins;\ctions of the New Zealand 
Instituto. vol. i.i. 40.' Hvu Hulior evidently faileil to notice M. 
l-.o*i<ion*> -iv-^UMr rt ortluvraphy. aiui :!;o names should obviously 
Iv writto'.^. ••;,'■• ". otv. Odd'y or.ou^!\ Hu: ton's " Animals of New 
Zoa>.;rvi ' uivos Iv ::. ::'.o s-onorio a'.ui Maovi nanu^s as mohua ; and 
1 lavo :i *o::or 'vo!:: Troto^^or HutUM: in which he >tates that ho 
o!^:;v:!U' i :!.o wv^v.i iwv. TroMMi's niotior.ary ; Init it still appears 
: ': \ e vt^ :i < i \^ i V . i < : o : : \\ o v. : > - o: t; • . : n a m e< present s some 

:i.ivl.i^<. y > v^<: ;i\^i\\"h,\ r; :ni::sor:p:;;:";il error for row row, 

;!\i: is *. . i^u: 1 v'a:\ <Ui:i;e^: 
!:o:::::V >.i:is'.u:vv\ :.: •. . . r 
tlrv.s V I ""..x;^ , '-^v^ v.*: \o: 
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Many of Polack's twenty-threo names are inisspcllod forms from 
Yate ; the only addition to our knowledge being tikaka, a hawk, 
which I have not been able to confirm. 

Dieffenbach gives in his second volume a ^laori vocabulaiy 
derived mainly from Kendall's. This, while containing ten names 
new to Kendall, omits twenty-five given by him. Of greater interest 
than the vocabulai-y is an ornithological article by Mr. G. R. Gray of 
the British Museum, with what ai)i)ear to be full quotations of 
names from all the previous authors except Kendall, and a considerable 
number supplied by Dieffenbach himself, of which fifteen are now 
recorded for the first time. Unfortunately Gray missi)ell8 several of 
the names he quotes from Yate and Polack, and nmst therefore be 
accepted with resen'e when using Dieffenbach 's manuscrii)t notes. 
In illustration it may be mentioned tiiat he gives Yute's kokorimako 
as kohorimako, a form which has been perpetuated by Buller. When, 
then, he gives on Dieffenbach 's authority tuturuata (charadrius), it 
is fair to assume that Dieffenbach may have written tuinnuiiu 
correctly. And this raises the question as to whether tutumata 
(himantopus), a curious form, also copied by Buller, may not have 
been misread from the original manuscript tuturuatn. It is a matter 
for regret that, besides the birds omitted from Kendall, Dieffenbach 
has also omitted from his vocabulary more than twenty of those 
which he supplied to Gray, thus depriving us of a means of chocking 
mistakes of this nature. But it is open to question whether Dieffen- 
bach's ear was always correct. For instance he gives in both list 
and vocabulary tierawaki, which should certainly be tiraircke. lie 
also gives in the vocabulary the form popokatea, which has strangely 
fascinated subsequent w^riters. This form will be found in Buller 
(I. p. 55) where it is evidently a misprint, as it is not given in the list 
of names at the head of the chapter, and the author informed me 
last year that the name is undoubtedly 7;oi>oA'o/<?f(. Popokatea iipi)ears 
to rest on the authority of Mr. Elsdon Best, in Transactions of New 
Zealand Institute, xxxvi., p. 120 ; but ^Ir. Best tells us that he wrote 
popokotea^ which is the only form he has heard from the ^laoris. 
Another variant of the same nature is kohaperoa, used by Yato for 
kohopcroa, while koheperoa is given by Gray on the authority of Miss 
Stone. Taylor, w-ho uses Dieffenbach freely, and is not always critical 
in discarding misprints from other writers, does not accoi)t either of 
these forms, and we may therefore safely reject them. 

Dieffenbach gives in all eighty-one names, these with the ten 
omitted from Kendall's vocabulary, biing up the total number 
recorded in 1843 to ninety-one, the majority of which had been 
identitied. 
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Tlic fii*st edition of Williams's dictionary was published in 1844, 
but had been comi)iled some years before, and was probably printed 
before Dieftenbach's work had reached New Zealand. It is therefore 
quite indei)cndent of the oiiginal matter in that work. The dictionar>* 
recorded tlie names of eighty-six birds, of which thirty-five are new, 
bringing up the total to 126. These new names call for little 
comment, but the inclusion in the dictionary' of both pioioi and 
pihoilwi raises tlic question as to whether the omission of the aspirate 
in some of tlio earlier works was always an error. Kokako was 
misprinted knhohi, and tliis was copied by Taylor in his " Leaf of 
Natural History," though he had already in the list kokako correctly 
six?lled. The socond edition of the dictionary had six additional 
names, the third anotlier twenty-four, while the total number in the 
fourth is 127. 

Taylor's "Loaf" contains a list of 176 bird names, but l)oar8 
evidcMico of t(J0 hasty c'on)j)il}Uion. Previous lists were freely drawn 
upon,a]i(l not a few errors corrected, hut the original matter contains 
many r)])vi(jusly incorrect forms, and is further disfigured by numerous 
misi)iints. Three anonymous editors added in a second edition six 
new names and several misprints. The '*Ijeaf" was followed seven 
years later by the Author's larger work *' To Ika a Maui.** This, in 
a list of s')!ne seventy-nine names, corrects some of the mistakes of 
the ** Leaf," and adds fifteen new names. A second edition of this 
work adds tho names of three other birds. 

IJutton «avc in 18()8 an interesting list of thirty-five native birds 
from the ClreaL Carrier, and three yeai*s later he edited tlie Official 
Catalo;iue of native* birds. Tn fortunately many of the sixty-nino 
Maori names in th(i latter work are misprinted. 

In iiis interesting series of i)ai»ors on our bii-ds in the early 
volumes of the Transactions of the New* Zealand Institute, Potts uses 
fifty-fivr Maoii names. Some of tiiese luld to our knowledge, but 
there an* many misprints. 

I-Juller's History is, of course, the store-house of information on 
th(* suhjfH'i. In th(» second edition he gives no less than 235 Maori 
niim(>s, i)ut a careful {Mjrusal of tlu* list leads to the conclusion that 
not a few have hren accepted by him, which are oihju to question. 

TreKCJir's dictionary has 2(15 bird names, which may bo assumed 
to give us thirty ndditinnal to those used by IJuller. 

Th(» " Animals of New Zealand " has betweiMi eighty and ninety 
names, but can hardly l>e expected to i>rovide any not yet rocordeil. 

It will Ik' clear from the foregoing remarks that the mattor otTorod 
by these w riters v«rit»s much in amount ami value, and that the uho 
of it prebcnts bomc interesting iiroblemb. All the lists aro subject, in 
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greater or less degree, to errora of ear, producinj^ misspoUini^s in the 
first instance, and errors of eye, resulting further in faulty transcrip- 
tions and misprints. In the attempt to eliminate those errors, the 
fact must be bom in mind that each writer is not, in every instance, 
an independent authority. For example, Dietfenbach was indei)ted 
to the work of his predecessors, while Taylor, Buller, and Troj,^oar 
have in turn drawn upon Dietfenbach. 

There is abundant evidence that, in many cases, names are 
current for the same bird which differ Ijy a single letter, as JwJifja and 
honge, names for the kokako, nonorohcke, and iionorohcko, Tuhoe 
synonyms for the riroriro, or piwaiwaka and tiwaiwaka for the 
fantail. The existance of these variants makes tlie detection of an 
error in a name often a matter of extreme dilliculty. 

The ancient Maori was a close observer of nature, but was not 
skilled in the nice distinctions which appeal to a traincl ornitliolo.i^ist. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, tliat some confusion has aris'jn 
in the identification of species. Where names liave been obtained in 
recent years the dictum of a single Maoii is by no means final. The 
Maori of to-day has lost the knowledge of his forefathers, and often, 
in his desire to oblige, will give some name that lie knows, rather than 
cause disapix)intment by confessing his ignorance. In any case the 
same name w4ll often Ik) applied to different birds in different districts, 
and only a few birds such as the huia are univei*sally known by the 
one name. 

With regard to the form of the names, no general prevailing 
characteristic has been noted. Many, as might be expected, aro 
onomatoix)etic in form. Not a few api)ear again as names of fish, 
and one or two as names of trees. The reduplication of a dissyllable 
occurs probably as frequently here as in any other branch of the 
vocabular>', but does not as a rule carry with it any difl'erentiation of 
meaning. Nearly a hundred names of this ft)rm have been noted, in 
about sixteen cases the unreduplicated form is found also. Pavernrcni 
is said to be applied in the north to a small kuaka, pateketekc Buller 
gives as the name of the crested grebe, and porctercte is ^iven in the 
dictionary as a variety of duck ; the simi)le form in the latter case 
being a parakeet, and in the other two a duck. I know of no other 
case where the longer form denotes a ditTerent bird. 

Much valuable assistance has been received from Mr. Elsdon 
Best and the Rev. Mohi Turei ; ^fr. R. If. Matthews, and :^lr. G. IE. 
Davies have also kindly supi)lied names and information. Thanks 
are tendered to these gentlemen and to other friends, English and 
Maori, who have helped from time to time. 
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The subjoined list is given in the belief that it will prove 
interesting, and the writer will be glad if any of his readers can 
furnish him with any additional names, or other information bearing 
uix)n the subject. The scientific names are taken from " The 
Animals of New Zealand," which follows the British Museum list. 
A large nuni])er of sea birds mentioned in that work have no Maori 
names assigned to them, and the identification of the remainder 
appears far less certain than is the case with the land birds. 
Discarded forms have been placed in brackets in some cases, and 
doubtful ones marked with a query. 

CLASSIFIED LIST. 

1. Glaucopis wilsoni and cinerea, (North Island and South Island) 

crow. 

honga (onga) kokako pakara (manu-whakaouiiga) 

hongo (ongo) 

2. Tunuvjra tanagra and crassirostris, (N.I. and S.I) thrush. 

korohca piopio tiutiukata ? (koko eou) 

koropio 

3. Paeudogcrygone igata, grey warbler. 

hirorirori koriroriro rirerirc totororiro 

horirerire nonorohckc riroriro ? (igata) 

korircrire nonorohcko 

4. Petroeca toitoi and via<:rocephala, (N.I. and S.I.) tit. 
homiromiro miromiro pimirumiru piropiro 
komiromiro mirumiru piugirungini tane-te-waiora 
mauipotiki ngirungiru pipitori tarapo (f) 
mimiro piniiromiro pirangirangi toitoi 

5. Miro cms trail's and albifrons, (N.I. and 8.1.) robin. 

ha toitoi katoitoi tataruwai totoireka 

kakaruwai mokora (f) titikotoketemaiiawa 

karuwai ) pihero (piero) titiwahanui totoara (totowara) 

karuac ^ pitoitoi toitoireka toutou 

toutouwai 

6. lihipiclura Jiabelli/era and fuliginosa, pied and black fantail. 



hirairaka 


pirakaraka 


tiakaaka 


tiiakataka 


hitakataka 


pitakataka 


ticaka? 


titirairaka 


hiwaiwaka 


piwaiwaka 


tirairaka 


tiwaiwaka 


hiwakawaka 


piwakawaka 


tirakaraka 


tiwakawaka 


pirairaka 


tiaiaka 


tiraureka 




7. lie ten 


ilocha acutirostris. 






huia 









8. Creadion carunenlatus, saddleback. 
urourou tickeroro tirauweke tiraweka 

ticke 
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9. Sphenocacm pancttUus, fernbird. 

koroatito kotuta maki 

korowatito kukurutoki matata 



iiako 
too toe 



10. CcrthiparuH albicapilliiH, (N.I.), whitc-lioad and 

11. Mohiui ochrocephala, (S.I.) bush canary. 



hihipopokcra moniohua tatacko 

hihipopokero poix)kotca (popokatoa) tatacto (tataiato) 

horc poi)ot<5ii tatahorc 

mohua (mohoua) poriporihowa tataihorc 

mohuahua poupoutc^i 

12. Ftiischia 7wva^ zcalandiae, brown creeper, 
pipipi pipirihika titirihika 

13. AiithuH novae zcalandiae, ground lark, 
hioi pioioi whaioio 
pihoihoi whioi kataitai 

14. Zosterops cacrnlcscem, l)li^ht bird, 
hiraka karu-patene pihipihi 
iringatau notingitiiigi poporohc 
kanohi-mowhiti 

15. Prosthemadi'ra novae zealamlia, parson bird, 
koko pikari (young) tiikaha (in) 
kukari (young) pitui (young) tootco (!) 



16. Pogojioniis cincta, stitch bird. 



hihi 


kohihi 


hihi-niatakiorc (0 


kotihc 


hihi-paka (m) 


kotihctihc 


hihi-pakawera 


kotihcwora 



matakiorc 
niotihctihc 
Lilic 
tihc-kiore (f) 



17. AntJiorni'i nwldnura, bell-bird. 



kokcromatua (ni) kokoromako ? 



korokcroniatatu 
kohimako 
kohoimako (?) 
kokomako 
kokoriuiako 



koniako 

koniako-huariki 

koniamako 

kopaopao 

k(^para 



kokorohimako (ni) koparapara 



korihako 

koriinako 

koroniako (?) 

kotaiahu 

kukari (young) 

mako 

inakomako 



18. Xenicm lonr/ipcs, green wren, 
huni-pounamu matuliituhi piwauwau 
matuhi 

19. Acanthidonitta chloric, ])ush wren. 

kikimutu kohurehurc nionioutu 

kikipounamu korurcrurc (!) nioutuutu 

kikiriniutu kotikotipac pihipihi 

kikitora momotawai piripiri 



tatangacko 
tatarangacko 
tatarihoko 
upokotca 



toitoi 



. . ? (kogooaroure) 



tauhou 
whioraugi 



tute (m) 
tui 



tihoora 
tihewai (!) 
tihcwera (m) 
tiora 



titapu (!) 
titimako 
totoairoka (!) 
tutumako 



puauo 



tapahiparc (in) 
tititipouuiimu 
toirua 
tokepiripiri 
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20. Halcyon vcujans, kingfisher. 

koUrtf kotarotarc koturepopo warckoDga 

21. ChnlroaK-cyx lucUhiH, shining,' cuckoo. 

n:iknn;il:o pipiwharaiiroa piripiriwharauroa wharauroa 

pipiaiiroa pi piri wharauroa pupil wharauroa whcuakoiiako 

22. UnuhjnmniH UiiU'u.siH, loiij*-taile(l cuckoo, 
kawj'kiiwea kcH*ho]M'roa kohcpcroa ? kokoca 
k^H'k^M'ji k(»hai)cT<)a ? kohopcroji kuckuca 

2'3. Svsior innidinnaliH, parrot. 
kaka pcTrhcrc tutiiaix^po (ml tarariki \l\ 

koriwhiii 

Tin- followiiu* <listiiH*iiishinK ci)ilhets arc a])])lic;l to varietios 
of k;ik}i : 

hiirifKi liorako iiihoinii reko 

Karon/ti ,L km a itilioriki tainairc 

l.ar"niiiri iiiotaraiia ])ipi wharauroa tuauru 

\:t'.V vw 

The l(?a<lrr in a lli/Jil is Ici'i. icd hiutt or iiahi. Decoy binls -AVe 
hiov.h as ninlc(it\ jfcrini, or irhtih(liojn\ according to the metlioil 
riM|»I<i\<'<|. 

21. .\'r:./nr n(ttti/n'h'.\, mountain imrrot. 
I.<a kflia 

2r> (liiudnarluunitJuts iwcuc ^ctd(fn(li(h\ i>arakcot. 



i .ikiii'il-. i 


kawariki 


jH.rclcrolc?' 


tatariki? 


kakawaiariki 


kawalciT 


]>«»whaitcTc 


torclc 


l.ak.i\s.iril.i 


pori'lr. 







'JO. S/n'iUfo/r. litihri'i/tHns, ground ]>arrot. 
kak.tfx) kakatarapn tar.i]V) tari'pct? 

27. Xr.sirni.i: iicrdr .:cnhnnlnu\ s|iarn»\v-lui\vk. 
l.a«-.ii-a kaieir kariMica kauaiia 

kaiaia kakar.ipiti (ni» karowanwa tiiwaka?' 

2s. \r.,ffni.i a/is/nihs, hush liawk. 
.\m No. 27 aii<l k.in.'warrwa-tara 

20. Circiifi nmthli, iiawk. 

kahu kahii-kc»raki' kahii i>.mi;^i» tikak.i? 

lialiu-koiuokoiiKi kalui-iuaii'pa inaiiutahac 

30. Scclnt/liui.r iiUiijitcir^, laughin.n viw!. 
Iiakokc / nirii-whckau wlirkaii whckaukau 

kakah.i 

•Williams' nieiiouary, (hu'-. 
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31. Niiiox novae zealaiuUac, moreix)rk. 
koukou pehoixiho ruru-peho 
l)oho ruru 

32. Ilemiphmja novae zaclamJiac, pigeon. 

korcru kupupii rui)c (lurgo) 

kuku 

33. Coturnu' novae zcalandiae, <iuail. 
koikoiart'kc kokorckc koutarckc 
koitarcko korckc 



tarariki (small) 



tarckc 



34. Ili/potaenidia philippenHi^, landrail, 
katatai iiioho-pango moho-tatui 

moho-katatai moho-patatai m<)lio-tu])orci*u 

iiioho-korekc inoho-ixireru motarua ? 

moho-kuni moho-ririwai oho 

koniiii ? 

3o. Cabalas modest uh, ^langarc rail, 
matirakahu 

36. Xesolimnas diejjenbachii, DietTenbach's rail, 
luocriki 

37. OcydroiHii.s rarli etc., ^voo(lllen. 
wcka WL'kawcka hoa 



ohoniauri 
patatai 
popotai 
puoliotata 



38. OcydromuH hraclii/jderus, black woodhen. 
wcka-pango 

39. Porzana a/finis, niaisli rail, 
karckc kt>koreke k(.iiikr 
koitarekc 

40. Por:.ana tahnensi^:, swamp rail, 
kuwcto piivveto (puet(») pinvetowrto 
putoto 

41. Porphijn'o melanonotus, s\vami)-hcn. 
piikura pukcko rauhara 



42. Notornis JiocJistetteri. 
ilioho takahc ! 

mohokco 



takalita 



kolorekc 



totoriwai ? 



tokohca ? 



43. Ilerodias tivioriensis, white heron, 
kotuku 

44. Vcmieijretta sacra, blue heron, 
kakatai inatuku-inoaiia luatuku-lai 
matuku inatuku-uuia matukutuku 



matuku-waitai 
tikaka 
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45. Ardctta pusilla, little bittern. 

kaoriki 

46. Botaunis poeciloptilus, bittern. 

hurcpo kukii iiiatuku iii<itukii-kaka 

huroto kautiiku niatuku-hurcpo 

47. Ilaematnpiis loiKjiro.stn'.s, oyster-catcher, 
torcii torca-tai 

48. Ilaematopiis nnicolor, red-bill, 
torea-paiigo 

49. Ochthodrovim obsciinm, dotterel. 

pukiuiui tiiriwhati tuturiwhati tutunuitu 

takaikaha luriwhatu tuturiwhatu turuwhatu 

takahikahi turuatu tiituriwhatu-puku- tuturuwhatu 

takaikai turuturuwhatu iiui 

00. Ochthodromiis bicinciua banded dotterel, 
pohoweia 

51. Thinornis novae Zealand iae, sand-i)ii)er. 
kuhutapu kukuruatu tuturuatu 

52. Anarhynchua J'rontali.'ij wry-bill. 
Jif^utupare 

53. Jlimantopm leucocephalua, stilt. 

poaka turituripourewa tuturi}>(>urewa tutuiiiata? 

torca turuturiipourcwa tuturuiK)uro\\a 

54. Ilimantopna picatus, pied stilt, 
poaka 

55. IlimantopuH me las, black stilt. 

kaki tu.Trahia torca-iiiiu^o 

50. Liniosa novae zealandiae, f^odwit. 

hakakao kuaka panTarcra (Mnall) ririwaka 

kakao kura rakakao tarakakao 

57. Trimja canntus, knot, 
huahoii 

58. Menalcstris aniarrtiea, sca-lniwk. 
hakaokao hakuakna 

59. UydropnMjne easpia, Caspian torn, 
kahawai tara-a-puiij^a tarauui 
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60. Sterna frontalis etc., temsi. 
tara 

61. Stonm nereis, little tern, 
taraiti tarateo 

62. Lams dominicanus, l^lack- billed gull. 

karoro kotingotingo (young) punua (young) toie (young) 

koiro (young) ngoiro (young) 

63. Lams scopulhuis, red-billed gull. 

akiaki karehakoa makora tarapunga 

hakora katatu takctakc 

64. Garrodia nereis, grey -backed storm petrel, 
reoreo 

65. Vuffinus (lavia, rain bird, 
hakoakoa pa k aha 

Tbe general name for the puflinus is hakoakoa, or haknakna. 

66. Puffinus teuuirostris and (/riseus, mutton-birds, 
hakoakoa koakoa titi totororc 
hakuakua oi hakcke (large) takakau (large) 

hakoko? (large) ngungu (small) 
hakoko (large) 

67. Priojinus cineren^, brown petrel, 
kuia 

68. Majaquens parkinsoni, black petrel, 
kuia taiko toanui 

69. Oestrclata luacroptera, grey-faced petrel, 
oi 

70. Oesfrelata cooki, Cook's petrel, 
titi 

71. Prion hanksi, etc., wbalebirds, 

hakora tarapunga totorore whiroia 

taketakc 

72. Diomeflea exnlans, albatross, 
toroa 

73. Thalassarche niclanopln/s, molly mawk. 
toroa 

74. Phoehetria fiili(/inosa, sooty albatross, 
toroa-pango 

75. Caiarrhactes j/acJu/rJn/ncJms, crested i)enguin. 
pokotiwha tawaki 
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76. Me(fnfhf2)tcs antipodum, yellow-eyetl jienguin. 
hoiho ? 

77. Euihjptula minor, l)luo penguin, 
korora 

78. Siiln serratoVy gannet. 

karake takupu toroa-haoika 

takapu ? tataki toroa-horoika 

79. Phalacrocorax carho, etc., shags, 
kawau koau 

80. Phalacrocorax varius, pied shag, 
karuhinihi kawau 

81. Phalacrocorax hrcvirostris, white-throateil shag, 
aroarotea kawau-paka teoteo 

82. Phalacrocorax puuctafiis, spotted shag, 
parekareka 

83. Podicipes crisfatus, crested grehe. 
kaha patekoteke 

84. Podicipps rnlipcctiiH, Httle grebe. 

koikoipia taratitoinohi ? tokitokipia wciweia 

taihoropi tekotekopia tongitongipia wewcia 

taratimoho tokitoki totokipia whirowhiro 

85. Camrca varieuata, paradise dnck. 
puputangi-a-lama putangitangi putangitangi-a-toj\ putlakitaki 
puputaiigi-:i-toa putangitangi- a-tama 



80. Anas snpprciliosa, grey duck, 
maunu parcra topatopa 

87. Xettion castancum, grey teal, 
pohoriki tote tctc-moroiti 

88. Elasvionctt(( chlorisy hrown duck, 
pateke tarawliatu tt'te 

89. Spatula rhf/nchotifi, si>oon-])ill duck, 
kahoho kuruwhongii patoko 
kuruwhengi papaunguungu putaitai 

90. Xi/roca ausiralis, ^vllitc-^vi^ged duck, 
kanikahia 

91. Ftilitjiila novar vcahnidiar. black toal. 
kaiharopio papango piiakiaki 
inatai>ouri parera-inatapoiiri raipo 
matamataixniri 



turuki ? 



tctcwhero 



tctc 
wetawotangu 



totepango 
titiporangt 
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92. Ili/mejwlaeinus malacorhf/nchus, blue duck, 
whio (wio) whionui 

93. Apto.riix mmitcUi (l)i'o\vn). 

kiwi kiwikiwi kiwi-nui kiwi-parurc 

94. Aptcryx anstralis (S. L). 

kiwi rowi tokoweka (totoeka) 

95. ApterifX (nceni (grey) 
kiwi-pukupuku 

96. Apterijx haasti (large spotted, 
kiwi-karuwai roa roaroa 

97. Phaethon nthicdinht, red-tailed tropic bird, 
amokura 

98 DinornU, sp. var. 
moa 

99. Tacky petes aquihi, great frigate bird ? 
hakuwai (hakiiai) hokioi (okini) liokiwai 

100. Platalea melanurhunclui, royal spoonbill, 
kotuku-i igu tupapa 



akiaki G8 
amokura 97 
aroarotca 81 
hakakao 56 
hakcko GO 
hakoakoa 58, 05, 00 
hakoko 30, 00 
hakoko, GO 
hakora 08, 71 
hakuai 90 
hakuakua 58, 00 
hakuwai 99 
hatoitoi 5 
hawo 
hihi 10 

hihimatakiore 10 
hihipaka 10 
hihipakawera 10 
hihipopokera 10 
hihipopokero 10 
hioi 13 
hirairaka 
hiraka 14 
hirorirori 3 



hitakataka 
hiwaiwaka 
hiwakawaka 
hoa 37 
hoiho 70 
hokioi 99 
hokiwai 99 
hoiiiiroiniro 4 
liongii 1 
honge 1 
liopiritu 
horo 10 
liorircrire 3 
hounica 
hualiou 57 
huia 7 
hurepo 4(> 
huripa 23 
huroto 40 
Inirnkiwi 
hurui)Ouiiamii 18 
(igata) 3 
iringatau 14 
kaea '23 



kacaea '27 
kaha 83 
kaliawai 59 
kahoho 89 
kahu '29 

kahukomokomo '29 
kahukorako 29 
kahumaicpa 29 
kahupaiigo 29 
kaiaia 27 
kaieic 27 
kaiharopio 91 
kaka 40 
kaka 23 
kakaha 30 
kakao 50 
kakapo 20 
kakarapiti 27 
kakariki 25 
kakaruwai 5 
kakatai 44 
kakatarapo 20 
kakawaiariki 25 
kakawariki 25 



kaki 55 

kanobimowhiti 14 

kao 

kakorii 45 

(kaouako) 

karac 

karakaliia 90 

karakata 

karake 78 

karcarca 27 

karehakoa 03 

kareke 39 

karewarcwa 27 

karcwarcwatara 27 

karikawa 

karoio 02 

karorotea 23 

karorouri 23 

karuhiruhi 80 

karupatcnc 14 

karuwai » > 
o 
karuae ' 

kataitai 

katatai 13, 24 
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katate G3 

katoitoi 5 

kauaua 27 

kautuku 4G 

kawaiwai 

kawariki 25 

kawatero 25 

kawau, 79, 80 

kawaupaka 81 

kawaupu 

kawautuawhenua 

kawekawea 22 

kea 24 

keha 24 

kekerematua 176 

kerekercmatiia 17 

kereru 23, 32 

kikimutu 19 

kikipounamu 19 

kikirimutu 19 

kikitara 19 

kiwi 93, 94 

kiwikiwi 93 

kiwihoihoi 

kiwikaruwai 9G 

kiwikura 

kiwinui 93 
ki wipa pa when iia 
kiwiparurc 93 
kiwipukupuku 95 
koakoa GO 
koau 79 
koehoiKjroa 22 
koekoea 22 
(kogooarouro) 12 
kohaperoa 22 
koheperoa 22 
kohihi IG 
kohoimako 17 
kohimako 17 
kohopcroa 22 
kohutapu 51 
kohiirehure 19 
koikoiarekc 33 
koikoipia HI 
koiro 02 
koitareko 33, 39 
kokako 1 
koko 15 
kokoi'a 22 
(k(»k(K»ou) 2 
kokomako 17 



kokoreke 33, 39 
kokorimako 17 
kokorohimako 17 
kokoromako 17 
kokotai 
komako 17 
komakohuariki 17 
komamako 17 
komiromiro 4 
konini 34 
kopaopao 17 
kopara 17 
koparapara 17 
koputu 
korako 23 
koreke 39 
kori 

korihako 17 
korimako 17 
korirerire 3 
koriroriro 3 
koriwhai 23 
koroatito 9 
korohea 2 
koroiri 

koromako 17 
koropio 2 
korora 77 
korotai 
korowiitito 9 
konirornrc 19 
kotaiahii 17 
kotarc 20 
kotarepopo 20 
kotaretarc 20 
kotata 9 
kotihe 10 
kotihetiho 10 
kotihowcra 10 
kotikotipae 19 
kotingotiiiKo 02 
kotorckc 39 
kotuku 43 
kotukiingiitupapa 

100 
koukou 31 
kantari'ko 33 
kowhawha 
kuaka 50 
kuokuoa 22 
kiiia 07. (W 
kukari 15, 17 



kuku 32 
kukupa 32 
kukupa-te-tonga 
kukuruatu 51 
kukurutoki 9 
kura 23, 50 
kurupatu 
kuruwhengi 89 
kiiruwhengu 89 
kutoitoi 5 
kuweto 40 
mako 17 
makomako 17 
makora 03 
manapou 
manutahae 
manuwhakaoimga 1 
niapua 
inapunga 
mata 9 
niatakiore 16 
matamatapouri 91 
matapo 
matapouri 91 
matapu 
matata 9 
matirakahu 35 
inatuhi 18 
matuhituhi 18 
matuku 44, 46 
matukuliiirepo 46 
matukukaka 40 
matukumoana 44 
matukiinuia 44 
matukutai 44 
matukutiikii 44 
matiikuwaitai 44 
mauiiwtiki 4 
maunu 80 
mimiro 4 
mi mini ro 4 
niiruniini 4 
nioa 98 
nioakenia 
nioakoru 
moeriki 30 
moho 42 
niokokatatai 34 
iiiohokca 42 
niohokoroke 34 
niohokura 34 
muhopango 31 



raohopatatai 34 
mohopereru 34 
mohorangi 
mohoririwai 34 
mohotatai 34 
mohotupereru 34 
mohua 10 
mohu<ahua 10 
mokai 23 
mokakaweka 
mokora 5 
inomohua 10 
momotawai 19 
momoutu 19 
morunga 
motaraua 23 
motarua 34 
motihetihe 10 
motingitingi 14 
moutuutu 19 
nako 9 
nakonako 21 
nihonui 23 
nihoriki 23 
nonorohekc 33 
nonoroheko 33 
ngako 

ngirungini 4 
ngoiro 02 
ngungu 00 
ngiituparo 52 
oho 34 
ohomauri 34 
oi GO, 09 
oioi 

okioi 90 
onga 1 
ongc 1 
pakaha 05 
pakara 1 
pakura 41 
l)ang\irung\ini 
papaawa 
paiMingo 91 
papaunguungu 
impuA 

part^kareka 82 
IHircra 80 

l)aroraniAtapouri 91 
l>arerarora 50 
patatai 34 
pateko 88, 89 
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patekcteke 83 
peho 31 
pehopebo 31 
l)okeha 
pcpeke 
pepektiha 
perehere 23 
perua 23 
pie 

pierc 5 
pihaua 
pihcre 5 
pihipihi 14, 19 
pihoihoi 13 
pikari 15 
pimiromiro 4 
pimirumiru 4 
pingiruiigiru 4 
pioioi 13 
piopio 2 
pipiauroo 21 
pipiawa 
pipipi 12 
pipipitai 
pipirihika 12 
pipiriwharauroa 21 
pipitori 4 

pipiwharouroa 21 ,23 
pirairaka 6 
pirakaraka 6 
pirangirangi 4 
piripiri 19 
piripiriwharaiiroH21 
piropiro 4 
pitakataka G 
pitoitoi 5 
pitongatonga 
pitui 15 
piwaiwaka G 
piwakawaka G 
piwauwau 18 
poaka 53, 54 
pohoriki, 87 
pohowera 50 
pokotiwha 75 
popokatoa 10 
popokotea 10 
poporohe 13 
poporoihewa 
popotai 34 
popotea 

15 



porete 25 
poreterete 25 
ix)rihawa 
poroti 
poiia 
pouakai 
poiipourangi 
poupoutua 
powhaitere 25 
puakiaki 91 
puano 18 
pueto 40 
puetoeto 40 
pukoko 41 
pukumii 49 
punua G2 
puohotata 34 
puputangiatama 85 
piiputangiatoa 85 
pupil wharauroa 21 
puroiirou 8 
putaitai 89 
putakitaki 85 
putangitangi 85 
piitangitangiataina 

85 
putangitaiigiatoji 85 
putoto 40 
piiweto 40 
puwetowoto 40 
niipo 91 
nikakao 5G 
rako 

rakorakoa 
rauliara 41 
rearoa 17 
roko 23 
reoroo G4 
rirorire 3 
rirotoro 3 
ririwaka 
riroriro 
roa 9G 
roaroa 9G 
rowi 94 
riiiK) 32 
rum 31 
rurupeho 31 
rurururu 31 
ruruwhekau 30 
tahci 



tahora 
taia 

taihoropi 84 
taiko 68 
takaha 15 
takahe 42 
takahca 42 
takahikahi 49 
takahikaro 
takaikaha 49 
takaikai 49 
takakau GG 
takapu 78 
taketake G3, 71 
takupu 78 
tamaire 23 
tanetewaiora 4 
tapahiparc 19 
tapukorako 
tara GO 
taraapunga 59 
taraiti Gl 
tarakakao 56 
taranui 59 
tarapo 4, 2G 
tarapunga G3, 71 
tarariki 23, 32 
taratco 61 
taratimoho 84 
taratitoniohi 84 
tarawhatu 88 
tareke 33 
tare^K) 26 
tarewa 

tataapo^xD 23 
tataeko 10 
tataeto 10 
tatahore 10 
tataiato 10 
tataihorc 10 
tataki 78 
tatangaeko 10 
tatarangaeko 10 
tatariheko 10 
tatai'ihuka 
tatariki 25 
tatarihuka 
tataruwai 5 
tatawai 
taubou 14 
tawaka 27 



tawako 
tawaki 75 
tei 

teiwaka 
tokotekopia 84 
teoteo 15, 81 
tete 87, 88, 89 
tetemoroiti 87 
tett.'pango 91 
totewai 
tetewhcro 88 
tiaiaka 6 
tiaka 23 
tiakaaka 6 
ticaka 6 
tiokc 8 
tiukerero 8 
tihe 16 
tihckiore 16 
tiheora 16 
tihewai 16 
tihowera 16 
tikaka 29 
tikaka 44 
tiora 16 
tiotio 

tirairaka G 
tirakaraka 6 
tiraureka G 
tiniuweke 8 
tiraweke 8 
titakataka 6 
titapu 17 
titi GG. 70 
titikotekotomanawa 

5 
titimako 17 
titiporangi 91 
titirairaka 6 
titirihika 12 
tititipo 

tititipounaniu 19 
titiwahauui 5 
titoitoi 
titomako 
tiutiu 

tiutiukata 2 
tiwaiwaka G 
tiwakawaka 6 
toanui GH 
toetoc 9 
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toie G2 
toirua 18 
toitoi 4, 1-2 
toitoirckrt .0 
tokcpiripiri 19 
tokitoki 84 
tokitokipia 84 
tokoeka 94 
tokohca 42 
tokowcka 94 
tongitongipia 84 
topatopa 80 
torea 47, 53 
toreapaiigo 48, 55 
toreatai 47 
toretc 25 
toroa 72, 73 
toroaaruru 
toroaawhara 
toroahaoika 78 
toroahannui 



toroalioroika 78 
toroapaiign 74 
toroarupo 
tomatataki 
toroateoteo 
toroawhakairo 
totoaireka 17 
totoara 5 
totoireka 
totokipia 84 
totoriwai 40 
totororc GG, 71 
totorori 
lotororirc 3 
totowara 5 
toutou 5 
toutouwai 5 
tuarahia 55 
tuau ra 23 
tui 15 
tukararoa 



tukiimako 
liirituriiK)iire\va 53 
luriwhati 49 
turiwhatu 49 
turiwhekoirangi 
turuatu 49 
turuki 85 

turuturupourewa 53 
turuturuwhatu 49 
turuwhatu 49 
tute 15 
tutumako 17 
tutumata 53 
tiituripoiircwa 58 
tuturiwhati 49 
tuturiwbatu 49 
tuturiwhatupuku- 

iiui 49 
tiituruatu 49, 51 
tuturupourewa 53 
tuturuwhatu 49 



upokotoa 10 
warehenga 20 
wei Weill 84 
weka 37 
wckapaiigo 38 
\vekaweka 37 
wetawetangu 89 
weweia 84 
whaioio 13 
whakahope 23 
wharauroa 21 
whekau 30 
whekaukoii 30 
whenakoiiako 21 
whio 92 
whioi 13 
whiorangi 14 
whiorau 92 
whiroia 71 
whirowhiro 84 



RUATAPU— E TrmiNA MAOEI KONGO NUI- 
MA TON A AU URI I TEIA PA ENUA. 
NA ISEBAELA TAMA, I AITUTAKI. 



CONTRIBUTKl) IJY MaJOU J. T. LaHGE, :\IaNGAIA IsLAND. 



( F^xpreased in the Aitiitaki dialect.) 

KO te akapapa-ranga tola i a Ruatapu mei roto inai i a Iro-nui 
Maoata moi runga iiiai mei Taputapu-atea : — 

Nga Iro-nui Maoata i takoto ki a To Koao-o-te-rangi 

Anau tana ko Tai-te-ariki 

Anau tana ko Taitoe 

Anau tana ko Rua-raki 

Anau tana ko E-panui 

Anau tana ko Tevarikura 

Anau tana ko Nga-maru-o-rua 

Anau tana ko Taugiia 

Anau tana ko ^lotoro- 

Anau tana ko Uanuku-rakeiora 

Anau tana ko Ruatai)u 
Kua rarangoa a Euatapu i te vaka, tera te ingoa i te vaka, ko te 
Kare-roa-i-tai, ka tere niai ki raro nei mei ninga mai mei Taputapu- 
atea, kua tere mai ma tona vaka tangata, kua tero mai ki Avarua, 
kua noo ki uta ma toona vaka tangata, kua noo a Kuatapu ki te vaine 
ki a Uanuku-tapu, anau ko Tama-iva, kua vaoo i a ia ei ariki oi kai i 
te maroro i tei reira enua. Kua tere a ia ma tona vaka tangata ki 
raro ki Tonga, kua noo ki uta i te enua ma tona vaka tangata. Kua 
takoto a Euatapu ki te vaine ki a Tapotu-ki -Tonga, anau ko ^loenau. 
E kia pakari a Moenau kua akaunga mai a Runtapu i a ia ki Avarua 
kia kai kapiti raua i te maroro. Nga te kite ra o Tama-iva ka ngaa te 
kainga i te maro-kura a ka unga atu ra i te teina kia aere ki Ngapu- 
toiii. Tere atura a Moenau ki Akatoka-manava, kia tae a ia 
ki runga i te enua kua takoto a ia ki te vaine ki a Te Kau-maro- 
kura, anau a To Au-kura-ariki i Mauketau ma te kai a Moenau i 
te maroro i tei reira enua. E tae ki tetai tuatau kua mate a 
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Moenau ki te Nati-Pui ki Avaavcoroa, te noora te tamaiti i mnga i 
te enua. E tae ake ra ki tetai tuatau kua tere mai ra a Euatapu mei 
raro iiiai mei Tonga ma tona vaka tangata i te ai-u i a Moenau ki 
Avarua. Kia tae a ia ki uta e ui alu ei a Buatapu ki a Tama-iva 
" Teiea a Moenau ?** Tera ta Tama-iva, '*Kua akaiinga e au ki Ngapu- 
toru ei kai i te maroro i tei reira nga enua o tatou." Kua karanga 
atu ra a Ruatapu, " Kua mate to teina." Tere atu ra a Buatapu ma tona 
vaka tangata i te ai*u i a Moenau ki Ngaputoi*u. E tae atu ra a ia ki 
Akatoka-manava kake atu ra a ia ki uta ma tona vaka tangata. Kia 
noo a ia ki runga i te enua e kite ei a ia i tetai tamaiti, e ui ei a 
Ruatapu "Ngaai koe?" E karanga atu ei te tamaiti "Nga Moenau," e 
akatau ia tona tutu e tutu Moenau. E ui ei a Ruatapu, " Teiea a 
Moenau? " Tera tana " Kua mate ki te Nati-Pui ki Avaavaroa." E ui 
atu ei a Ruatapu, ** Koai toou ingoa?" Tera ta te tamaiti, "Ko te 
Aukura-ariki ki Mauketau." 

I reira kua kimi a Ruatapu i te ravenga ka ta a ia i a Mauke ei one i 
te tai o Moenau. Tera tana ravenga i rave, kua tipupu a ia i te niu i te 
enua, kua tari ki rimga i te ngai teitei, e kia tae ki te ra tamakianga 
kua uriia te niu ki ininga i to Mauke, kua pou te tangata i te mate, 
kua vaoo i te mokopuna i a Te Aukura ei ariki ki runga i te enua. 
Tere atu ra a Ruatapu ki Enua-manu ma tona vaka tangata, e kia 
tae a ia ki Enua-manu, ko Renga te ariki i tei reira enua. Tera tana 
rare i tuku ki runga i tona tangata e kurukuru i te ava i Taunganui. 
I tuku ei te ariki i taua rare ra ki a Ruatapu e tona vaka tangata. 
Tera ta te ariki i rave ko te angai i a Ruatapu e tona vaka ki te 
manga. Kia rave a Ruatapu i taua rare ra e roa kua pou te manga 
i runga i te enua. Kua tuoro a Ruatapu, "Taau ko taku ana " Tera ta 
te ariki, " E rave a Renga ki te aa ?" I reira kua akaruke a Buatapu i 
taua rare ra. Kua akaruke katoa i te ingoa i te vaka ia Te-kare-roa- 
ki-Enua-manu, kua tuoro i to ingoa i te vaka ko Tueu-moana. Tere 
atu ra ma tona vaka tangata ki te enua. E tae atu ra ki uta kua 
tuoro io ra a Ruatai)u i te ingoa i te enua ko Manu-enua. Kua noo 
io ra a ia ma tona vaka tangata, kua tanu a Ruatapu i te rakau e 
nui ; tera te ingoa ko to Tui-a-Rongo. Kua tanu katoa i te tiare, tera 
te ingoa ko Ara-vaine. Kua tuku katoa i nga manu ki runga i te 
enua e Kura to ingoa i tetai, e Moo tetai. Kua noo ratou ki runga i 
te enua e roa, kua tere mai a Ruatapu o tona vaka tangata ki 
Ara-ura. Kia tiie mai ki runga i to enua, i uru mai a ia i te ava ko 
Kopua-onu. Kua noo a ia ki runga i te tua kirikiri kua okaoka i te 
niu nga reira i tuoro i ai to ingoa i tei roira matara ko to okaokaanga i 
te niu a lUiaiapu. I reira acre mai ra a ia ki teia pae i te motu, kua 
tuoro i tei reira matara, ko Kai-unga. Kua tanu i te tiare. no reira i 
kamngaiai e, ko to tiare a Ruatapu. Kua kake mai ki uta i te enua 
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kua akatu i to " ma " ko Paenga-manuiri, ka tuoro i te ingoa i tetai 
matara ko Vai-tiare, akatu i te marae ko Au-matangi. Kua noo ki 
runga i te enua, takoto i te vaine ki a Tutunoa, kua anau te tama ko 
Kirikava, kake i te tua ko Te Arau-enua, kake i te tua ko Te 
Urutupu-ariki, kake i te tua ko Tou-keta. Ei reira kua rave raua i a 
raua kupenga ; e tutuinia ta Ruatapu, e kui^nga roa ta Kirikava ; ma 
te kai kino i te ika i a raua kupenga, kare te tamaiti e kite ana i to 
metua ngaa atu ra te marae. Kua aere te tamaiti kua akatu i tona 
marae ki Aputu. Kua noo te metua ki Aumatangi e roa, kare rai a 
Kirikava i kauraro ki a Euatapu. E i reira kua akaruke a Ruatapu i 
tei reira ngai, kua aere mai ki teia pae i te enua (Arutanga) kua noo a 
ia ki Ruatea. Te noo ra a Taruia i Orongo kua rave io ra a Ruatapu 
i tana Piri e vaka kopae, kua akaetete io rai te upe ki roto e te 
roimata, kua tuku mai ra ki Orongo. Kia kite ra a Taruia tora tana 
autara, " Koai ra teia ariki mana e, e tan mai i te Upokoonuanei." 
Kua akaunga a Taruia i te tiki. Tera ta Taruia autara ki te tangata 
i tikina'i. "Auraka e ngatai mai i te aere kapou i to Rongo e nga to 
maunga mai te aere." Kua aere mai ra a Ruatapu ki Orongo, kua 
nookapiti io ra raua ko Taruia. Kia tae ki tetai tuatau kua tuku io 
ra a Ruatapu i tetai Piri, ka pa i to vai i Rierie e kua pa io ra a 
Taruia kare i mou te vai kua potopoto to ao o Taruia. Kare rai i 
mou i reira kua tuoro a Taruia ki a Ruatapu kia pa a ia i to vai, kua 
mou te vai ki roto i te enua, nga tei reira Piri i akakite e, ka i)eke a 
Taruia ki te moana ka mou a Ruatapu ki to enua, kua noo raua o roa, 
kua karanga a Ruatapu, ka rarangoa vaka raua ; kua oti to tetai e to 
tetai; tera ta Ruatapu ki a Taruia: ** Ko au te nga mua ki Avarua 
ei tuoro mai i a koe." Tera ta Taruia : "Auaka; okotai o taua 
aeronga." Karo rai a Ruatapu i akarongo, kua aero rai. Kia aere a 
Ruatai)U ei runga i Rau-kuru-aka, kua tatomo i to vaka. Kia akatau 
atu a Ruatapu i a Taruia te aero mai ra, o vatata mai ki te pae i a ia, 
kua tuoro a Ruatapu, '* Oro mai o taku taeako ka akakau i taku 
vaka." Tera ta Taruia. "Akakau ako kia aero au ki Avarua ei tuoro 
mai i a koe." Kia ngaro atu to ira i to vaka o Taruia, kua iakauri a 
Ruatapu i tana vaka kua oki mai ki runga i to enua, kua noo ki 
Orongo, ki runga i te au ariki. Kia tao a Taruia ki Avarua kua tiaki 
mai i a Ruatai)u, kare i tae, no te roa kua tarotokaka a Tarui i, kmi 
peke to ariki i te enua i a Ruatai)U. Kia oki mai a Taruia ki uta noi 
i Tapu-e-tuki mei U) Avarua, tora tana tuoro *' Koau teia, ko Taruia ! 
maki tono ariki," Kare i rauka kua tu to Ruatai)U vaka tangata kua 
tamaki, e poke atu ra ki to moana ttu-e atu ra ki te Ra-pukatea. 
Kua noo a Ruatji])u ki runpi i te enua nei, ko ia to ariki. 

Kia mate a Ruatapu kua kake tana tamaiti ko Kirikava ki runga i 
te marokura ; anau ta Kirikava ko Maevaiangi, anau tana kj Maeva 
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kura, anau tana ko Maine-marae-rua. Kua tere a Maine-marae-rua 
ki Avarua, i te rere tane i a Tama-iva, kare i raveia e Tama-iva. Kia 
noo a Maine-nmnie-nia i Avarua, ko Maeva-kura te ariki i runga i te 
enua. Takoto ia e Te li-niatatapu ki a Maine-marae-rua, kua anau ko 
^laro-una ; takoto a Maro-una ki a Batia, anau a Tane, kake i te tua 
ko te Tauu-o-te-rangi. Kia tae mai Te Aitu ki runga i te enua nei, 
kua i)eke atu i*a a Maeva-kura ki te Rangiatea, kua tere a Tu-oa-rangi 
ki Avarua, kua reo iku a Maeva, " E aere koe, kua anau tama a 
Maine-marae-rua, e akakite atu kia aere mai ei ranga i taku ua, e 
karanga atu kua peke a Maeva ki te Rangiatea." Kia tae a Tu-oa- 
rangi ki Avama, kua akakite a ia ki a Maine-marae-rua i te reo iku 

Maeva : i reira kua tiki a Maine-marae-rua i te tama i a Maro-una 
e akakite i te reo iku o Maeva. Tera ta Maro-una, " Ka rarangoa 
l)ai," Tera ta te metua vaine, ** Me ka rarangoa \ysA koe, E taku tama I 
ka aere atu koe kua poix) te ivi o Maeva ki te Rangiatea, e aaki koe i 
tetai manga i to pare kotaa ei oko i te vaka o Angai-nui. Kua aaki 
a Maro-una i tetai manga i tana pare, kua aere ki a Angai-nui i te 
oko i te vaka, kua akatika a Angai-nui ; tera tana autara ki a 
Maro-una * E rave koe i to taua vaka, auraka e ngaro te ingoa a te 
"Mata o Te-koviriviri." Kia iwke mai te vaka ki tana rima e kua 
timata a ia i te tamaki ki nmga i te enua, kia rauka tetai atu toa 
nona kare rai e toa i kitea, mari i*a ko t^ tama ko Tane. Tuku ki 
roto i te i)ai ma te aonga jwii, tere atui-a ki A*ua*u kua ta ki Au*a*u, kua 
kitea te toa ki reini ko Ue. Kia oki te atu toa ma te aonga vaka ki 
runga i te pai o rakei ei i to pai ki tc rau ti, no reira i t>apaia i te ingoa 
ki a Rauti-i)ara-ki A'ua'u. Kua tere atu ra ki Enua-manu, kua ta ki 
reira kua rauka te toa ko Tara-apai, kua ai>ai ki roto i ie jmi, kua 
t^re ki rare ki Varekao TNiue) kua ta ki reira kua kitea te toa ko 
Titia, kua apai ki roto i te imi. Kua tei*e mai ki Ara-ura. Kia aere 
mai i te moana kua aravei i nga tangata, ko Koro-ki-matangi e Koro- 
ki-vananga, e am i to raua metua i a Ta-vake. 

Tera ta Maro-una ki a raua ; ** Aero mai ei ta i taku taua." 
Tera ta raua, ** Acre atu tona atu maua." Kua tae mai ki Ara- 
ura nei. i tao mai i to i>o, kua uru mai ki uta nei, kua tuku i to 
akamou i to vaka ki Vaiora, tera ta Maro-una ki te atu toa ka tuku 
te i^aro. kua manamanaia e Maro-una Tc Aitu kia iwrongia o to moo. 

1 reira kua acre mai tetai toa ki uta i te aa i to uix)ko o te Aitu; ko to 
u])c>ko i teimaa kua ti])u ia, ko to uiK>ko i mama kua akaruke a ia i tci 
reira. Oki atu ra a ia ki runga i tc i>ai ma te apai i to an upoko o te 
atu toa o Tc Aitu tci tiimia c ia. Kua akara a Maro-una, tera ta Maro- 
una. " Ka acre ki uta i taua |x> ra." Ajvai atura i to vaka ki uta, 
nga raro i tc kauvai i a Tangoro, ko to vou ra i to kauvai i a Tangoro. 
No reira i tuoroia'i ki a Vaieu. ko te veu i te vaevae o te atu toa o 
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Maro-una. Taomi atu ra i te vaka ki uta i te kauvai, kua aore atu 
ra ratou ki uta i a Maeva, kua akara a Maro-una i a Maeva. 
Tera ta Maeva, " Koai teia?" " Ko au ko Maro-una." " Nf^aai a 
Maro-una i kave niai ki konei?" E karanga atu ei a Maro-una. 
" Kare koe i iku autara ake ana ki a Tu-oa-rangi ? " Kua kite i 
reira a Maeva e ko Maro-una, e aue ei a Maeva ki runga i te 
mokopuna, e angai ei i a ratou ki te manga, ki to nuii e te akari. 
Kua raoa a Tara e te vaanga akari, e karanga'i te atu toa ki a 
Maro-una, ** Ka ta i te Aitu i taua po." Tera ta Maro - una. 
"Auraka, kia ngaro te apeu moana ka ta ai." E tao ki te torn ra 
kare i maae te ata kua mata ki te angai kake te ra kua ta ; te ta 
atu nei a Maro-una ma te atu toa i runga i te enua, te ta mai 
ra a Koro-ki-matangi o Koro-ki-vananga i runga i te akau, i toi 
topa atu ki te moana. E kia i^ou Tc Aitu, tera ta Maro-una 
rare e tipupu i te au kotinga a'oa i runga i to enua. Ko te ariki 
ia i tuaia'i te enua, kua akanoo i te atu toa ki runga i to enua i 
a Tane, e Tara, o Ue, e Titia, ma to aonga vaka. Takoto a 
Miiro-una ki te vaine ki a Uanuku-kaiatia, ki roto i a Ru, anau 
a Te Aukura : takoto a Te Aukura ki to vaine ki a To Akariki- 
o-te-rangi ki roto i te Ru, anau a te Tupu-o-rongo. E torn puna 
a te Tupu-o-rongo ko to Uirei ariki, ko Katapu-ki-te-marae, ko 
Pure-upoko. 

[This genealogy has ah'ea<ly been published in connection with 
my paper *' Th.? Story of Iro " which appeared in JOURNAL 
Polynesian Society, vol. XII., p. 144.— J.T.L.J 



RUATAPU A CELEBRATED MAORI ANCESTOR -- AND 
HIS COOK ISLANDS DESCENDANTS. 



Thanslated by Major J. T. Lahc^k, :^Iax(4aia Island. 



This is the line of ancestry of Ruatapu, a descendont of Lonui-nja- 
Oata, who came from the Eastward, from Ta])uta])uatca :- - 

Ironui ma Oali married Te Koao-o-to-rangi, who begat Tai-te- 
ariki, who begat Tailoe, wlio begat Ruaraki, who begat Epanui, who 
1>egat Tevarikura. who Ixy-^at Nga-mnru-c-rua, who hogat Tangiia,'' 
who begat Moton*, wIkj ])egiit Uanuku-rakeiora, who begat Ruatajm. 

* Tanf^iia nourir-lu^d in R:irotoii;:a ;ib(»nt tlic year 12.i>0, a.:> shown l)y many 
genealogical dcbcentb from him. — JiiU.j 
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Once upon a time Euatapu fitted out his great canoe Eare-roa-i-tai, 
and made sail to these Western Islands from Taputapu-atea,''' he and 
his ship's company. They came to Avama (Earotonga) where they 
remained some time. Euatapu married a woman of the land, Ua- 
nuku-tapu, by whom he had a son Tama-iya, whom he left at 
Earotonga to become an Ariki, and eat the flying fish of that island. 
Euatapu and his ship's company, then sailed away to the westward, 
to Tonga, and sojourned there a lengthy period ; Euatapu taking to 
himself another wife named Tapotu-ki-Tonga, who bore him a son 
whom he named Moenau. When the boy had grown up to man's 
estate, his father sent him to Avarua to join Tama-iva in eating the 
flying fish of that land {i.e. to share his authority) ; but Tama-iva had 
no desire to share his rank or privileges with his younger brother. 
So he sent him off to Nga-pu-toru (ancient name of the three wind- 
ward islands of the Cook Group — Atiu, Mauke, and Mitiaro), Moenau 
went to Akatoka-manava (Mauke) where he married Te Eau-maro- 
kura. A son was born to them, Te Au-kura — who became Ariki of 
Mauke-tau. Moenau remained there and feasted on the flying fish 
of the land ; but ere long he was killed (by the Mauke people) at 
Avaava-roa with a snare for catching sea eels. Te Au-kura was 
living on Mauke at this time. 

Subsequently, Euatapu and his people returned from the west- 
ward from Tonga, in quest of Moenau. Euatapu first went to 
Avarua, where he inquired of Tama-iva: "Where is Moenau?" 
Tama-iva replied, " I have sent him to Nga-pu-toru to eat the flying 
fish of those lands of ours." Euatapu then exclaimed, ** Your brother 
is de&d." The father and his ship's company then went on to Nga- 
pu-toru, in search of Moenau, and landeil on Akatoka-manava (Mauke). 
While they were staying on that island. Euatapu took notice of a boy 
there, and asketl him about his i>arentage. The boy said, " I am by 
^foonau.*' Euatapu had marked the resemblance, and inquired 
further, " When^ is Moenau ?" The boy answereil : " He was killed 
with a sea eel siuire, at .Vvivava-roa.*' In reply to Euatapu's further 
interrogation. thelH>y iwealeil, ** I am To Au-kura, Ariki of Mauke- 
tau." Ruatapu then maile armn^einents for slaughtering the Mauke 
lxH>ple in revenge for Moonau's munler. The plan he hit upon was 
to out ui> the eooiM\nut tnM?s into logs, which he hail carried up on to 
the high i^laces of the island. Then he fought the Mauke people and 
rolleil these logs down on top of them : great numbers were killed 
Kith this device. 

Leaving his gn^ndson. Te .\u-kura, to enjoy his Arikiship at 
^[auke, Huatai'U and his ships ci>m)«ny orosseil over to To Enua- 

* rrv.'b*l 1} Tapuupu auvA u ihc pUcv of th*l uAmc in lUi«Wa UUud. — [ElD.j 
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manu (Atiu). Renga was Ariki of that island at tho time, and was 
engaged, along with his people, in trying to make a canoe passage 
through the reef at Taunga-nui. When Ruatapu reached Atiu, 
Renga gave this work into his hands to carry out, and agreed to 
provide Ruatapu and his men with food. The visitors were engaged 
80 long over this undertaking that they consumed all tho food of the 
land, and then taunted Renga for the short supply. The Ariki retorted, 
"What is Renga to make food out of?" Ruatapu, therefore, 
abandoned the enterprise ; he changed the name of his canoe from 
"Te Kareroa-ki-te Enua-manu," to " Tueu-moana," and sailed away 
from Atiu. He reached an island, which ho called Manu-enua (the 
ancient name of Manuae),wliere he and his ship's company sojourned 
for a time. He planted a cocoanut which he called Te Tui-a-Rongo, 
and a flow^ering shrub," named by him To Ara-vaine. They also 
placed two kinds of birds on the island, the red-plumaged kura,\ and 
the vioo. 

Not long after this, Ruatai)u resumed his voyage, coming on to 
Ara-ui*a (Aitutaki) ; he lauded on the noith part of that island, 
bringing his canoe in through the passage in the reef known as 
Kopua-onu. They camped on the shingle spit close to the sea shore, 
where they opened cocoanuts, from that circumstance the place was 
called " Te Okaokaanga-i-te niu-a-Ruatapu." They then came inland 
to the lagoon side of the spit, calling their path Kaiunga. An ancient 
looking flowering shrub at this spot, known as " Te tiare a Ruatapu," 
is still shown as the one planted by him. Thence the voyagers 
ascended tho highest land in tho vicinity (near Maunga-pu), where 
they erected a **ma" (an altar devoted to tlie worsliip of evil spirits), 
which was called Paenga-Manuiri, while the road leading up to it 
still bears the flowery api)ellation of Vai-tiare. They also established 
at that ])lace their marae, called Au-matangi. Ruatapu took up his 
permanent abode on Aitutaki, marrying a w^oman of the island named 
Tutu-noa, by whom he had four sons- the lirst being Kiri-kava ; then 
followed (literally, climbing up the back) Te Arau-onua ; then followed 
Te Uru-tupu-ariki : then followed Tou-keta. In process of time 
Ruatapu and his son Kiri-kava matle two fishing nets, which led to 
their estrangement. The father's net was a short one, while that of 
the son was of considerable length, and trouble arose between them 
over the amount of fish taken in their respective nets ; their family 

• Tiare, tho gardenia. — [ED.] 

t The bright scarlet pluinas of tliis ])ird wore much prized in olden times for 
the native head-drossos, and tho Aitutakians made many voyages to Maniiae to 
procnre this finery* Some of them l)eing murdered in the attempt, led to the 
subjugation of the ii-land by tho Aitutaki Chief Tupu-Ariki, about 1823. 
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marae was broken up, and they separated. Kiri-kava took up his 
residence at Aputu, where he set up his inara^, but Buatapu remained 
at Au-matangi. The son refused any longer to submit to the 
authority of his father, which eventually led to Ruatapu abandoning 
that part of the island, and coming to live at Euatea, on this (the 
Arutanga) side of the island. Taruia was living at Orongo (in the 
Anitanga tapere, or district), at the time, and Euatapu sought means 
whereby to attract the attention of this Arikl. He made a toy cano? 
of leaves, which he freighted with mucous from his nose, and teal's : 
then set it afloat in the lagoon, where it came under the notice of 
Taruia, who inquired : " Who is this influential Ariki living at the 
Upoko-enua?" (the head or north end of the island). Taruia then 
sent a man to fetch Ruatapu, giving him a message that the chief was 
not to come by the coast, or he would be devoured by Kongo (the 
god), but by the mountain, or inland, road. Ruatapu, accordingly, 
came and dwelt with Taruia, at Orongo. 

Some time afterwards, Ruatapu devised a scheme for damming the 
Rierie Stream at that place, and Taruia set to work to carry it out, 
but could not stop the water on account of being short-winded ; in 
fact, he got out of breath in th(^ attempt. Taniia then called out to 
Ruatapu to dam the stream, which the latter accomi)lished, and the 
water remained on the land. This performance showed the people 
that Taruia w^uld be ousted from his i)osition and forced to sea by 
the superior craft of Ruatapu. The two chiefs lived together for a 
long time, then Ruatapu suggested to Taruia that they should got 
their canoes ready for sea, wliich was accordingly done. Buatapu 
said to Taruia, " I will go in advance to Avarua to be ready to 
welcome you when you got there ; " but the latter rejoined, " No, let 
us l)oth go together." To this Ruatapu would not listen: he started 
on ahead in his canoe, and when he got to Rau-kuruaka (part of the 
reef) he purposely lot his canoe Till witli water. Taruia's canoe came 
along soon after, and when it drew near Ruatapu called out to tho 
Ariki, "Come here, friend, and help me right my canoe;" but Taruia 
replied, " You right your own canoe. I will go ahead to Avainia" and 
])repare for your arrival there." As soon as he was out of sight, 
Ruatapu righted his canoe and returned to the island : taking uj) his 
residence again at Orongo, where he exercistnl the authority of an 
Ariki. When Taruia got to Avai'ua he waited long for Ruatapu, but 
as that worthy did not arrive Taruia suspected that he had ivmainod 
at Aitutaki, and usuriK^l the ]K)sition of Ariki of the land. 

When Taruia returned to this island (Aitutaki) from Avarua 
ho landed at Taim-etuki and called out, "I am Taruia, tho rightful 

• No doubt this is Avarua iit llaroloiiga. — [Ed.j 
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Ai-iki," but to no piiii)Ose. Ruatapu's i)ooplo aiose and opix>sed 
biin. He then went off to sea again and sailed away to Ra-pukatea" 
(Penrliyn Island). Ruatapu remained at Aitutaki as Ariki of the 
island until he died, whon his son, Kiri-kava, succeeded him in that 
\Kmtion. 

From Kiri-kava spran^^ ^laeva-ranf^i, who hefiata son Maeva-kura, 
who l^egat a dauj^htcr named "Maine-marae-rua, who on reaching 
womanhood went to Rarotonga to woo Tama-iva, whom she desired 
as her husband; but he was not willing. Maeva-kura was Ariki of 
this hind (Aitutaki) at that time. Maine-marae-rua remained at 
Rarotonga, where she esi)oused Te Ti-matatai)U, and they had a son, 
Maro-una. When the latt(M' arrived at maturity he man-ied a w^oman 
named Ratia, by whom h(^ had two sons, Taneand Te Tauu-o-te-rangi. 
About this time a strange tribe nauK^d Te Aitu took i)ossession of 
Aitutaki, and the Ariki Maeva-kura decided to go to Te Rangiatea, 
while Tu-oa-rangi jjroceeded to Avarua under these instructions from 
Maeva, " Go : and if Maine-marae-rua has given birth to a son, let 
him come here and reveng(» my discomfoiture. Say that Maeva 
has gone to Te Rangiatea." When Tu-oa-rangi reached Avarua he 
delivered Maeva's message to Maine-marae-rua, and she comnmnicatod 
it to her son Maro-una, who consented, saying, " A vessel will be 
litted out.** The njother repliiMl, ** O, my son, the fitting out of a 
vessel will take so long that ^lac^va's bones will lot on Rangiatea." 
She added, " You pluck some of the frigate bird's feathers from your 
heiul-dress and otter them to Angai-nui foi- the hxm of his canoe." 
Maro-una did as his mothei- adviscvl liim, and Angai-nui consented, 
saying, ** You can tak(» our (yours and min(\) canoe, but let not its 
name, *Te Mata-o-te-Koviriviri.' be su])pressed." As soon as Maro- 
una obtained i)Ossession of the canoe he conmienced forthwith to 
make war on the land, in order to obtain warriors as a fighting force 
(for his expedition to Aitutaki) : but the only brave he was able to 
obtain there was his son Taiu\ lie then end)arked with his son and 
crew, sailing to A'ua'ii (ancient name of Mangaia) where he, by force 
of arms, won the wairior TcMo his side. Whon the wamors and 
crew disembarked they decorated their canoe with the leaves of the 
ti plant, and for that reason tlu\v re-named the canoe ** Rau-ti-para- 
ki-A*ua*u. They tluMi sailed away to Te I'mia-manu, where they made 
war, obtaining the brave Tara-apai as the result, wliom they shij)i)cd, 
and then shaped tlu^r course for Varekao (aneient name of Nine), 
where by force another warrior -Titia- was added to their party. 

♦ The main channol h'.wlin:* into tin- la;:oon nc;ir the; Omoka sctllfuicnt at rcnrhyn 
is named Taniia after Diis rhiff. 
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Then they came to Ara-ura " to can-y out their enterprise. Out at ase 
two men, Koro-ki-matangi and Koro-ki-vananga, who were following 
theii* father Tavake, were met with. Maro-una said to them, " Come 
and take part in my expedition." They replied, " Go on, we will 
follow you." Maro-una's canoe readied Ara-ura in the night. Thoy 
came in (to the lagoon) through one of the reef channels, and anchored 
the canoe at Vaiora. Maro-una told his braves to rest. He then 
I^roceeded to bewitch his enemies, the Te Aitu clan, so that they were 
overcome with a deep sleep. One of Maro-una's toas then went on 
shore amongst the enemy, and felt the heads of the sleeping Aitu. 
The heavy heads (l)eing those of fighting men) he cut off, while the 
lighter ones (being those of women and boys) he spared. He then 
returned to Maro-una, earning with him the reeking heads of the 
Aitu. The leader looked at these bloody trophies, and then decided 
that the force should land tliat very night. So they took their canoe 
in (at Arutanga) and hauled it up the Tangoro Creek, making the 
water very muddy in so doing — hence the saying when water becomes 
turbid that it is caused by the feet of Maro-una's warriors. After 
they had sunk their canoe in a pool up the creek (for safety) tliey 
proceeded inland to Maova's dwelling place. Maro-una looked at 
Maeva, who enquired, " Who is this? " The former replied, "It is I, 
Maro-una." Maeva, still doubtful, again enquired, " Who brought 
Maro-una hither? " The leader said, " Did you not give Tu-oa-rangi 
a message requesting me to come ? " Maeva then knew that it was 
his grandson Maro-una, and, after weeping over him, he regaled the 
war party with i^resei-ved bread-fruit and cocoanut. Wlien Tara (one 
of Maro-una's braves) was nearly choked while eating a piece of 
cocoanut, the rest of the party said that they would attack the Aitu 
that night; but Maro-una said, "No; wait till our soa-giddinoss 
has passed away, and then attack them." On the third day after 
that they hurriedly ate a meal of raw food before the dawn, and then 
fell on the Aitu at sunrise, Maro-una and his braves slaughtering them 
on the island, while Koro-ki-matangi and Koro-ki-vananga, who wore 
on the reef, killed the fugitives who tried to escajje to sea. Mai-o-una 
having externn'nated the Aitu clan, carrieil out his groat work of 
dividing Aitutaki into districts by divisional boundaries (which remain 
to this day). As Ariki he apportioned the land amongst his warriors, 
Tane, Tara-apai, Ue and Titia, and the ship's comimny. Maro-una 
then esi)ouscd a woman descended from the great (Aitutaki) ancestor 
Ru, named Ua-nuku-Kaitai, by whom ho had a son, To Au-kura. Tho 
latter maiTied Te Aka-ariki-o-te-rangi, also of Ru lineage, and their 

• Ancient Uiinic of Aitutaki Island. - Ed.^ 
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son was the gi-eat Tapu-o-Rongo, from whom branched the three 
Hnes of ancestors (of the Vaerua-rangi, Tamatoa and Te Uru-kura 
Ariki famihes of Aitutaki) from the three wives : Uirei-ariki, Ka-tapu- 
ki-to-marae and Purei-upoko. (These genealogies have ah*eady l)een 
puhHshed in connection witli my paper, " The Story of Iro," which 
appeared in Journal Polynesian Socifty, vol. xii, p. 144.) 

[Note. — Tararo, Ariki of Mauke, who is a descendant of Ruatapu, 
writes me that he ohjects to having any details of his family history 
or genealogy published, lest his opj)onents should make use of the 
information to their advantage and his detriment, in land disputes on 
that island. I learn from a native of Atiu, living on this island 
(Mangaia) tliat one of the Atiu clans is called Ruatapu, but he knows 
nothing beyond that. Nothing is known about him here.' 



TE-ATUA-IIAK^BOA AT POVERTY BAY. 

Srrj'LiEi) liY THE Rhv. F. W. Chattertox 
From Col. Porter's Notes. 



THE origin of the name arose some seven generations back, 
i.e., about 175 years ago, and the Maori legend is as 
follows : — 
Pelia ane- tonga, son of Tu-mokai, seven generations ago went 
to the bush to cut a stem piece for his canoe, and unknowingly trespassed 
on enchanted ground to fell a tree. He had just cut it down when 
he heard a supernatural laugh : **Ha, ha, ha,! " '' kotore ! kotore .' " 
The chief Peha was startled, and looking up saw^ a large full sunlike 
face grinning and laughing at him from between the fork of a tree. 
Peha, although frightened, continued undaunted ; shaping his wood 
until the laughing was repeated all around him from unseen beings ; 
and chips of the tree were pelted at him. Peha, being a " Toa,** or 
warrior, seized a piece of wood, used an incantation as a counterfoil 
to the spirits, and struck savage blows around with his improvised 
weapon ; the unseen evil si)irit falling at each blow, the only indica- 
tion being a thud and a groan. Peha then knew that his charm acted, 
and that his vidva was in the wood. He then stai'ted outwards 
to the coast, but was still followed by the unearthly laugh " Ha, ha, ha !" 
and the jeering bodiless head and face first seen, woukl appear as 
before in the fork of a tree ; sometimes in front ; at others, left, right, 
or rear of him. Getting to the rear of him near an old grave yard, 
Peha for the last time heard the jeering laugh, and saw the head dis- 
appear in the ground. Determined upon having satisfaction for the 
insult, Peha dug at the six)t where the head had disappearetl, and 
there found the body of a man standing erect underground. He knew 
this was a ruse of the si)irit to deceive him, so seizing again his en- 
chanted club, he struck the form on the head, which responded with 
but one "Ha!" and a groan. Peha saying "Aha! that 8toi)s your 
laugh." He then drew the body out and it changed into tlie 
semblance of a man he knew to be living with the members of 
another neighbouring tribe, to whom he went, and truly found the 
man living. Peha then related his adventures, and the club of wood 
was placed away and held sacred : and was afterwanls only used by 
the chief descendants of Peha's tribe in their intertribal battles, when, 
owing to the enchanted mafni of the weapon, the wielder hail 
only to strike random blows and tiie enemies fell smitten as if 
by lightning. Hence tiie chih being named " Tv Koiorp'O-te-AtHa- 




XGATI-.UVA IX THE NOliTII. 



By a. G. YAiujoRot'GH. 



T 



HE history of N^Kti-Awa is interesting^ hut somewhat ohscure, 
and would he well wortli following up hy students of Maori 
history in each ditTeient locality. 
Tliis people ai)pear to have hcon hard working and industrious, 
and to have exercised a great deal of ingenuity and skill in huilding 
pas throughout the nortli of Auckland. This excess of energy seems 
in the course of time to have shown a result in placing this people as 
masters of all the other tiihes north of \Vhangarei and Kaipara 
Heads. They overan the whole cot m try, and huilt numerous pas in 
all parts of the Peninsuhi, and must have heen looked upon as the 
successful conquerors of the trihes who previously occupied that 
portion of the Ncrth Island. Having entered into occupation, 
having huilt the only strongholds (ixisting at that time, and heing 
presumahly immcrieally slronger, us a trihe, than any other single 
tribe amongst their neighhours in Hokianga, it is difficult to under- 
stand why, suddenly, within a man's lifetime, their i)osition should 
have become untenable, and they should have been compelled to 
abandon their homes and their ad(Ji)ted counti-y in ruin and disgrace. 
Ten generations aiio Xgati-Awa were masters of all Hokianga and 
the north, and yet hy the elVorts of one man, Rahiri, they would 
seem to have become fugitives, from Maunga-nui JMuflf to Taheke, on 
the Upper Hokianga, in a very short space of time. 

Maori cnstom and Maori law would seem to show that a 
conquering tribe would either tieat the conquered as slaves, or as 
subjects, or in some cases would allow them to reinstate themselves 
on their land in friendly relationship with the conquerors. The 
Ngati-Awa appear to have treated tlie i)Cople whom they subdued in 
a friendly manner, and to have lived amongst the various trihes for a 
matter of 150 years on terms ol eciuality : at all events they inter- 
married and many of our ja-incipal men can trace their genealogy 
back to Ngati-Awa although, as there is nothing to be gained by 
doing so, it is not usual. Ahout ton generations ago Rahiri expelled 
them from South Hokianga and cajitured their p(i>i. He drove 
thorn back through Whirinaki until their ])ower on the south 
side of the river was hroken, although it was not until the time 
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of Taura-poto, liis son, or grandson probably, when he himself 
was getting old, that they were finally expelled or left. On 
tlie north side of the Ilokianga nver tliey seem to have lingered 
on longer, in a pai*t of the country densely woode<l and not so 
thickly i)opulated. On tlie Manga-nuika and Waihou rivers, but 
along the coast and at Wlianga-i)e they had already begun to retreat 
shortly after Eahiri's first capture of the only pa existing at that 
time at Pakanae, called Wliiria. At Horeke, on the Waihou, are 
three pas, one of which was occupied by Ngati-Awa, who were not 
dnven out until six generations ago by Rabin's great grandsons, 
Taura-tuniano and Toma. The migration of Ngati-Awa from 
Whanga-pe, or a small part of it, came down the Manga-muka to the 
Island of Motu-iti, where they took refuge, were surrounded and 
massacred. With the capture of the pas at Horeke and Wairere 
the Ngati-Awa seem to have finally cleared out from the valley of 
the Hokianga and retreated eastwards, making their way south by 
the sea coast. 

Rahiri evidently was a man of mark, who established such a 
record, either from liis feats of arms in driving out the stronger race 
of Ngati-Awa, or for some other marked characteristic, that all 
Nga-Puhi to Hokianga are satisfied to be able to trace their ancestral 
lines back to him, without going any further back, in laying claim to 
land. Pakanae, in the old days, appears to have been the centre of 
disturbance. Rahiri took tlie Ngati-Awa pa there, named Whiria, 
and the Ngati-Pou drove them ofl' from all the coast line between 
that place and Maunga-nui Bluff. They tliemselves, however, were 
driven away by the Roroa", and finally had to migrate to Whangaroa. 
The present occupants of that district are the Roroa and Ngati- 
Korokoro, while the northern side of the river, near the Heads, is 
occupied by the Pahitoka. The Ngati-Awa had one, and only one, 
pa at Pakanae, but after Rahiri had taken it his son lost no time in 
building othei-s, namely — Panitehe, near Motu-toa, and Aotahi, in 
Pakanae. He also built Wharariki on the north side of the river. 
It seems more than probable that, when the Ngati-Awa were driven 
out of Hokianga the remaining tril)es awoke to the necessity of 
building pas, and so it is found that Taurapoto, Rahiri's son, is 
credited with building numerous strongholds up the Waima, wliile 
Toma built two at the entrance to the narrows and one at the 
Kohukohu, where the river divides, thus securing the whole extent 
of the Manga-muka waterehed. In the same way Taura-tumano 
captured the pa, Puke-tutu, from Ngati-Awa, near Horeke, and with 
tlie asststance of his brothei-s, Toma and Kawau, built the two ;wi.s, 
Karewa and Tutehe. Hence it comes that no native in all the 
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north-eastern jioi-tion of the Ilokianga distiict lias any occasion to 
trace his ancestors ])ack Ixivond Taina-tuuiano ami Tonia, MJ'ii"*lsons 
of Euhiri : wlio elTectivoly ocouiMed all that country. 

A Maori trihe comiuored hy a ^faori tribe has usually to put up 
with yory hard times, if they wore not indeed massacred to a man ; 
hut sui-ely the fate of the Xj,'ati-A\va was i)articularly lamentable. 
They could scarcely be callcnl a tribe ; they were a i)eoi)le who 
occupie<l a lar^e and varied country, and were evidently completo 
mastei's of it until— soniet bint* bai)pened. Wiiat '.* We don't know. 
But we do know that what appt^ared to be a sort of instinctive 
determination to resist this dominant rac-e set in. It may have been 
connnenced by Habiri, but th(* revolt spread northwards through 
Whanj^a-iK.\ eastwanls to Te Tabeke, and north -eastward to Utakura, 
and the Xi^ati-Awa soon found themselves dt»s])oile(l oJ tlu'ir land 
an<l their strongholds, and iUvMn;^ to save their lives. The ultimate 
result was that tht^y w(M'<» ttMiiuMl do^s. and their bones considered 
tmdeservin^ of a restin^i place. Th(»y w(»re pilcMl into crerk beds and 
placed in heaps in ro<-ky places, jmd received no iionour. There are 
literally hundreds of such places in Ilokian^a, where suiuM^stitious 
natives have been so imsuprrstitions where \j,^ati-Awa was ('on- 
ceiTie*!, that cultivations have la))ped over into the very restint* 
places of the bones, and if \oii ask why this is so. >our Maori friend 
will tell you that the^e mv nnly th(^ remains of Ngati-Awa. *' which 
we treat as we <1«) the remains of a cow or any otbiM- lK*ast.'" 

Sii' trans ft (ilon'd nnnttli. 
Sub-tribe of X.^ati-Whatua of Kiopara. 

The followini; is tlie Kcncalo;^y ol INiroki. a:4<v.l about i')-"). now 

li^in^* at Iforcke : 

i:..l.iM 

Tmn'ii-jM.iii 

''I'muM-lmnui i ''I'-ri.i 

Ill If \\:ika 
T.- \\;ili:. 

Knrii:J 

I*.ir.»l.i i.divt ,1' il.it. 1 

iiii^'fti'^r 

• \iii-r-iliir <l I'll ll."-.- I 1 li'iiiii-: \ nil Tr«'!. N:iri.'^'. m.v. n.l :ti iloKituii'.i ii'>ii)i ii,. 1 i.i- 
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TllANSACTIOXS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 



TU>: Council mcl at New Plymouth on Monday. 5lh NovcnilH?r, liKX5. 

Present; S. Percy Smith, F.R.CJ.S., President in the Chair, and Mcs»brs. 
\V. Kerr, W. Fraser, W. L. Newman and Skinner. 

Correspondence and accounts were dealt with and passed. 

A. Cooke Yarborouf^di. I^.sq., Kohukohu. Ilokianga, was elected a meniler of 
the Society. 



The following list of exchanges, hooks, etc.. was read : — 

1990 Proceedings, Cambr'nhjc Philosophical Society. Vol. xiii.. 
part 5. 

1991-4 Antikvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige. Vol. xiii. — 1, 3, 4. 
xviii. — 1. 

1995 Bureau, American Ethnohujii. *23rd Annual Report.' 

1996-2005 Journal and Proceedings. Asiatic Societif of Bengal. Vol. 

1. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, <), 10 : extra No. vol. ii. Nos. 1. *i. 3. 
2006-14 Memoirs, Asiatic Societif of Bengal. Vol.1. Nos. 1 to 9. 
2015-16 Transactions, The Jai^anese Society. Vol. vi.. contents. 

etc. Vol., vii.. part 1. 
2017-19 La d'ographie. Vol. xii. Nos. 4. 5. G. 
2020-6 Proceedings, Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vols. xxiv. ; xxv., 

part 1 : xxvi., Nos. 1, '2. 3, 4. 

2027 Bulletin, Soci^ti* Neuchateloise de (h'ographie. Vol. xvi. 

2028 liulletin. S<>cJ/7#' ryAnthrojwlogiede Paris. Vol. IG. No. 3. 
2029-31 The American .intiquarian. Vol. xxviii.. Nos. '2. 3, 4. 

2032 Transactions, yew /Zealand Institute. Vol. xxxviii. 

2033 Journal, American Oriental Stn-itey. Vol. xxvii. i^jirt No. I. 

2034 Proceedings, Royal Geographical SiKiety of Anstralaaia— 

South .Au.stralian branch. Vol. viii. 
2035-39 The Gei^raphical Journal. Vol. xx\ii. Nos. 5 and (> : vol. 

xxvii., 1, '2. 3. 
2040-44 Xa Mata. June to SeptemlH-r. llKX'i. 
2045-46 AcJiivio. .SVxjV/r/ Italiima lyAnthroiHyUxjui. Vol. xxxv., No. 

3: vol. xxxvi. No. 1. 
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2047-60 7t(ow. 1/Kcoh' D'Anthnqxiloju' tic I'aris. Vol. x\i., Noh. 
4. /), 6, 7. 

2051 lircnrds, Awittalian Muneum. Vol. vi.. No. A. 

2052 .\feninirs .iustralian Museum. \'o\. iv.. No. 1). 

2053-60 Mchinirnx, Real Aradonin dc CiiHcins // Artes tie lUtneloun. 
Vol. v.. Nos. V.) to -27. 

2061 Journal, Authrnpnlotjical Institute. (Irojil IJriiaiii. Vol. xxxv., 

No. -2. 

2062 Mitfn tlitn'fen. AntUroiHthui'isrJicn (iesi'llf^hd/f, m Vien. Vnl. 

XXX vi., No.s. 3 and 1. 

2063 The Public JAbrarif. MelUmrne. The llcutk of. VM\. 

2064 „ „ „ Presvleniiul Addnss. llXKi. 

2065 „ „ „ Colahhjue of Old and llnre 

Worhs. liKX). 

2066 The Puhlir l/ihrnni. Melftnurne. lieiHut nf Trustfes. I'.K)."). 
2067-9 Journal. Uoffnl (.'ohniial In><titiife. Vol. xxxvii. No-». l). 7. s. 
2070-71 Oeoiiional Pa}Hr.^. Hrrni'f l\iuahi, iiishop Mwitimi. lltmit- 

Inln. V..1. ii.. N.». 1 ; \.»1. iv.. No. 1. 

2072 Ifairaiian Ili^inruol SiHietft: TJir Arehirr^ of Jlami'.i, etr. 

N... I-.. 

2073 The liiiffirdn^ <\f Mmif-inii. I'mViriit)! *if Moittanti iiullrtin. 

2074 Journal. Sort,-tii ni Ait>. Lundnn, \",il. liv. 

2075 Studirs in Moio Ihsfurt/, f*r., FAhntdnjual Snrreff of l*}nlip- 

I'ine. \'o\. iv,, Nu. 1. 

2076 The Xahaloi hmlcrl. rtr. Vol. >. N-.-. '2 aii.l :.\. 
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